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PREFACE 
TO THE NEW EDITION. 


‘Tne following notes from a journal kept for the family of the 
authpr, may be of interest at this moment, as throwing light on 
the character and customs of our fellow-subjects in India "and the 
Punjdp. 

1t must be remembered that the manner in which we have 
acquired India is one which has no parallel in history, and which 
affords no ground for comparison with the cases of Poland, 
Hungary, or Italy. Tho most accurate and clearest view of the 
way in which we have become “ Kings of the East,” is given by 
Count: Bjornsternja’s bricf and admirable sketch of “The British - 
aire in-India.”** We conquered India from the Mthammadan 

_ dnyitders, who had ruled it with a rod of iron from the days of 
Mefimoud of Gh&zni; and that our rale has been a deliverance 
and an unspeakable benefit to the Hindus who form the great 

f ‘hajority of the population, there can be no question. We did not 
even overthrow’ the ‘Mthammadan Empire—that was done by the 
Muhattas” under French officers, from whom, in 1803, we rescued 
the'aged Emperor, whose descendants we have ever since pensioned 
and protected. 

None of the Musalmén Princes, Nawabs, and Sultans whom we 
Have dispossessed were hereditary Sovereigns : they were rebellions 
Vicéroys and Governors who had seized the opportunity of confu- 
sion to make themselves “independent ; and the title of King waa . 
‘first bestowed on the Vir of Oude by Lord Hastings. The 
tyranny. and oppression of almost all the Native Princes (for a 
Benevolent despot must always be, like Alexander d. of: Russia, a 

. “happy accident”), especially of the Musalmans, render the British 
“rule-with wall its defects, most of which arise from’ the strict 


‘There is another excellat, though larger work by H. I. Prinsep, Esq, 3 vole. 
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observance of legal rules* and forms, a blessing to the people which 
we have no right to withhold, 

The Government committed a greajer sin in the sight of God 
and man by handing over Kashmir “to such a monster as Guldb 
Sing, than by all its annexations during the last hundred years. 

There has been much harshness and injustice in the resumption 
of land, especially of late, but no nation ever ruled another on so 
just a tenure. This is proved by the general fidelity of the popu- 
lation. It is a Mutixx—not an Insurrection. 

The chief causes of the Mutiny are the dissatisfaction of the 
Mithammadans at being deprived of their supremacy, and the in- 
trigues of the deposed Princes. * 

‘No doubt it arises from a widely-spread Mtthammadan ccnspi- 
racy, in which the Musalmdns, who in India have adoptut™ all 
the prejudices of caste, have availed themselves of the pretext 
afforded by the greased cartridges (as they did of the new head- 
dress at Vellore) to rouse the Hindus. 
¥ It is a Hindu pretext, but a Muahammadan motive. 5 

That which has rendered the Mutiny possible is the separation 
between the, European officers and the Sepahis. The officers are 
better men, both morally and intellectually, than they were forty 
years ago, and, as a body, unrivalled for integrity and for both 
military and administrative talent, for the simple reason that our 
countrymen have nowhere such a carriére ouverte aux talents as in 
India.’ Why, then, have they less influence? Why is the Army 
in a worse condition ‘than formerly? Because the Government 
have, 1st, by their absurd system of centralization, deprived officers 
of all power of reward or punishment, so that even Sir Charles 
Napier, when Governor in Sinde, could not punish a Bengal Sepahi 
under his orders: and 2ndly, by the pernicious interference of 
civilians, from the Governor-General downwards, in purely military 
affairs. - : 
~ ‘Phe officers lose all heart; the SepShi loses all respect. If the 
Sepshis wer again made dependent on their officers, if the latter had 
the power of rewarding and punishing, their old interéourse, ia- 
fluence, and affection would. revive. Personal influence is the only 
sure hold we have on the Indian army, and this has of late been, 
systemetically discouraged. = 

Government, endeavouring to do everything itself, is overpowered 
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ith details, and consequently business stands still; and those officers 
vho press even the most important questions or facts on the notice 
of the Governor-General, age considered troublesome and impor- 
tunate, 4 

The three armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay are com- 
pletely distinct; and although all have suffered greatly from cen- 
tralization and civil interference, yet the discipline of the two latter 
is fay more strict than that of Bengal, and the native officers are 
promoted by merit and not by seniority, which of course makes 
them more efficient, and gives influence to their European officers. 
In both, men of low as well as high caste are admitted, while in 
Bengal the army is composed exclusively of men of high caste 
and Musalmans, about every third Sepibi being a Brahman. Of 
coves, when a regiment is formed of men of different races, castes, 
and creeds, combination and mutiny become almost impossible. 

A man must be born a Hindu—he cannot become so. For in- 
stance, the children of a Tlindu Rajah by a Mucalndn mother are 
brough’ up as Muhammadans, as they cannot share their father’s 
caste unless the mother also belonged to it. The Hindus look 
upon religion as a matter of birth, and hold Christianity to be ‘as 
fit and true for us as woolly hair for a negro, or Hinduism for 
themselves, 1 follows that they have no idea of proselytism ; and 
as men of different castes can have but limited intercourse with 
each other—as they can neither eat, drink, nor smoke together— 
the Hindu has no idea of nationality. 

The Srxus are a modern sect of Hindu dissenters. They have 
no castes, and any one may become a Sikh. They have little 
sympathy with the Hindus, and an intense hatred of their old 
foes the Muhammadans, whom they have tyrannized over in the 
Punjab, as the sons of Islém have tyrannized over the Hindus. 

The Muhammadans in India have adopted Hindu prejudices of 
caste to such an extent, that they will not eat with Christians. 
They are divided into the wo great sects of Shiahs and Sunis, who 
detest cach other all over the world, and who can scarcery be 
restrained from open warfare, and both parties in India are ex- 
tremely ignorant of their own religion. All Musaknéns are ardent. 
proselytizers and fanatics, and look upon the slaughter of an infidel 

“ asashort cut to Paradise. The majority of those in India are 
descended from.conwverts made by the swords of these Patan in- 
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vaders. The war cry of the Muhammadan is Din Din (Religion), 
and scarcely anything can hold him back when this cry is raised, 
When the mutiny took place at Bolarum in 1855, in which 
Brigadier Mackenzie was all but ase Sinated by men of the 3rd 
Hydrabad Cavalry, he and his family slept as secure and as void of 
all distrust under the protection of the Musalmans of the 3rd 
Infantry, and with a Musalmin Subadar on guard, as they did 
under that of the Hindus of the same gallant and loyal regiment ; 
because, as the bigoted Nizém himself expressed it, “Yih Din 
k4 kisr nahin—.This was no religious quarrel.’ But men of 
the same contingent have lately declared that they cannot fight 
against their brethren, because now it is “ Di ki bab?—a religious 
question. Great ignorance prevails among Europeans as to what 
really constitutes ‘and affects caste; and consequently they ‘yrld 
when they should be firm, and are incautious and obstinate where 


‘they should yield. A native will often allege his caste as a pretext 


for not doing something which he imagines contrary to his dignity. 

Nothing affects a man’s caste but cating, drinking, or smoking. 
Bréhmans and Rajputs will and do dig, make bricks, build, and- 
perform any other manual labour ; but of course, if the plea is sue- 
cessful, his caste becomes more and more delicate and exacting. If 
the objector's' services were quictly dispensed with, no difficulty 
would be made by his successor. It is owing to this ignorance that 
Bengal Sepihis have been allowed to refuse any duty they had no 
famey for, on the plea of caste; and it was this which, on the 
cecasion of the above mutiny, led Lord Dalhousie solemnly to warn 
all officers against “ interfering with the religion of the natives,” 
not understanding that it was a question of police, not of reli- 
gion. 

The following pages afford many instances of the way in which 
the natives will forego their religious prejudices when influenced by 
either interest or affection; but compulsion of any sort in cases 
which really affect their caste or their tencts is not only dangerous, 
but most unjust, The light in which they regard missions is also 
clearly shown. _ The natives are quite shrewd enough to distinguish 
hetween support of Christianity with perfect toleration for other 
creeds, and compulsion towards themselves. A Governor-General 
may subscribe to missions and visit mission schcols—they will look 
upon & as natural and right: they will no m-re ebject than they 
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did to Akbar the Great founding Musalnain colleges—but they do 
most strongly object to anything like compulsion. Hitherto the 
Government, so far from meddling with the religion of the natives, 
has been afraid to grant Qyual protection, to Christians. The 
Musalméns being the most dangerous class, have been the most 
petted. Hindu feasts have been made to give way to those of 
Muhammadans; and not many years ago a converted Sep&hi was 
compelled to accept his discharge from the Bengal army! And now 
suddenly they have, by the incautious and unexplained introduction ~ 
of greased cartridges, hit upon the only method by which Hindus 
and Musalmins could have been led to make common eause, or 
induced to believe themselves equally insulted. 

Men all over the world are susceptible to kindness, and capable 
of personal attachment and gratitude. This is the case in India as 
well as Europe ; but we must remember that, as regards morality, 
the natives are what the heathens of old were—without principle, 
implacable, unmerciful : and though personal kindness and courtesy 
ought%o be exercised towards them to a far greater degree than 
is usually done, yet now that they have polluted the earth with 
such unspeakable atrocities against not only men, but innocent 
women and children, we must remember that even a Christian ruler 
is not to bear the sword in vain, and say to our nobles, our rulers, 
and to the rest of the people, “Be not ye afraid of them: remember 
the Lord who is great and terrible, and fight for your brethren, your 
sons, your daughters, and your wives.” —Neh. iv. 14; “for the land 
cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein, BUT BY THE 
BLOOD OF HIM THAT SBED 17.”—Num, xxxv, 33. 
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Ayah, lady's maid or nurse 
Akhidin, « mandate 
Amir, a lord (not Hindu) 
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and elsewhere 
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people in Bengal 
Duli, a litter sien 


GAri, carriage 
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Hugé, long pipe, the smoke passes, 
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dain, a Hindu sect, half Buddhists 
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Kuk, a common labourer 
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Khan, a title-lord 
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Mahardjah, a Hindu king, lit. great 
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Mashl, or Masal, torch; Mas@chi, 
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Masjid, mosque 

Milli, gardener = 

Mir Adal, chief justice 

Massak, goatskin for carrying water ; 

Mehter, a2 man of the sweeper caster 
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Mahaut, elephant driver, wo sits on 
the creature’s neck 


Naig, a native corporal 

Naki, a royal palanquin 

Nihdl, the ite casteamong the Gonds 
Nawéb, a Muhammadan noble 
Nizdm, a viceroy 

Nizém u Doulah, prime minister 
Nallah, a ditch 


Pxkk4, ripe, baked, ‘properly done 

Paélki, a palanquin 

Paltan, regiment 

Padre Sahib, a clergyman or minis- 
ter 

Paul, a email tent 

Phanka, a fan, usually a large one, 
suspended from the roof 

Pariah, the low castle at: Madras ; 
Parwéri, the low caste at Bombay 

Pagri, a turban 

Patan, a descendant of Afghans 


Raj, kingdom; Réjab, a Hindu 
‘prince; fem., Rani; Réjput, the 
military caste, next in rank to the 

», Brahmans 
Ressallah, a regiment of cavalry 





Sahib, a gentleman—a title 

Mem Sahih, in Bengal, Madam Sahib, 
Bombay, a lady 

Sahjb lég, lit. the lordly people. The 
Abritish. 

Sawér, a trooper 

Séhukér, a banker 

Subédér, a native Captain 

Subéh, a district 

Séis, a groom 

Shab, or Padshah king, not a Hindu 

Shahzéda, son of a king 

Shikér, game; Shakdri, a huntsman 

Shiwalla, small Hindu temple 


Tatti, a screen of thatch kept wetted 
for the hot winds to pass throagh 

Titiin, luncheon 

Tonjon, a sort of chair with ¢ hood, 
for one person, borne by four men 

Talukdér, one who farms a district 
from Government 


Urbab, petty Muhammadan chief 
¢ 

Waazir, prime minister 

Zenind, the ladies’ apartments 

Zemindir, landholder 
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CHAPTER IL 


‘WE are now very near Calcutta. On Tuesday, as we were at dinner, we 
heard that a steamer was in sight, and had offered to take us in tow. 

‘ou Annot imagine the excitement—she came rushing towards ns, and 
never did I feel such admiration for her self propelling ower, as when I 
saw her moving freely towards us, who were the slaves of a contrary wind. 
She was the “Dwarkanath.” Some natiyes were on deck; at first, I 
almost took them for wooden fi res, 80 immovable were they, and so 
thin, Every.one crowded to the ulwarks, solemn silence prevailed while 
the Captain roared questions through his trumpet. ‘ All quiet ;” “the 
Governor-General in the Upper Provinces.” ‘These were our first bits of 
news; for which we listened as for the notes of a nightingale ; then a man 
brought some papers with nothing in them, and soon after, amid immense 
bustle, the “ Dwarkanath” took usin tow. We felt ourselves once more 
members of society, and inhabitants of the world, Such a sunset! so 
gorgeously magnificent, came to add to our leasure. About nine o'clock 
we got the pilot, ninety-four days since our English one left us—an excel- 
lent passage for the season. The Pilot is not a rough tarry creature as I 
expected, but a gentleman, with very pleasing manners. We crowded 
round him to hear the news; there was not much. We haye been talking 


of little else but “the Pilot” for the last week. 


Thursday, November 26th.—On getting up yesterday morning, we were 
in the Hagii, near Sagar Island ; my first address on seeing it was,— You 
dirty, ugly, sluggish thing 3” the water drawn from it was 80 muddy that 
it was impossible to bathe in it. A boat came alongside with ‘hostly 
figures robed in white; to my great satisfaction it remained under our 
windows, and J made a sketch of it, which I mean to send home. Other 
boats soon came with plantains; R. bought some, and I thou; ‘ht them 
very good, though I was told they were very bad ones. We had e; ‘es for 
breakfast—I ate a mouthful, drew a figure, ate a little more, and could 
settle to nothing. : 

In the middle of the day w® came to Kedgéri, where the first Post-Sffice 
is. A D&k boat put off and brought letters for several cf us; a most 
affectionate line from J ulia C. for us. One lady was joyful; her husband 
had got an excellent appointment, and was to be in Calcutta in a fort- 
night, and she is spared a long journey by herself to Kashmere. Another 
went into hysterics on hearing that her husband was well. Several shed a 

Ww tears at receiving 0 letter, though they could not expect one. To- 

ards evening, the river grew narrower, and we inhaled the Melightful 
smell of land. No perfume can equal it: it,has been cooler the last few. 
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days, the thermometer abogt 77°. I was much amused by seeing the boat- 
mucn eat; they wash their heads, theirteeth, their bodies, their arms and legs 
most diligently; then cach man sits down toahuge metal dish of coarse 
rice; then they washed, washed, washed again; then some of them ate 
more rice, and then began again to wasn; they are very slender, but 
well made, and their attitudes most picturesque. They wear a long cloth 
wrapped round the hody, somewhat like a parr of drawers, and when cold 
a large chaddah, or sheet, which they usually draw over the head: it is 
just like the Roman toga, and makes beautiful drapery. Some of the 
nen wear their hair a la Chinoise, knotted up like a woman’s; the others, 
shaggy, wise and short, 

A lad came on beard in the evening with some fish; He was thirteen, 
very slender, and, like the rest, seemingly very poor; their garments are 
coarse cloth of whitcy-brown hue. He asked us for—what do you think} 
—a pack of cards to play with; which we had not. SoC. gave him 2 
shilling instead, which he said he would give to his mother. Mr. M. 
‘brought me a mango fish and a prawn to see. The formor is sueh a deli- 

cacy, that an epicure of bygone days pronounced it worth coming to India 
for: it is about eight inches long, with a beard longer than itself; the 
prawn was nearly'as big, beautiful to behold, but terrible to eat, for they 
teed on the bodies washed down the rivers, It was a beautiful chrysoprase 
gtven, semi-transparent. The shores are quite flat, just like Holland. 
As we came nearer, I was struck with the unforeign ‘appearance of the 
scenery; there was nothing to distinguish it from the banks of the 
Thames, save the absence of houses (all of which are here hidden amongst 
the trecs), and a few palms, which at a distance formed no premineat 
feature of the landscape; but then the sunset recalled one to the tropies, 
The sun went: down like a burning ruby : you may imagine how glorious © 
the red light was, when I tell you my attention was drawn to it by seeing 
& mahogany door of a beautifl crimson. The evening would have been 
perfect, had not the chief officer, incited by nautical vanity, nearly poi- 
soned us by panting the ship. 
We hope to-be im to-day about four p.m. I forgot to tell you that we 
anchored both last night and the night before on account of the tide ; we 
- got. up abont five miles beyond Diamond Harbour last night. Had it 
not been for so oppertunely falling in with the steamer when we did, 
we could not have arrived before Friday. My servant is packing up 
with great joy. - 





CHAPTER II. 


Farpay, Novemprr 27th.—The nearer we approached Caleutta the 
ttier the shores became, from being studded with numerous European. 
Eonsce and gardens, the former much handsomer than I expected, and 
mostly two stories high. Suddenly the anchor was let 80; every one 
asked “ Why?” with ‘sappointment in their looks—the simple reason 
Was, we were arrived! The scenc was pretfy ; numerous ships at anchor 
arou.d us, and curious boats of various kinds ; some gentlemen were seea 
approaching, with bearers holding umbrellas over their heads, comin; , for 

- the ladies on board imagine the bustle. We went on shore in a boliah, 
, a kind of gondola, only larger, and rowed in the ordi way. C. ex~ 
horted the men to pull b crying. “‘ Shabash,” “Bravo,” ete., to which 
‘they responded by a simultaneous shout of quite dramatic effect. We 
were ied over the mud on a wooden seat, and found the Camerone’ 
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a dixty fool !) were packed into the chariot, and despatehed to Mr. P.’s, 
at Alipar. e 

While waiting on the shore, the scene was most picturesque. Ti was a 
Jovely moonlight, so still and silent that, as the white-robed graceful 
figures marched slowly past, * appeared like a scene in 2 drama. We 
drove over a fine suspension briige and along the course, passed a native 
village, which, in the uncertain light, looked like a fair, and arrived ata 
noble honse in the midst of a small park. I was astonished at the size 
and beauty of the houses. After de siting Miss D. at Col. Forbes’s, a 
fine old gentleman, who came out aad pressed me most hospitably to stay 
to dinner, though he had never seen me before, I arrived at the C.’s, and 
met a warm welcome from Julia. I was amused With my drive; the 
carriage was an English-like chariot, with a roof abéve the real one, pro- 
jecting half a foot on every side, and with a large open window at the 
back as well as in the front; it looked very droll to see a coachman with 
alittle turban. I just looked at the letters to sec that you were ail well, 
and then went to dinner. he iced water and delicious fine white bread 
were luxuries to us: and it was pleasantly cool, even with a silk dress on. « 

‘The servants who wait at table are always Muhammadans; they were 
dressal wholly in white, with white and crimson turbans—very pic- 
turesque. The poerle here have nothing of the heavy sauntcring motions 
of the negro; all thcir movements are remarkably free, unconstrained, and 
graceful. Six servants waited at table, besides which, a bearer clothed } 
in crimson, and an ayah, sat on the floor in a corner amusing little Ewen, , 
who is nearly three years old, by setting up his toys for him. ‘The rooms 
are very lofty (about twenty feet high), handsomely furnished ; but tho. 
rafters are all seen, which, although they are painted green, gives an un-j 
finished look to the intcrior. Very spacious veran ahs surround the 
hone : the beds stand in the middle of the room, with a Phanka over: 

em. 

Lord Hardinge has written to offer C. the command of one of the four 
Sikh regiments to be raised on the Satlej (pay about 800 rupees a mouth), 
if he. thought it worth his acceptance. C. immediately decided on taking 
it, and as this appointment has thus been put into our hands by a: 
bounteous Heavenly Father, without any exertion on our part (beyond. 
forwarding the letters of introduction), it seems all the more clearly dis 


- will that we should go, and my heart rose with thankfulness to Him 


’ His innumerable mercies. 


C. was sitting in the verandah with Mr. C. and another friend. A man 
came and made salam: GC. said, ‘How are you? Have you a place?” 
“Nol” “Then go up and brash_ my clothes.” The two gentlemen 
stared at each other, until he explained that this was his old sirdér bearer 
or {chiet bearer) Bonamali, who was with him in captivity, and whom he 
bribed an Afghan to send to Jelalabad, instead of which they made him 
eat beef and lose easte. : 

It is odd to feel dumb. This morning I put my head out of the door, 
and two graceful, bearded; grave Muhammadans came and made salam 
tome: I said, “ Rivers:” ey made another salam. ‘ Rivers,” sqid I 
again, and they salamed once more, till at last L eried “Ayah,” when 
they nodded their heads intelligently and departed. In every room there 
are three or four people—two at t on each landing. J, has sixty; 
servants in all; she has four or five European women in the house, who," 
seem to help each other-m doin nothing. - 

.,On Satumday I drove with her and the children on the course and 

through the fort: the former is the fashionable drive along the «iver, and 

was crowded with carriages—some yay handsome—some odd Palaiquin- 
4 = - 
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earriages, hackarics drawn by small oxen, buggies, and many equestrians. 
‘The native grooms often rtfa by the side of the carriages. “All visits are 
paid before two, after which no one comes, as it is too hot. 

Yesterday, C. and J took Mrs. D. and Miss M. a drive to Garden Reach, 
about three miles from Calcutta. We passed through a native village. 
It is dark here by six o’clock, the moon high by half-past six, and I 
cannot tell you how picturesque the huts appeared peeping from among 
the trees, with sheds Before them full of grain, fruit, etc., for sale, with. 
several lights in each, and the groups of the white-robed natives seated 
or strolling about. 

This morning we had a delichtfal drive to the Baitakhana, where Dr. 
Duff lives. It was,through the native part of the town; and so pic- 
turesque are the péoplo, so beautiful their forms, so free and graceful 
in action, and so remarkably still when in repose, that it was like 
seeing a succession of pictures, or a gallery of antique bronze statues. 
Their faces are often very fine, and one is not at all struck with their 
scanty clothing. They give one more the idea of modesty in dress than 
half the young ladies you see at Court, or in full costume; I think this 
arises from the intention being in the one case to hide the figure, in the 
other to display it. | in 

Whenever a carriage drives up to a house, the gate-keeper gives as 

. many strokes on the gong as there are persons within. Dr. Duff met us 
at the door in tho most kind manner, and we were equally pleased with 
his wife.. The rooms have as many doors in them as possible for coolness, 
and the one we breakfasted in was on the ground floor, the walls quite 
bare, the room matted, and rather dark, with no windows whatever, but 
two great doors opening into the porch, yory cool and pleasant. We san 
the last three verses of the 43rd Psalm, read a portion of Scripture, and _ 
then Dr. Duff prayed. He gaye me the ‘“ Life of Mahendra,” and that of 
“ Koilas,” and to C. his own ‘‘ Lectures on the Free Kirk.” He is a much 

ounger man than I expected, but secms in delicate health, and draws his 
reath every now and then, as if his chest were weak. In speaking of 
children, he said he thought the prayers and the correspondence of the 
parents, great.means of conversion. The school which was formerly Mrs. 
ilson’s is now much fallen off, both in numbers and efficiency, but the 
Free Kirk has an Orphan School of its own for girls, under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Laing, which we are to see. : 

Thursday, December 3rd,—I have just ordered two pairs of shoes from 
a Chinaman with a long tail. Our two bearers come in as soonas I am 
ready in the morning, to make the bed—such a bed! it makes one ache 
all over? itis only one mattress, as hard as a board, and this they say is 
wholesome. In the evening the bearers come in again to prepare the bed, 
and put on the musquito curtains, and then, with equal gravity, put on 
Dicky’s over his cage—without one he would be killedi by the musquitocs. 
It is a very odious custom to have man-scrvants for ladies’ apartments, 
I sent the other day for a tin-wallah (I think “wallah” must signify man 
or fellow) to open my case of dresses—ono of the bearers came in to help 
him the latter inserted the point of a chirel, with a huge head, under 
the lid; the,tin-wallah struck it with a queer-looking hammer, each manu 

‘ using only one hand. The natives are very quick observers of manner, 
and are very sociable and frank, though perfectly respectful, to those 

‘ who, like C., they know will. take it kindly. On going to dine with 
Maria J. last night, we had three men behind the carriage, and one on 
the box beside the coachman, the supertluous ones came hecause they 
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itiful kind in England, and in each of them lights, with a group of men 
ard at work at their respective trades. I neger enjoyed Eivng about 
any place so much as this. Some of the better dwellings remind one very 
much of those at Pompeii, for they have no light except from the door, 
and are excessively small. Moubtléss the habits of the people were very 
similar. It is curious to see tng sparrows flying about the drawing-room; 
they build on the cornices, an eir twittering is very cheerful; they 
did so of old in the Temple, see Psalm lxxxiv. 3, and when I see them 
flying in and ont, I can understand how David must have envied them 
their familiarity with that holy place, from which he was exiled. 
Tuesday, December sth.—I have been longing to tell you about our 
visit to the Free Church College, on Saturday. Dr. Welsh accompanied 
as to Dr. Duff's, where we breakfasted, and immediatcly afterwards Dr. 
Duff and J, in a close carriage, and C, and Dr. Welsh in a buggy, drove 
to the institution. Our road led through the native town, the varied 
groups in which afforded me as much pleasure as usual. Mrs. Duff is a 
very attractive person, scemingly a most fit helpmeet for him. Dr. Duff 
is not much like that print at Nisbet’s—the nose there is too short, and 
the face too broad. He is a man in the prime of life, but apparently far 
from gtrong ; the sharp blade is wearing through its carthly sheath. The 
instifution is situated in the best part of Native Town, and was formerly 
the house of some great personage. We found numbers of pupils waiting 
for the bell, which rings at ten o'clock, and were introduced to Mr. Ewart 
in the library ; a fine, tall, clerical-looking man, with a very mild, calm 
face. Captain Henning joined us, and Dr. Duff then led me into a long 
gallery, with windows closed by Venetian blinds on each side. Here one 
of the missionaries offered up prayer. About 200 of the elder pupils volun 
tarily attended; they were all dressed most simply, like the majority of 
natives here, in white; their hair short, like English boys, with no mark 
of caste, and many of them with shoes. I never saw more steadfast and 
apparently devout attention. Remember these are heathen Fouthss 
attending by choice on Christian worship. Out of 1000 pupils onl 
about twelve are professed Christians. Dr. Duff then took us roun 
the building, which is very spacious, so that each class has plenty of 


room. 

The first class we heard examined had been in the institution about a 
year. Tomy surprise their teacher (one of the senior pupils, each of 
whom teaches a class for one hour daily) asked them in English, “* Who 
was the first man ?’— Adam,” was the answer, shouted by half a hun- 
dred young voices. ‘‘ Who was the first woman !""—“‘ Eve,” cried they. 
“Who made them?’ God,” answered they. “In what state were they 
—how did they lose that state!” were the next questions. Dr. Duff. ex- 

.plained to them in English the deceit of the serpent, spoke of lying, asked 
them if they did not often hear lies; to all of which they answered per- 
feetly well, just as well-taught children at home would do. But what 
atruck me most was the eagerness and animation with which they answered ; 
the intelligence and mirth which sparkled in their eyes whenever anything 
amused them, and the plegsure with which they listened to whut was 
said. I never saw a teacher on such delightful terms with his pupils. 

When Dr. Duff spoke to the boys, he was auswered by them exactly as 
a beloved parent. ‘The next class were of the same standing, and were 
taking a lesson from a learned Pandit in Bengali. We then descended, 
to what was formerly the domestic temple, a beautiful hall, with arches 

_ opening igto the court round which the house is built. Here the two 
ceninaner alaska ora inane —thay tach: them-“a9g. follows :—The 
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they all repeat it. He then puts up an X, tells them its name, and then 
teaches them that these twe letters form the English name of an ox. He 
makes them describe the ox, and tells them the English word for every 
part of it. This he did before us, asking them in Bengali what has an ox 
on his head, they cried horns, ears, eyes, ang mouth, &c., in English. He 
eross-guestioned them about it. ‘“ Whatare its feet for?’ “To walk,” 
shouted they. Why, then, does not this (pointing to the stand) walk ?” 
“ Because it has got no life,” was their answer. Some of the children 
were very pretty. All have the most beautiful large diamond-like ex- 
pressive black eyes imaginable. ‘The next class above this have a book 
given them, and seeing the same words they have already learnt, find 
they have begun torcad. They learn short phrases, and are questioned. 
oneach, “Chalk is*white.” “ What is white?’ “Chalk.” ‘* What is 
Chalk?’ . “ White.” All in English. In évery lesson, and at every 
stage, they are questioned and cross-questioned in every possible manner 
which the ingenuity of the teacher can devise, whereas in the native 
schools they are merely crammed with so many words by heart, and no 
pretence is ever made of teaching them the meaning. As each monitor 
38 only employed in teaching one hour in the day, his energies are all 
fresh, and I never saw any school where there was so much life and,spirit 
displayed both by the teacher and the taught. Every one was alive, 
awake, eager, happy, and intelligent; certainly they are a most quick- 
witted, intelligent race ; they understand a word or a sign in a moment, 
and prick up their ears at everything that is going on. 

The next class we stopped at was composed of elder boys,—they were 
reading an English history of Bengal; Dr. Duff questioned them. on it, 
and then led them to consider the origin of the diversity of language in the 
world. They could not answer him at first, but when he broke up his 
questions into smaller ones, they replied rightly. When they can wader- 
stand English they are instructed exactly as Christian boys would be, 
An hour each day is devoted to the Bible or the Evidences; their very 
earliest books contain Christian instruction, and those in the College 
department learn the Shorter Catechism, the Confession of Faith, and read 
such hooks as ““Horne’s Evidences,” ‘“ Mundy’s Christianity and Hindu- 
-ism Contrasted,” and “Erskine’s Internal Evidences.” Dr. Duff loses no 
opportunity of bringing every subject to bear on the one thing needful. 
In this instance he asked them what ‘‘ Paj&” was? they replied “ Worship 
offered to different gods’—one said in a loud voice, “to false gods.” 
“Did they know any commandment forbidding that?’ They quoted the 
first and second. ‘Was it lawful to do so?’ They answered “No;” 
and one cried, ‘‘it is dishonouring God.” Dr. Duff asked thom who 
several of their gods were? and how they were represented? ‘The God 
of War is represented riding upon a pig.” “A pig !—that is a very war- 
like animal,” said Dr. Duff, right merrily, whereupon there was such a 
display of white teeth, and such mirthful looks, as showed they had 
wonderfully small respect for the warlike deity. He then made them 
describe Durga, the consort of Siva and Goddess of Destruction. “ A very 
sweet and merciful goddess, was she not?’ his they denied laughingly, 
and teld how she had a dozen arms to slay men with, and a necklace of 
skulle, and a firdle of hands and feot; in face quite black, and her tongue 
hanging out the length of a span! ‘Then he asked them the name of the 

<@overnor-General, the name of the Queen, whose deputy he was, and 
inquired what they would expect him to feel if some of his subjects, instead. 
of going to make salém to him, were to go down to the riverside, take 
some clay, make it up into any shape they pleased, and then salam to it ; 
would ,he not be much displeased, and Took on it as an insult that they 
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should consider it better to bay respect to this clay than to himself? And 
80 it is with the Most High . Leanonlygive you a very imperfect 
account of all Dr. Duff said. 

‘We then returned to the chief lecture-room, where one of the younger 
classes received a lesson on Watural History, repeated some texts and 
hymns, among them that beautiful one, “Oh! that will be joyful, joyful, 
joyful!” Was not this enough to stir the very depths of one’s heart? 
An elder class was then examined in geography, and a still more advanced. 
one in the use of the globes. The teacher of the latter is a regular master 
in the institution, and was one of the tirst pupils when it was opened 
fifteen years ago. His name is Isha Chandra De. Ho asked them, among 
other things, how they could prove the earth was flattened at the poles ? 
The answer was, by the increased velocity of the ‘Pendulum, and the: 
explained this step by step. They use ‘Keith on the Globes,” and state 
the names of the planets,*and the distance of several of them. Here 
again, after other qnestions, Dr. Duff spoke to them of their responsibility 
on account of what they knew of the way of salvation. They answered as 
Christian lads would have done, and he then urged them to lay these 
things to, heart, and to beware of resisting the truth. While we were 
afterwards pausing for a few minutes C. asked IshaChandra De if he were 
a Christian > He said, “No, Godalone can give belief.” C, told him of the 
anxiety he felt that others should share those blessings, which he knew 
the Siospel offered, and promised him ‘Gregory's Evidences,’ which he 
accepted with great pleasure, and said he would read it. This young man 
has taken pains to instruct his wife, a thing which is always vehemently 
opposed by the family. F 

ooking out on the court, we saw the younger boys enjoying foot 

and cricket, which is considered a kind of miracle in the soft indolon' 
Bengalis. Here there was nothing but energy and life, yet I remarked 
how much more gentle, and therefore gentlemanly, they are in their 
manners than English boys; there was no rough horee-play, no rudeness ; 
they say an Indian boy never dreams of robbing a bird’s nest, hunting a 
eat, boxing, or any other of those innumerable cruel acts which man: 
English fathers view with complacency as evidences of the manly spixi 
which is to fit theirsons for the hunting-tield. In this matter the heathen 
boys behave.as Christians should do. We returned to the lecture-room 
and heard one of the senior classes examined in logie and political economy. 
Ail the examinations were impromptu, so that in many instances only one 
or twoin the class could give the exact answer—they showed that in a 
syllogism the predicate is contained in the major proposition. Dr. Duff 
then asked them if this was the case what is the use of logie? and ex~ 
plained it to be a process of developing truth, which really is there, but 
which is hidden from the person to whom you speak—just as in chemistry, 
you affirm that ihe air is composed of two gases. Another says, ‘ How 
ean it be, I don’t see that.” The chemist analyses the atmosphere and 
shows it to him~so in logic. You say man is responsible, another denies 
it. How would you prove it: Man has freedom of action, conscience, 
intellect, &e. &c. ‘This is granted, but these faculties would not have 
been given him by God except for some good purpose—wherefore man is 
responsible to God for the use he makes of them; this wi elicited from. 
the pupils by questions. Pon 

In Political Economy they showed the use of division of labour, of~ 
merchants, of the learned ‘and theoretical members of a community. 1 
asked (threugh Dr. Duff) what was the use of those persons who lived on 
their own résource wethout workine: they answered. ‘‘ None at all.” and 
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struck me so forcibly before, how utterly useless is the state of those 
“ who live at home at ease’’ unless they fill the office God has especially 
allotted to them of caring for the poor. i 

Here we were interrupted by a crowd of white-robed students, bringing 
in a model steam-engine. Bona Mali De, ene of the teachers, brother-in- 
law to Isha Chandra De, explained it most clearly. He told us he was of 
the Weaver caste. We saw the room where evening service is held every 
Sabbath in English, many of the pupils attend, and also some from the 
Hindd Government College. In fact, they are better instructed in 
Christianity than half the young men at home. But Satan and the evil 
heart of unbelief keep them from renouzcing all things for Christ’s sake ; 
yet they believe Christianity with the intellect, will argue far it, and will 

rove it. The verf worst, those who most entirely go back to Hindu 
Pabits on leaving the institution, yet better than uneducated Hindus, and 
desire education continue for their children. Many instruct their youn, 
daughters and wives. About three-fourths of these lads are married. 
The daily attendance is nearly 1000. More than 1280 are on the books, 
and even during the Hindu holidays, when every other educational insti- 
tution is closed, and all the publio offices shut, the pverage daily at- 
tendance has been upwards of 600. On the greatest day of the Durga 
Puja in 1844, 125 were present. I look on these two last facts as the 
most remarkable of any. It shows what a shake Hinduism has received. 
Pray that the Lord will send down the dew of His Spirit on this insti- 
fution and this land, that they may bring forth fruit to the glory of His 
Holy Name! ; : 

The next morning we received our home letters, and in the afternoon 
came the lovely little watch. Just after breakfast to our great joy Jacob, 
our most faithful and invaluable Christian servant, rejoined us, having 
arrived by the steamer, and with him a Jew from Madras, named Abraham. 
Joseph, a native of Damascus, who was converted through the instru- 
mentahty of the Rev. Mr. Lugard, an English chaplain, in 1845. A 
cousin of his, named Jacob, professed Christianity at the same time; they 
were both baptized, and, after some delay, forwarded to Jerusalem. When 
they arrived the bishop had just died, and the rabbis were using every 
means to oppose Christianity. Mrs, Wylie took us to see the school for 
Jewish and Armenian girls under the care of Mrs. Ewart, the wifo of one 
of our missionaries. Mrs. Ewart had been Jonging and praying to be made 
useful to the native women, when an excellent Armenian Protestant 
Missionary, Mr. Aratoon, came and asked her to open a school for his 
countrywomen. She agreed on condition of his finding a place. He took 
avery nice room in a native house; she went there but no pupils came. 
Vor three days she and the aged missionary met and united in prayer; on 
the fourth two little girls appeared, and she has now about seventy, not 
quite half of whom are Jcwesses. 

Mre, Ewart seems far from strong. The elder class read very nicely a 
chapter in the New Testament, with a perfectly pure English accent. 
‘They learn geography, write, and work very neatly, and have a good 
acquaintance with the main doctrines of Seripture. The progress the 
have‘made duging the short time the school has existed is quite wonderful. 
The Jewish Parents make no objection to their daughters reading the 
New Testament. My husband spoke to them on disobedience to the 

aw of God constituting thevery essence of sin, and on the willingness of 
” Christ “the Messiah”—‘ the true God”—to save all who come to him; 
but they ate yery shy, and it is difficult to get them to answer. They are 
taught entirely in English. © 
One er two of the Armenian girls are lovely, with beautifully chiselled 
a 7 € 
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features, and a clear brunette coraplexion, so fine and delicate that no 
fair one could be prettier. They look much olger than they are; those of 
eleven look like fifteen. Most of the Jewesses were very plain, with very 
coarse features, and some with a moustache; many of them gaudily 
“dressed with silver lace on thew robes, and beads round their necks. 

‘The Armenians, who intermaary frequently with the Portuguese, who 
are as dark, if not darker than the Hindus, dress like Europeans, only 
with a profusion of flowers and trimmings. The Jewesses wear a tight- 
fitting robe, fastened beneath the bosom; and one little girl had a train 

oO hers, 

Mrs. Ewart gave me a sampler “ to send to my sister.” Itis worked by 
a very good little Jewess, named Jamilah Musa Bakahia, about ten or 
eleven years old. Her parents wished to take her awéy to marry her, and 

ad even bespoken her wedding garment; but sheis so fond of the school, 
that she prevailed on them to allow her to stay another year, 

The pupils sang a hymn, and we then went to the lower room, where 
there is a class of about forty infants; such a variegated bank of babes 
would astonish any English teacher, for the little bodies were arrayed in 
all the colours of the rainbow. Ono small thing of two years old had a 

bap, and several had patches of opium to the size of sixpence, on the 
forchcad and temples, as a cure for colds. Two half-cast. teachers assist 
Mrs. Ewart, both of them very pleasing. The little children answered. 
many questions, similar to those in ‘ Watts’s First Catechism,” extremely 
well, and then sang the “Infant School Hymn,” which, doubtless, you 
cnow—'‘ We wash our faces, we comb our hair.” T never saw a prettier 


sight. , 
: When we thanked Mrs. Ewart for her kindness, she expressed herself 
, in the most prateful terms for our visit. She said it was such an encou- 
xagement to her, for hardly any one yisits or knows anything about this 
most interesting school, although it is one with great prospects vf useful- 
ness, and, at the same time, with many discouraging circumstances 
attached toit. The girls do not stay long at the school, on account of 
their early marriages; and the influence they are under at home is often. 
quite contrary to that which is exercised over them during the hours of 
instruction. “ But still we arc sure that the good seed will bring forth 
fruit; and that the word of the Lord will not return unto Him void, but 
shall prospemin that whereto He sends it. , 

Thursday, December 17th, 1846,—According to appointment, we drove 
to Dr. Dutf’s house this morning, and he accompanied us to the Female 
Orphan School in connexion with the Free Church, Miss Laing has just 
moved into a new house, with a nice garden, and accommodation for one 
hundred pupils. As yet she has only thirty, besides one day scholar (a 
country-born girl), and a little Bengali child of three years old, who 
comes of her own free will. Most of the orphans are of Portuguese origin: 
they are all dressed according to the custom of thei: spective nations. 
Miss Laing ié a very lady-like, attractive person, the daughter of a cap- 
tain in the army, and has devoted herself to this good work from love to 
Him who said ‘Feed my lambs.” The children were all assembled in 
three classes, in a spacious apartment on the ground-floor, open on* two 
sides to the outer. air. Their copy-books were laid out for inspection, 
and, like those at the Jewish school, were remarkable for their neatness; 
there were no blots, no Ictters left out, no carelessness, dike some copy- 
books at home. ‘The first thing that attracted our attention was the: 

oungest class, under the charge of Mahendra’s widow Hose, the sweetest- 

ooking ung Ben, 31 have seen. Her face is quite lovely, not only 
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dressed, like all her countrywomen, in a white sort of sheet wrapped 
round her head and figure. Her little girl, a beautiful child of about two 
ears old, clung to her.. You will understand the interest with which we 
Tooked on Mahendra’s wife and child. I took her hand; but, like all the 
native women, she is too shy to speak befgre strangers. She was brought 
up at Mrs, Wilson’s school, and is the bosom friend of her fellow-pupil 
Anna, whom Koilas married. They were wedded on the same day, and 
became widows within six weeks of each other. Ross is well educated, 
her husband having taken great pains to instruct her; she is very useful 
in the school; they have every reason to believe her a converted person. 
Dr. Duff pointed ont one little girl in the class whose parents were slain 
by dacoits (robbers), and who was found on the road, where the jackals 
had already begun “to eat her. She looked up in my face with such a 
pretty smile, and such beautiful, merry, black eyes, it was impossible 
not to pet her. The eldest class then read the 2nd of John. Dr. Duff 
questioned them upon it, and cross-questioned them most strictly. They 
answered perfectly. He examined them on many different parts of 
Seripture, with all of which they were well acquainted. He explained 
to them the nature of the union between the Lord Jesus and His people, 
and illustrated it by the fate of a branch broken off fromatree. He said, 
“What would become of a branch broken off? What is that like?” 
When, they fully understood this illustration, he asked for some text 
“wherein our Lord was spoken of as a vine. They immediately quoted, 
“Tam the vine, ye are the branches.” He then illustrated it by the 
dependence of an infant on its mother for food and support; and quese 
tioned them again on what he had said; asked them what our Lord said. 
of children coming to him. They quoted, “ Suffer little children,” and 
“Fe took them up and blessed them.” Dr. Duff then examined them on | 
Beggraphy, in which they answered very satisfactorily. . 

Miss Laing showed us the house; it is very clean and. simple; every- 
thing is done by the girls, who learn to wash, cook, and all kinds of 
household work, They have no communication with any native scrvants; 
and only one . bearer is kept to clean the walls and the lights. The 
children are brought up exactly like natives, and sleep on bare wooden 
bedstcads, with no mattress or pillow. ‘The very little ones have a small 
pillow; in the cold season each has a blanket, and in the hot weather a 
sheet, to wrap herself in; they live on curry and rice twiceaday. The 
only thing that can be done for them, as they grow up, is to marry them 
to Christians, as it is impossible to send thei to service in any family, on 
account of the heathen servants they would be obliged to mingle with. 
Some have been baptized in infancy; of course, none of the others are 
until they give evidence of conversion. One girl has been lately received 
into the Church of Christ—I had remarked her extreme interest when 
Dr. Duff was speaking. 

Miss Laing conducts morning and evening worship daily, and one of 
the missionaries preaches to them on the Sabbath; they are taught Ben- 
gali and English simultaneously, as at the College. Miss Laing told me 
that the average expense of each child, cxejusive of house-rent (which is 
very*high in Caloutta) and of the teachers’ salaries, is three rupees, or 

- six shillings month! . How many could subscribe this sum, and thus 
rescue an orphan from wild beasts, or from men who are even worse! A 
alittle girl died about.a fortnight ago with all the confidence, joy, and faith 
of an experienced saint! She longed to depart, and be with Jesus, and 
spoke to all-her companions with the greatest earnestness, exhorting them 
to flee to Christ for salvation. « 
On duesday, December 18th, we went to Dumdum. Dr. Clarke is in 
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medical charge of the Amirs of Sind, several of whom are here. One of ’ 


them (whom we afterwards saw driving abowt in an English undress 
untform), Prince Muhammad Ali Khan, is very clever—speaks and reads 
English, and will even read the Bible. He broke his leg some time ago, 
avery bad compound fracture Sand, in the course of attendance on him, 
Dr. Clarke expressed a hope that he sometimes prayed. “ Mow can I 
pray *” said he; “my leg is broken.” Dr. Clarke explained to him the 
nature of prayer, which he seemed fully to comprehend. He never joins 
the others in the Muhammadan forms; but this appears to be from’ dis- 
belief in Islam, rather than from belief in anything else. The drive to 
Dumdum is very pretty; there are native huts almost the whole way, 
except where the fine villas and grounds of the rich Babys of Caleutta inter- 
vene, with gardens and railings, apparently very much in the English style. 
Saturday, December 19th.—C. and I took tea with Dr. and Mrs. Duff, 
to meet the four native Catechists ;—one is a Brahmin, named J: agadishwar 
Bhattacharjya; another a Kalin Brahman (which is the very highest 
caste), named Prasuné Kumar Chatterjia; Lal Behari Dé (pronounced 
Day), of the Banker caste; Behari Lal Sing, the Rajput, was il , and could 
not come. They are all young men, remarkably quict and gentleman; 
in maner, with most intelligent countenances. It was on the ond 
November, 1841, that Jagadishwar first opened his heart to the Mis- 
sionaries, and expressed his desire for baptism. This was the very day 
that the insurrection of Kabul broke ont; and, strange to say, owing toa 
yery remarkable conjunction of the planets which toolc place at that time, 
the conviction was universal among the natives that some great calamity 
was impending over the British Empire, so much so that business was 
almost susponded, and the people wandered about doing nothing. 
they heard, therefore, that a Brahmin was about to be baptized, they 
looked upon this as the immediate beginning of the gelamity, and on the 
following morning the Institution was besieged by thousands. Dr. Duff 
had to throw himself into the midst of the crowd to rescue Jagadishwar 
from the friends who were dragging him away. He said, “I looked ag 
fierce as Captain Mackenzie was doing at that very time, and told them 
they should only have him by passing over my body.” ‘The lad Was 
rescued, but the clamour continuing, Dr. Duff went to fetch the police. 
The mob suffered him to depart; and, to prove he was not carrying the 
young convert away with him, he ordered the carriage to be driven all 
round the court, that they might see that he was alone. When the police 
came, the immediate danger of the house being forced ceased; and the 
Missionaries being perfectly satistied with the state of the young man’s 
mind, from the long conversation they had had with him the previous 
night, came to the conclusion that it was advisable to baptize him imme- 
diately ; this was accordingly done, in the hall of the Tustitution, in the 
presence of all the pupils. . 
Immediately.the natives heard that he had cast away the Brabminical 
cord and received baptism, they looked upon it as “ un fait aceompli,’*=— 
an irrevocable act,—and quietly dispersed. He is a very handsome 
alisielieate ands, aquiline nose, and magni- 
Heent eyes, as they all have. The Kalin Brahman has not,such regular 
features; his nose isa little retrouss¢, but he has a very sweet expression, 
and a remarkably well-formed head. One of his prerogatives, as a Kalin 
Brahmah, was that of marryiag as many wives as he chose; and many * 
Kling make a livelihood going about the country to marry the 
bo will give a large sum for the honour of 
allying his’ family with the illustrious race of the Kalin Brahmans ; he 
then leaves the said wife in her father’s house, and perhaps neyar sees 
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her again. Fortunately Prasina had only married one wife, and, follow- 
ing the Divine directions; he felt he had no right to cast her off, if she 
were willing to come to him. ‘This he had reason to believe was the case, 
although since the day of his open confession of Christianity he had neither 
seen nor heard of her. He, however, ket up amicable intercourse with 
his sister, who lived some distance from@aleutta. At the time of a great 
festival, bis two friends, Jagadishwar and Lal Behari Dé, advised him to 
go and pay 4 visit to his sister, in hopes of hearing something of his wife ; 
he thought it of no use, but went. ‘At first his sister was out-—he spent 
the time in reading the Bible, and, praying that, if it was God’s will, a 
way for the recovery of his wife might be opened to him, He returned, 
1o his sister’s housg, and found his young wife there ;—this was the first 
interview since his conversion. He found she was willing to go with him 
to the ends of the earth ; so, directing her to return home, as if nothing 
had happened, he went to the river side and engaged a boat. She met 
him in the evening; they entered the boat, and arrived safely in Cal- 
cutia. He then began to teach her, and she proved a most docile and 
intelligent scholar. She was soon baptized, and they have now an infant, 
whom Dr. Duff had the pleasure of baptizing a few weeks ago. Lasked 
Prasana if his wife was very young; he said, “ Not very—about,sixteen 
or seventeen.” Itislooked upon as a calamity, in a Hindoo family, if a 
- Woman receives any kind of instruction ; notwithstanding this, some of 
the educated Hindoos have begun to teach their wives. Dr. Duff said it 
had often been a matter of serious consideration among the Missionaries, 
what should be done in case of the conversion of one who had already 
married several wives, because, all these marriages being legal, how could 
they be broken? One thing is clear, that_such a person could not be 
admitted into any office of the Christian ministry, as both a Bishop and, 
Deacon is required to be “the husband of one wife.” . : 
The story of the absent Catechist, Behari Sing, was very intcresting. 
About twenty years ago, an old Raj dat, the highest caste next to the 
Brahmans, came-down to Calcutta. He ‘had two sons, whom he subse- 
quently placed in the Scotch College, where they both became convinced 
of the truth of Christianity, without being brought to feel their personal 
need of it. When the elder one, Behari Sing, was asked by Dr. Duff 
why he did not become a Christian, he answered, I believe everything, 
‘but I feel nothing.” They both left the Institution ; the younger made 
his way up to Chunar, near Benares, where he fell in with Mr. Bowley, a 
Church of England Missionary, who, astonished with his acquaintance 
with Christianity, determined to water the good seed which Dr. Duff had 
planted. God gave the increase; the young man was baptized (I am 
sorry to say by the name of Timothy, instead of his own name), and then 
he began to urge his brother by letter to follow his example. Behari 
Sing was at this time a Government servant at Jubbulpore, under Mr. 
Macleod, a pions civilian, who had formerly maintained him at College ; 
and whose exhortations, joined to those of is brother, were soon blessed 
by God. The first sign he gave of his sense of the value of the Gospel, 
wag by sending eighty rupees—i whole menth’s salary—toward the sup- 
ort of the Institution. Soon after, he came down to Caleutta to receive 
aptism. On his road, he met, at a small station (where good Mrs. 
“Wilson then rpsided), some English High Church gentlemen, who, on 
Jearning his intentions, plied him with arguments in fayour of Apostolic 
Snecession, Episcopacy, the efficacy of the ‘Sacraments, and told him that 
such baptism as Dr. Duff could administer was no baptismat all, He 
‘listened patiently, and then solemoly asked: ‘Tota soul trembling in the 
presdce of a holy and just God, and longing for salvation, what is there 
’ : € 5 
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in all you say to meet his case?” They had nothing to reply. After his 
baptism, he gave up his salary of eighty rupe®s monthly, and his pro- 
spects of advancement, for the pittance of eight rupees per month and the 
privilege of working in the Lord’s vineyard ; and to crown the whole, the 
stern old soldier—of whom BYh4ri had said, “If I were to become a 
Christian, my father would cut of my head” —followed his sons’ example, 
and also enlisted under the banners of the Captain of our salvation. Does 
not this call on us to bless and glorify God? ‘ 

The audacious Tamasha Wallah (literally play-fellow) dressed himsclf 
up as an officer, with a white mask, and was (the ladies having departed) 
showing how a young Ensign treats his bearer. I immediately went to 
see, and never was more diverted. He did it admigably, and showed, 
such a perception of European follies, as to prove an enectual warning to 
all present not in any way to commit themselves before these quiet, quick- 
witted natives, He had laid hold of one of Julia’s bearers, and was 

making him walk backwards and forwards for his amusement, bestowing 

a kick every now and then to quicken his movements. He then 

sent him for a bottle of brandy, stamped and rampanged about, and finally 

began to dance, exactly like an awkward Englishman attempting a horn- 
' pipe. Ke-forced his supposed servant to dance, and looked at him through 
an eye-glass. He then rought in one of his companions dressed as a lady, 
dragged her about by way of taking a walk, and then danced with her in 
imitation of a quadrille and waltz. I cannot understand any one ventur- 
ing to waltz before a native, after seeing this apt caricature of the per- 
formance! It was yery droll, and only too true. 
haversince found that a Mullah, in controversy with Mr. Pfander of 
Agra, alleges the custom of “ kissing and putting their arms round the 
+ waists of other men’s grown-up daughters, sisters, and wives,” as an argu- 
ment against Christianity. The “‘ kissing’ appears to have been added by 
the imaginative Mullah, but I do not see how a waltz or polka could pos= 
sibly be defended in the eyes of an Oriental. I hope Mr. Pfander ex- 
plained to him that Christianity does not (as he alleges) sanction these 
practices, for it teaches us to “ abstain from all appearance of evil.” 

The houses here are all within courtyards (called compounds) with 
gates. The Durwan, or gatckecpor, here is a Brahmin of very high castes 
part of his business is to let no one carry anything out of the compound 

> without a warrant of'some kind that he is authorized to do so. 

J drew a Bairaghi, or Yoghi, z.¢. a Hindu religious mendicant, who sat 
himself down in the Durwan’s shed, so that I had an excellent view of 
him from one of the windows. He was a fine tall young man, with mild 
expression, his beard shaved, but his moustache and hair long; his left 
arm he carried bolt upright, never to come down again; I believe thoy 
devote the limb to some god. It was rather shrunk in size, and the nails 
came through the back of the hand; he was dressed in a tiger-skin, with 
a.cap of the same. He had a staff, and a small linen bag slung over his 
right shoulder, I suppose for provisions. I saw him reading a book which 
one of the servants Jent him. 

Thursday 24th.—C. accomaanied Mr. Cameron, General yon Gagern, of 
the Dutch service, and his Aides-de-Camp, tothe Medical College. Ttisa 
curious fact, that the first class of Students at the Medical Colle re, te. 
those who go through a course of study sufficient to qualify them for 
Assistant-Surgeons, are almost exclusively Hindus; the second class, or 
those who, without Icarning anatomy, are qualified for hospital dressers, 

- dispensers 3f medicine, &c., are almost exclusively Mahammadans, ant 
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the Hindu, although the religion of the latter is much the most opposed 
to surgery. The Mussulfadn helds the prejudices he has learnt from the 
Hindu much more strongly than he from whom he has acquired them, 
There are hardly two Mussulmans at the Free Church College, and con- 
verts from among them are almost unkno%n, 

Monday, December 28th.—Being yer anxious to see something of the 
Muharram (the Mahammadan festival in remembrance of Hasan and 
Hoscyn, the two sons of Ali), I borrowed J.’s chariot, and started about 
three o’clock alone, taking Jacob on the box to interpret for me. I took 
my skétch-book with me, and we had not gone far before we fell in with 
divers nondescript-looking camels of wood with human faces and turbans, 
their bodics paintegl orange ; they represent the camels on which Hoseyn 
fled—but it was only by the force of genius and erudition united that I 
found out they were meant for camels at all. Dr. W. took them for 
ostriches! By-the-bye, the Porsians call the ostrich shutr-murgh or 
camel-fowl.” ” ‘Chere were also divers little towers about eight feet high, 
very prettily adorned and painted, in cach of which a silver hand is 
plaved. It represents the hand of Hasan, which was cut off when he was 
slain. I stopped to draw one of these, and then a camel stopped to be 
drawn—I wil, send you these “ pleasing images.” A few annat made 
the bearer of the said monster quite happy—in fact, the natives seem to 
take special delight in being drawn, and as soon as they perceive that you 
are sketching, keep quite still till you have done. 

e drove slowly through the Bazar, which is nothing more nor less 
than streets full of shops, Bazar meaning simply market or High-street, 

‘hese streets are extremely picturesque, the houses being generatiy of one 
story, very low, with far-projceting pent-house sheds a long the whole 
front which is open to the street. 1 never saw so populous a neighbour. 

ood aa this—every little shop has half a dozen persons in it. I drew 
two shops—in front of one was a boy winding thread by holding the skein 
over his knees, 

‘I stopped to see numerous towers, and also to buy sweetmeats in the 
Bazar; they sell them in little cups made of leaves ; the natives generally 
cat off plantain leaves, as they are thus secure from the danger of eating 
off a plate which has been used by a man of lower caste. I was very 
much amused with my. expedition, and the seryants seemed delighted to 
have a lady who was so curious, ‘for they looked at each particular tower 
with as much interest as if they had never seen one before, and came to 
tell me the expense ofeach. One cost eight, another twelve rupees, and 


pletion of the towers, were very picturesque. 

Tuesday, December 29th.—Crowds of people surrounded the tank oppo- 
site our house the whole morning, throwing the figures of camels into it, 
this being the last day of the Muharram, 5 

New Year” a Day, 1847.—Breakfasted early, and drove to Union Chapel, 
(taking Jacob with us), where every New Year’s-day there is a truly 
eatholic Communion, in which all the Missionaries, of every denomina- 
tion, (except the Church of England), and afy other Christians who wish 

do so, joimin celebrating their Redeemer's Feast.: Mr. MacDonald, 
of the Free Church, was just finishing the prayer; Mr, Lacroix, a Swiss 
Presbyterian, of the London Missionary Society, then preached a your 
animated, simple, but-most touchivg sermon, on “ Heaven and earth shal 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” Hespoke of the certainty 
of God’s promises, the sureness of salvation contrasted with thé transitori- 
ness of all-things earthly, and ended by saying, “A few more years 
may &ea congregation met Fithin these walls for the same purpose that 
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we are; but another minister will occupy the pulpit, and of all now 
prescnt every one will have passed away to theVudgment Seat of God,” 
—and then rayed that it might be only to enter into the inner Sanctuary, 
to dwell with. the Lamb for ever and ever. A young minister of the 
Scotch Establishment, Mr. HerMlerson, prayed with great fervour, so did 
a venerable American Baptist Missionary ; Mr. Boaz, the minister of the 
Chapel (an Independent}, made a most touching address before the 
delivery of the bread, and another before that of the wine, on “This do 
in remembrance of me.’’ The first was on remembering what Christ has 
done for us; the second, on remembering what we are bound to do for 
him. Mr. Ewart, of the Free Kirk, was one of those who distributed the 
Elements. We all sat still in our places, and the bread, cut in little 
pieces, was handed round. After the service, we sang the hymn, 
“Once again before we part.” Mr. Boaz afterwards shook hands with 
both of us, and gave us back the communion cards to keep in remem- 
prance of the day. I cannot tell yon how affecting a service it was. 

_ _ We drove to the Wylies—a most fit house to visit after such a service. 
We found Mr. Hawkins, the excellent Christian Judge, there, and also a 
young man belonging to the Exchange (a kind of large shop), whe was 
treate®with as much kindness and respect as the man in high office 
beside him. This is one feature which distinguishes the Christians in 
Calcutta, that their houses and society are open to all who appear to be 
truly Christian people, although their station in life may be a humble one. 
Mrs. Wylie told me that Mr. Lacroix has been here for the last twenty 

ears, and is the most acceptable missionary of any to the natives. 
ot long since he went to Europe for two or three years, and was very 
aseful in stirring upan interest in missions in Engiand, Scotland, France, 
sand Switzerland. He brought several young men from Geneve with him, 
one of whom has marricd his cldest daughter. | ‘They are-settled at a vil- 
lage near Alipar, where the young missionary's wife is most useful. She 
has a school under her care for native girls, and speaking Bengali like a 
native gives her great opportunities of doing good. They say it is bean- 
tiful to hear her pray with her pupils. 

One of the young converts I met at the Wylies’ (a Brahman), owed his 
conversion to the death ofa fellow-scholar, who was brought out to the Ghat 
(as the custom is) to breathe his last. He called his companions to him, 

.and said, ‘‘ Do not do as I havedone: I have believed in Christ, but have 
been ashamed to confess Him before men.” This dying admonition was 
blessed. to the young hearer: and may we not hope that the dying cons 
fession of the weak believer was a sign that he too was one of the fold of 
hrist ? 

Saturday, January 2nd, 1847.—The houses in Caleutta are remarkabl 
fine, with flat roofs. Almost every bed-room bas a bath-room attached, 
which is paved, and rows of chattis (earthen pitchers), full of water, are 

laced: there for pouring over oneself. The natives seem to be incessantly 
bathing. Little conduits run along most of the large streets, and there they 
are pouring water over themselves from morning till night; but they doit 
very decently, never wholly Mclothed. None but women of low caste ara 
ever scen in the streets: some of therm wear rings in theirnoses. The 
native hackney coaches are very droll. There is generally a servant 
gravely seated, cross-legged on the top. The bearers, who are all Hindus, 
and who, in a family, perform most of the functions of héusemaids, such 
as making the beds, dusting g the furni ir hai 
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employed in ladies’ apartments and bedrooms only in Calcutta: I have 
never heard of its being @ne elsewhere. All over India many ladies are- 
guilty of great carelessness in dress, to call it by no worse name, appear- 
ing before their servants and strangers in flannel dressing-gowns, and 
even less decorous garments. But nowhe*e are these evil practices car- 
ried to such a disgraceful extent as in @aleutta. There, ladies will give 
audience to half-a-dozen men-servants in their slecping apartments, the 
moment they have risen. And I have even known an instance of a young 
and handsome woman dressing and undressing in the presence of the 
tailors, with as little seruple as if they had becn old women. 

Sunday, January 8rd.— Went to Miss Laing’s, as I was anxious to spend. 
the rest of the day grith her. We dined at three o'clock, and the two 
youngest children with us. The orphans cook, as well as do everything 
else for themselves; and the few servants Miss Laing is obliged to have 
for herself are wholly separated from them. She told me the children 
were romarkably docile, punishment rarely necessary; the three little 
Jewessos giving more trouble than all the rest put together—wilfulness, 
perversity, and obstinacy being prominent characteristics in them, though 
jn many ways they are very attractive children, She says the greatest 
difficulty with the native children is from their habits of deceit. 4 asked 
her about the kind of education she intended to give them. She said, as 
high a one as they are capable of. She teaches them everything they are 
able to learn, and hopes that some of them will turn out clever and highly 
educated women. r. Ewart came about four o'clock, and delivered an 
exposition on a chapter in Acts. This he or one of the other Missionaries 
does every Sabbath, as the girls have no other means of hearing preaching, 
it being impossible for’them to walk through the streets to church. 

Dr. Duff offered to take me with his daughter to Baranagar, where an- 
examination of the Branch School was to be held. On our way he showed 
us the new Mission House, and buildings for converts, now just. on the 
point of occupation, and pointed out the Old Institution, which was full of 
scholars, his former house, and the trees which he himself had planted. 
‘We also passed the Leper Asylum, where these unfortunate people have a 
maintenance on condition of not going out of the compound; and the 
Mahratta ditch, made to defend Calcutta from those dreaded invaders. 
‘We had a very pretty drive; Baranagar itself is a sequestered rural spot, 
like an illustration in “ Paul and Virginia.” 

_Mr. Smith, the missionary, lives in a very pretty one-storied native 
house, with a tank before it, and the school is a thatched bamboo Banga- 
low, close by. There are about 200 pupils. Mahendra once taught there. 
They have at present an excellent half-caste Christian master, and a very 
clever Hindu teacher, brought up at the Assembly’s Institution. Mrs. 
Hutton, the wife of the good English chaplain at Dumdum, was the only 
other lady present; but Dr. Clark of Dumdum, Mr. Ewart, and Mr. 
McKail were there, and oll examined the boys. They answered ex- 
tremely well in mental arithmetic, geography, Roman and English history, 
geometry, and Scripture history, &c. ‘The eldest class read and explained 
a lopg passage, taken at random, from “@aradise Lost,” book second, 
describmg Gatan’s flight. Dr. Duff asked what was meant by Satan 

utting on his wings. One answered, ‘‘ he put them into practice” (mean- 
The use). This, was the only mistake that I remember. On English 
history, Mr. Ewart asked about the civil wars, and then inquired which 
was best, war or peace *—they all answered “peace,” with great zeal. 
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very fine powerful man, and gives one the idea of being full of manly 
determination and courage, was so astonished bat he paused for a mo- 
ment, and then said, ‘‘ But would you not fighffor gour homses-yont own 
families?’ “No,” said they, “the Bengalis would not fi ht—they are all 
cowards.” Iam not guite surgif he asked whether they themselves would 
not fight, or if their countrymen would not do so 3; but the answer was as 
above; and Mr. Ewartremaineddumb andamazed. This made me think 
that patriotism seldom if ever exists in those (unless they are true Chris- 
tans) who are much in advance of their countrymen, because they despise 
their own people, instead of taking a pride in belonging to them : this idea 
would alloy patriotism in general with a huge portion of vanity and self. 
exaltation. We are patriotic, generally, because we think our own na- 
tion the best of all nations, and ourselves honouredsby belon, ing to it; 
but, if we perceive it to be inferior, we gladly cut the tie which binds us 
toit, unless grace fills the heart with such pattiotion as that of Paul. 

After the examination Dr. Duff asked me to distribute the prizes 
{which consisted chiefly of books used in the classes). He said it would 
pet & new idea into the boys’ heads, to receive them from the hands of a 

ady. I accordingly took my seat at the head of the table, and delivered, 
the book to cach scholar as he was brought to me. Most of the elder boys 
made 2 Graceful bow of acknowledgment, but many of the others had to 
be called back, and vigorously reminded to make salam; and then some 
made it to Mr. Smith, and not to me. ‘The costume was much more varied 
and picturesque than at the Parent Institution: some of the lads had 
shawls, chains, and other fincries, but none of those ainted marks on the 
forehead which are often called “marks of caste,” but which are, in 
reality, Inarks of the idol whose votary the wearer is. : : 

We then went to see the lower class writing; each boy sits on his own 
little mat, with a reed in his hand, and the leaf on which he writes 
tying on his left palm. After resting a little at Mr. Smith's house, we i 

rove home. The Kulin Brahmans of Bengal are divided into the five / 
following families :—Banerji, Chatterji, Mukaji, Ganguli, and Gosal : ono Ve 
of the senior pupils at Baranagar, with whose appearance I was much ! 
struck (a Ganguli), has since been baptised. One of the things which 
impressed me most at the examination at Baranagar, was the perfect 
knowledge displayed by the scholars of all the doctrines on which they’ 
were questioned, especially the cardinal point of justitication, which the 
explained in the clearest manner. They expressed their belief in all 
they said, and spoke decidedly. against idolatry ; but all this is, with most 
of them, only the religion of the head : it sets before one in a strong light 
the difference between intellectual conviction and heart conversion, the 
work of men and the work of: the Spirit. How many hearers of the 
Gospel, how many children of religious families, are in the same condition 
ag these poor boys, with a perfect form of godliness without the power 
thereof. These Hindus would doubtless profess the Gospel, and attend 
regularly on-the means of grace, if there were nothing to be lost by so 

cing. At home, where there is so much less difficulty in confessing 
Christ before men, there is fay greater danger of men deceiving themselves, 
by fanoying they are Christi#as when they are not. . 

Dr. Duff gave me a most interesting account of good Dr. Garey’s death. 

A letter arrived the other day from Akhar Khan, tenderly reproaching 
my husband for not having given him news of his health; he must have 
heard of our arrival instantly and written at once. 2 : 

'The substance of the letter from Akhar Khan to Clantain Maclraneia te 
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Most aFFECTIONATE Frrenn, 

“Up to the month of Shuwail, through God’s merey, the kingdom of 
Ka4bal was in such a state as to be thankful to God. 

“T assure you that my future conduct will never be such as to create 
an impression on your mind against oug friendship and alliance, In 
every respeet you may keep your mind comfortable, for nothing will be 
Wanting on my part to please you. . 

“As I am always anxious to hear from you, it is of course a matter of’ 
regret that, notwithstanding the existing friendship between us, I may 
not be informed of the cireumstances and good news of my friends, nor 
I be asked to declare my own; this being a failure on your part, strikes 
me in mind now and then. es 

“*T-feel, howevergmuch pleasure and comfort in learning verbally the 

_ welfare of my friends, through Moortuza Shah, who was lately here, as 
messenger from the Governor-Gencral’s agent. With a view to perpetuate 
rautual friendship and alliance, 1 have penned this note of affection, and 
hope that, relying upon my friendship, you will always do the same.” 

As the last injunction he gave, on sending the hostages and captives to 
Bamian, was to cut the throats of all who could not march; and as he 
knew full well that my husband was, from extreme illness, incapable of 
walking a hundred yards, you may judge how far this loving*epistle 
accords with such a parting benediction. His intention in writing was to 
endeavour, through the medium of my husband, to establish a good 

_ understanding with the British Government. 





« 
CHAPTER III. 


Wepnrspay, JANUARY 6th, 1847.—After leaving Calcutta, the drive to “ 
Barrackpir was very pleasant, a long fine road bordered by magniticent 
trees. The first thing J remarked was a blacksmith shoeing a horse, 
sitting with the hoof in his lap. On one side we saw an siephant feeding 
before a cottage, and on the other two men passed mounted on a camel ; 
go that we already began to mect with Orientalisms. On arriving at 
Gyretty Ghat, we crossed the river, the coachman accompanying us, and 
looking’ very picturesque in his scarlet dregs and queer little forked beard, 
which he washed, divided in the middle, and then turned up like a pair 
of moustaches. We were a long timein packing the palki and palkigari; 
aud had-brought so many things that we were obliged to give away divers 
pillows, &., which crowded us. ‘Ihe palki is likea long box ora portable 
berth for a steamer, cushions at one end for one’s head, a little shelf and 
drawers abuye one’s feet, and a net above that for oranges, &c.,—two 
bearers at cach-end of it supporting it on their shoulders. When the 
sun was hot, we unrolled a white cover which projected abont,a foot on 
each side of the roof, and kept off much of the glare. There are sliding 
doors by which you can completely cluse the palki; a reading-lamp at ithe 
back of one’s head, pockets, musquito-curtains, and everything to make 
one, comfortable.- The carriage 1s much the same, only larger, and on 
four wheels, which are all of thesame heigh€. Inside itis like a vvs-d-vis, 
with a spare cushion which fits between the two seats and turns it into « 
bed; and, as it is on good carriage-springs, the motion is mauch casier 
;than that of the palki. Miss M. had eleven men, t.e., bearers, who 
relieve each other; two men catrying -pitarahs, and one torchman. We 
d fifteen men; ten t hb and th i e, fo rt ita 
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The bearers wear yery little clothing, only a piece of cloth skilfully 
wrapped round their bodies, and a sheet whicly serves for cloak by night 
and turban by day. 

While waiting, an old man came out of a cottage opposite, to pick some- 
thing in his garden, by Jamplight. His figure, with the flickering light 
on it, and the group near him preparing their evening meal, as usual, 
outside the little dwelling, whic! was shaded by fine ofd trees, formed a 

rfect night piece; and no less scenic was the figure of the masalohi 
(toreh-bearer), running along in his white drapery, or illaminating a whole 
group by the vivid blaze of his torch when we stopped to change bearers, 

Eaeh station is called a chouki, literally “seat.” Does not this indi- 
cate the difference between the active European, who stands at his post 
and the oriental who sits atit? By-the-bye, I was much struck by the 
Bepahis at Barrackpar; they are very fine men, and make most graceful 

utes. They only wear uniforms when on duty. The. lines where they 
live are rows of mud huts. The population near Caleutta is very dense, 
The ‘scenery was for a long time pretty, and English-looking, being flat 
and well wooded. We passed numbers of noble banians, the most mag- 
nificent of all trees. We had a lovely night, and slept well. Whenever 
we woke there was something to see or hear; sometimes a jackal prowli 
near, sumetimes the merry chatter of the bearers, and sometimes the wild, 
but not unmusical, shout in chorus, by which they give notice of their 
arrival at the chouki, Each man gets about eight pie (that is a penny) 
amile, and generally Sixpence toa whole set for each stage, which is about 
eight or ten miles, as shish ; but C. gives them double. 

‘Lo lay.a dak, you apply to the postmaster so many days before, and he, 
makes arrangements with the Jost-offices up the country. You pay the 
whole sum at once into his hands, and find the bearers waiting for you; 

“and of course have to pay if you detain them beyond a certain time. We 

. Started about half-past five p.m: the night was most lovely. At Mem&ri 
was the first bungalow we had seen. All the dak bungalows are fac- 
similes of each r. They are one-storied buildings with verandahs, 
with two sets of apartments, each containing one large room, with one or 
two cane bedsteads, a smaller room, and a bath-room with earthen 
pitchers full of water, of which we availed ourselves largely. At Memari 
we took some milk and chaptis (large thin cakes of flour and water, like 
bannocks), and proceeded to Bardwan, where we stopped for dinner, 
Each traveller or party pays one rupee for the use of the bungalow for 
any period not exceeding twenty-four hours. A butler, bearer, and 
sweeper fre attached to each. The curry seemed to us the best we 
eaten. The-roads are made of broken bricks; and, further on, of konkar, 
a natural composition of clay and sand. 

Early on Friday, January 8th, we saw five Afghans on camels, whom 
C. saluted in Pashti, the most harsh and guttural language you ever 
‘heard. It sounds to me like Welsh. We came to a small wood, where a 
herd of buffalocs were feeding, and bought some of their milk, which, 
with plum cake, made an excellent breakfast; the beautiful snow-white 
paddy-birds, attending as usyal on the buffaloes, looked like good spirits 
Watching evil genii. Our road lay for some distance through a jungle; 
we crossed two chain bridges, one of them spanning a river, vhich at this 
season is, as L. might say, made up ofislands. The country then became 
very barren, with only one or two trees here and thére.. We saw,man: 
two-wheeled ‘carts of most primitive construction, drawn by.oxen, ani 
-some of the curious native carriages, like a rude throne and canopy, on 
two wheels, In one of them this morning was a Maihammadan woman, 
veiled; her lord and master, who was sitting at the edge of tlie yghicle, 

< ; 
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gave her a jealous poke with his elbow as an admonition to wrap herself 
up more closely, as we approached. He must have looked with horror at 
me walking slong, like an Irishwoman, in my night-cap ! The dress of the 
bearers seems to diminish, and certainly one’s ideas of necessary clothing 
are becoming wofully contracted. e 
The bungalows and servants are all beautifally clean, and we get very 
good curry, milk, eggs, and chapatis, so that the hardships of a traveller 
in Italy or Switzerland are muc: Freater than in India; they generally 
charge ono rupee for our meal. e carry tea and sugar, biscuits, jam, 
cold meat, and a little bread with us. We left at half-past five, and had 
to cross a nallah nearly dry at this season, the road very bad, and the 
country very barren; the women carry heavy loads, and seem to work 
* -yery hard in the fied. tins 
The next morning, January 9th, saw some beautiful hills (the Dacoity 
Hills) on the right, and the still finer Rajmahal range beyond. The people 
are a finer race than the Bengalis, ‘We entered the great Parwati jungle, 
about twenty-four miles in length, which abounds in tigers, who have 
destroyed several persons within the last year, but the jungle has now 
been cleared to some distance on each side of the road, so that it is not so 
dangerous as it was, at least by day. We asked if the gentlemen near 
did not go into the jungle to shoot the tigers? They said, ‘No; the 
forest was under the protection of the Goddess Parwatti, and she had as 
-yet given no ‘hukm’ (7.c. order) that the tigers should be destroyed.” 
‘ol. Sleeman relates that the Hindus believe that when a tiger has once 
killed a man he becomes much more dangerous, for the spirit of his victim 
sits on his head, and guides him to his prey. if 7 
In one of the villages we saw a suniasi, or religious mendicant, with 
seanty garments, shagey locks and beard, gravely blessing the people. 
The pictures of St. Paul, the Hermit, and St. Antony, are perfect suniasis. ” 
‘We passed some more Afghans of the Lowani tribe, taking their frugal 
meal under a tree; they are all going to Calcutta to fetch merchandize, 
their camels having no burdens at present, save a little fruit, such as 
pistacho nuts. The Afghans are square and. strong, with bushy beards,’ 
some brown or reddish, but mostly black, and ruddy complexions, or what 
appear such by the side of the natives. Some spoke Hindustani, but 
most Persian ; one square-built Ghiljye stood stock still, with a most 
wondering stare, on perceiving me. When C., who was walking, came 
up, he offered him some plum cake, which he happened to be carrying in 
asandwich-box. The Ghiljye modestly intended taking a little piece, but 
C. put a huge slice into his hand; he broke a mouthful, tasted it very 
slowly, and then cried, with a kind of pleased astonishment, ‘‘It is very 
ood !’’ and hastened after his companions to share it with them: they 
ad been six months on their way from Kabal. About the middle of the 
ddy we reached the camp of H.M.’s 98th, at the foot of the Rajmah4l Hills. 
The white tents, the groups of natives with bullocks, a woman bringing 
hay.on her head, the European soldiers generally within their tents, 
formed a pretty picture. The road was very bad, and our progress so 
slow that it was fortunate the beauty of the scenery, especially the fine 
and varied forms of the wooded hills, prevented it from being tedious. 
We: saw 8 gfoup of travellers bathing, and some lovely red lilies in the 
water. : 
IT forgot to mention that on Thursday morning we saw some huge Spes 
among the crops; these creatures are held sacred, and no one _molests 
m,. A-whole crowd of young boys rushed out from a little village t 
e pus over a nallah, and so bad was the road, that between Top Chakki 
to Dnpmri, we were five hours in going seven miles. C. questioned a. 
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trooper appointed to guard the road, as the Kéles, an aboriginal tribe who 
inhabit all the neighbouring hills, are notorious marauders. He said they 
still committed occasional robberies, ‘‘but no murders, since by the 
favourable destiny of the Sahib Log (lordly people) some of them had 
been hanged !”” . 

The view of the hills at dawn this morning was lovely, and the seenery 
continued beautiful the whole day. C. overheard some Palkis behind us, 
and asked our bearers if there were not two of them. They answered with 
the most subservient phrascolozy—‘‘If it be your Lordship’s pleasure,”’—~ 
which he translated, “ Your Excellency’s whim,” which is indeed the 
meaning of it—‘‘ there shall be two palkis, or three, or even Sour.” Wis 
difficult to get a decided answer on any subject, for every native is acous- 
tomed to answer according to what he supposes to b? the whim of his 
superior. For instance, a fine young traveller whom C. invited to join 
us, and who gladly did so as a protection against tigers, was walking on 
as cheerily as possible on Monday morning, after having marched about 
thirty-two miles, with his sword slung by a handkerchief over his left 
shoulder, and a little red bag held daintily between his finger and thumb. 
He is the confidential servant of a neighbouring Raja, who gives him five 
rupees month, and Was going to yisit his family, about two miles off the 
high road. He told us all his family were alive, and the bag contained a 
great number of bracelets of various colours, which are only to be had at 
the place he was coming from, and which he was taking to his female 
relatives. C. asked him if he was tired,—he said, ‘Nota bit.” C. re- 
marked that he was a strong young fellow. He looked much gratified, 
and answered, “By your Lordship’s permission, I am a strong young 
fellow.” He willingly accepted some tracts; so did a poor Brahman, 

«whom we saw yesterday morning on his way to Ja; arnath—he was sick, 
80 we gave him a homeopathic dose, which he gladly took. 

Just as we came to Shergotti, a poor Mali or gardener brought usa 
nazzar of fruit. A nazzar is a present of fruit from an inferior to a 
superior, which is accepted by touching it, and then repaid by a present 
in money. 

On reaching the Bungilow, I was astonished to see my husband shaking 
hands with two very portly men in white, whom I took for Jews. hey 
were some. of the Amirs of Sind; and Dr. Colman, who is in medica 
charge of them, vacated his apartments for us, and pressed us to eat his 
breakfast. Not satisfied with this, he sent his servants, tea equipage, and 
provisions for our use, so that an excellent repast was prepared for us, ag 
if by magio; and I remarked that the very pat of butter which was placed 
ready for his breakfast when we entered, was sent back untouched for 
ours, The Amirs sent me a present of oranges, and said they were comin: 
to pay me a visit after breakfast. We, therefore, dressed and breakfasted, 
during which a small fish-bone stuck in my throat; whereupon the grave 
old Khemsaiman said affectionately to C.—‘‘ If the child (baba) will eat 
some dry rice, the bone will go down;’’ so I swallowed the dry rice and 
the affront to my dignity, as a “mem sahib” together. 

C. wished me to find som little present for the Amirs. I produced a 
Scotch pebble necklace and brooch, and a pair of small amethyst earrings ; 
we then arranged seats for the whole party, some on chairs and some on 
the bed, and the three Amirs entered. I shook hands with each, and 
begged Dr. C. to express our pleasure at seeing them, our“great sympathy > 
in their misfortunes, and our hope of better times for them. The highest 
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are spoilt by extreme corpulence, which they cherish both as a beanty and 
asa mark of dignity, ané will, therefore, never ride on horseback (except 
in hunting, of which they are very fond), from fear of becoming thin. 
They are not tall, but powerful men, and wear caps like tubcs closed at 
the top, with thick wavy glossy hair, pa:ted in the middle, and turned 
back over the ears. I asked them about their familics, and found that 
Muhammad Khan was engaged, but not married. He was to have been, 
married in about a fortnight, when the last battle took place. He is 
about twenty-six, and his brother twenty, although he looks like a mam 
between forty and fifty. C. was so surprised at hearing his age, he could 
hardly forbear laughing. 

T offered the necklace to Muhammad Khan for his intended bride, whom 
he expects to joif him, the brooch to Shah Muhammad for his wife, and 
the earrings to the fat Yar Muhammad, as an encouragement to him to 
to marry. The idea seemed to divert him extremely. The chief Amir 
held out his hand to his kinsmen, to examine their presents, and then 
made me a speech, saying, that his gratitude was not transitory, but 
would last as long as his life, and quoted a Persian verse to this effect :-— 
“] have made a covenant with my beloved friends, that our friendship 
shall last while the-soul remains in the body,”—this was quite in the 
style of Canning’s heroinc—‘‘ A sudden thought strikes me, let us swear 
eternal friendship.” So here I am, the sworn friend of a Sind Amir. I had 

- a strong inclination to laugh, but it would have been monstrous to have 
done so; so I expressed the gratitication I really felt at their reception of 
a small mark of kindness. Nee 

It would be difficult to give you an idea of their high-bred rourteous 
manner. JI asked them for their autographs, which they each gave me, 
and in return requested mine, which I wrote on three sheets of paper,- 
and added one of those pretty little coloured wafers with our arms, t 
meaning of which Dr. (. expounded to them. They had had long con~ 
versations with my husband previously, and were pleased at hearing that 
he and Colonel Outram were friends. We showed them Akbar Khan’s 
letter, which the chief Amir read in the melodious chanting way used by 
the Arabs and Persians, stopping every now and then with his eyes an 
mouth beaming with humour, at some outrageously barefuced expression 
of affection from such a personage. I have seldom scen a finer or more 
expressive face,—when quiet, it has a strong tinge of melancholy, but 
lights up with fecling and wit, so as almost to tell you what he is saying 
before tho interpreter ean repeat it. 

‘When we departed, two of the Amirs came out to see us off. They 
were all dressed in close-fitting jackets of ved, green, or black, with gold 
Bees a flowing “‘sark’’ with wide sleeves appearing beneath, and wide. 

rOUSErS. 

Our road still lay through a deep sandy plain, and on Tuesday, January 
12th, 1847, we passed the Sén river: Son means gold, which is found in 
its sands. The said sands are three miles across. We took three pair of 
bullocks to our light carriage. I believe this immense bed is sometimes 
full in the rainy season : as it was, we wert three hours in traversing it. 
We forded ope stream of 160, and another of about 200 yards wide, and 
the -refreshment of the breeze blowing over the clear waters is inde- 
scribable, after the heat and glare of the sand. Carts with oxen, men 
and women with children on their hips and shoulders, were fording it 
likewise. At last we came to the main stream, where the carriage was 
pushed info,-or rather on to a bodt, covered with a platformrof bamboos 
and earth, in which we were ferried over. On a ‘large island or isthmus 
‘was anumerous caravan of pilgrims from Bendres, the varied groups of 
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persons in the gayest tints, the pilgrim’s colour, yellow, predominating : 
the equally gaudy native palkis and carriages, with carts and oxen 
intermixed, formed a picture like one of Hordte Vernet’s in the desert, 
Some of the pilgrims were fording the river at a little distance, and 
many were waiting on the shore where we landed. Our bearers resolved 
themselves into the very cube roots of men while on board: it is impos- 
sible to conceive the way in which they contract themselves into the 
smallest possible space. Most of the pilgrims were armed, and we after- 
wards met many carrying the so-called holy water of the Ganges, in 
vases slung across their shoulders on each end of a bamboo, and adorned 
with little red flags. We were hot and very weary, for it was very 
late when we reached Defri Bungilow. The aloes between it and the 
1iver-side were as dusty as if they had been shut up in a lumber-room 
for the last twenty years. 

Wednesday, January 13th.—This morning we stopped at Mohanniah 
for dinner, and wrote our journals. A native huntsman came in to sell 
some teal: his gun was a very long matchlock, spliced together with 
bands of grass. There were delightful grecn crops of wheat visibie 
to-day, that refreshed our eyes: and it has become so much cooler, that 
we find it difficult to keep ourselves warm at night. We saw a flock of 
pretty"long-tailed paroguets. About dawn we reached the Ganges, which 
we crossed in a wide boat like those on the Sdn, and arrived at Major C.’s 
house about seven o'clock. On our way we saw a man with his beard 
stained red with henna. = 

Thursday, January 14th —The young Rajah of Vizigipitim called: 
he is about twenty, and very handsome (which he knows), with a peach- 
like blobm on his cheeks which any woman might envy; but he has a 
vacant expression, and will probably become very fat. He has lately lost 
his father, who had lived in Benares for the last ten years, and the 
Government has requested the young Rajah to return to his dominions, 
and manage as much of his own affairs as they have left in his power. 
Ho has been very carefully brought up by an English tutor: speaks 
English perfectly. His mother, a very beautiful woman, lived at enmity 
with her husband, and even separated from him. The old Rajah caused 


- his own death by starving himself for fifteen days to cure a boll. When 


the Rani found thet her husband was dying, she came with a young 
cousin, a very handsome girl, to Major C. one morning at dawn, to 
entreat him to reconcile her to the Rajah, on account of the disgrace it 
would be to her should he die before this was done. He went with them 
in the same carriage (a thing unheard of); but the poor prince was insen- 
sible. The Rani has become a Bairagin or religious devotee ;—the word 
expresscs one who is without passions. She cannot leave the holy city, 
has laid aside all her jewels, and sees no one but her son and her female 
attendants. The young Rajah came to-day to get money to marry the 
said cousin, who is betrothed to a native prince. .He wore a close-fitting 
shawl dress (chapkan—much like the Afghan garb), wide trousers of 
eloth of gold, and a peculiar cap of silver, like a Greek cap, worn only by 
his family. He drove away,in abuggy! A Rajahina buggy! Heisa 
first-rate billiard player. ~ 

A very’ pleasing young German, Count von Goertz of-Hesse Cassel, 
arrived this morning; and late in the evening, Count de Bilacas and 
Count Nicolay, the two French Carlist gentlemen we met at Calcutta. 
_ Friday, January 1sth—C: eed. some gun cotton just ag the Kurg 
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husband with a degree of cordiality which rather surprised me, consi- 
dering that their first aoagaintance was at the taking oF Kurg. As soon 
as he was seated, we pro¢eeded with our experiments, and I exploded a 
little bit of cotton on the palm of his hand. He had kindly brought the 
jewels of the Rani to show me, and he cage with us into the drawing- 
room, where he dressed Marina’s head with them ina style which made 
us suspcct he was in the habit of dressing his wife, so artistic were his 
proceedings. There was a most queenly head ornament, consisting of a 
and of jewels, from which rose a diamond star, several other bands of 
gold and jewels depending over the back of the head, with strings and 
tassels of pearls and emeralds for mixing with the hair which hangs down 
the back ; magnificent pearl earrings, and no less than four.collars and 
necklaces, put on one over the other, a splendid zone of gold, set with 
diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, and equally fine bracelets and amnlets. 
His own state ornaments consisted of a double row of the finest pearls 
supporting a large emerald, which was the most valuable of all. 
Saturday, January 16th, 1847.~We started soon after gun-fire (dawn), 
and drove to the city, where we mounted the elephants. Major C. and L 
were on one belonging to one of the Delhi royal family, with a silver 
howdah; but the pad worn into holes, a curious contrast. . de 
Blacas and de Nicolay were on a pad, a kind of saddle. ‘The Kaurg Rajah 
had a hunting howdah, in which, though it is contrary to etiquette for 
natives of rank to have any one with them on an elephant, he took Count 
Von Goertz, and my husband occupied the seat behind them ; and, such 
was the Rajah’s politeness, that he wanted to take that place himself, 
The elephant is made to kneel, and the rider mounts by a ladder; the 
puge creature then raises himself on his fore legs, and you are thrown 
backwards ; he then raises his hind legs, and you are thrown forwards, as 
if you were riding on a huge wave of the sea. When once mounted, the 
motion is very casy, and the height placed us on a level with the first 
stories of tho houses, so that I spied into the rooms, and curious little 
pigeon-holes most of them were. 3 
e were attended by three Sawars (horsemen) belonging to the 
Agency, and divers men on foot preceded us, clearing the way. One of 
them, in a yery gaudy dress of blue and yellow, with a crimson turban, 
and sword in hand, in the service of one of the princes who lent us the 
elephants, was the most perfect specimen of a Behédering official I have 
yet seen. BehAdering is an indispensable word to express the demeanour 
of many men and horses in this country. It means consequential, swag- 
gering, and theatrical, with a great affectation of dignity ; and implies 
that the man or horse in-question is in rgeous array and making a fuss. 
In its Proper sense the word is a title, and is spplied to any gallant 
soldier. Thus, Haider Ali is always spoken of in the Carnatic as Haider 
Bahadar. Tho sawars (of whom I have since sketched one) were Yel 
icturesque, clothed in green and scarlet, with their long spears in hind. 
The streets are so narrow, that there was just room tnough for one 
elephant to pass. I wish I could give you an adequate idea of the pic- 
-turesqueness of our whole morning tour. phe shops are mostly under 
arcades, with curiously carved pillars, painted, as are many of the houses, 
deep red. Some of these dwellings are very fine, with handsomely carved . 
baleonics ; and, wedged in among the houses, are numerous small temples. 
end shrines called-ShewAllahs, built and endowed b: any one who has a 
‘devotion for a particular idol, as.a Romanist would do for his patron 
saint. The elephants stopped, we descended, and, walking along a very 
narrow passage, we found ourselves in a small oblong hall, with vaulted 
roof, open at the-top, supported by pillars on all sides, and approached by 
- r : 
‘ 
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three-or four steps. A curious shaped stone was in the centre, on which 

j crowds were successively pouring water and thyowing flowers and grains 
of rice :—this was the ‘I'emple and Altar of Maha Deo, the chief God of 
Benares. Many fine young sepéhis, in their ordinary dress, but easily 
known by their carriage and sheight, were bringing theit offering of 
grains of rice and drops of water. Some old Brahmans met us, and 
showed us everything with the greatest cheeqalouaness: They brought 
us wreaths of strongly-scented white and yellow flowers, which, how- 
ever, I carefully avoided putting on my neck, thinking it might look like 
a homage to the Shaitan of the place. I therefore put it on my arm; but 
a Brahman soon came and took it away, lest one of the sacred oxen, who 
were marching about the temple, should snatch it, and poke me at the 
same time. On the right-hand side was a small da®k apartment, con- 
taining a silver tank offered by some Rajah to this shrine. The devout 
prince filled it with rupees, gold mohars, and precious stones to an im- 
Inense amount. It is under the protection of the Agency. 

The name of this temple (which is the most venerated in Ben4res) is 
Bisseshwar or Visseshwar. Crossing the little court, which was very 
splashy from the quantity of libations poured out, we ascended a very 
narrow, staircase, up which no stout person could go, to what might be 
called the leads of the temple. Here were three quadrilateral domes close 
together, which are being gilded from money left by Ranjit Sing. Im- 
yaense sums were sent with a portion of his ashes to various temples, and 
amongst others to this one. The temple is very small in comparison to 
European places of worship. On descending, we were led along a curious 
passage full of images and altars like the first (the whole having much 
the appearance of the entry to a museum of antiquities),—to a well in 

«Which, when tho former temple was desecrated by the Mahammadans 
under Aurangzeb, the god took refuge. It is surrounded by a railing, and 
offcrings of flowers, water, and rice are continually thrown down to pro- 
pitiate the helpless divinity. The odour of sanctity of Hindu Mytholo, 
1s not more agreeable to the olfactory nerves than that of the Romis! 
begging fraternities—so we quickly left the spot. The Brahmans scem in 
no-way different in dress from their countrymen, except that all of those 
in the temple liad their hcads and beards partially shaved. Most of them 
wore red mantles. The remains of the former temple were very fine. On 
its rnins Aurangzeb built a mosque, which we proceeded to visit; and, 
coming from the idol temple, I felt a relief, and even an emotion of sym- 
pathy with the simple building we entered, where, at least, there was 
nothing outward and visible to dishonour the Most High. The only thing 
which it contained wasa raised place for the mullah to preach from. We 
went up one of the minarets, a toilsome undertaking, for which we were 
rewarded by a magnificent view of the stately river, the flat-roofed pio- 
turesque city. interspersed with trees, and immediately beneath us flocks 
of the sacred bluc pigeon, which always haunts a mosque, while divers 
pretty long-tailed paroquets had perched themselves on the smaller pin- 
nacles. This was the most thoroughly Eastern city I had yet beheld: after 
enjoying the view for some time we descended, and went to see a curious 
observatory built by a Rajah learried in astronomy, Jai Sing by name. 

I was astonished to tind we were admitted everywhere without the 
smallest difficulty. Mussulmans are not permitted to enter the Vissesh- 
war Temple; but the Hindus acknowledge that our religion is very good ~ 
and true fer us, so they are as liberal as some members of parliament. 
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is supposed to reat upon an elephant, which again rests upon a tortoise 
according to some, upon g serpent according to others. I begged to know 
upon what the tortoise stood. The pandit, who was our guide, said, Oh 
these are all mya (illusions). Everything is an illusion. bramh is 
dreaming, and sees all these things in hisgdream. He aces you all coming 
here.” . C. squeezed the pandit’s little finger, and asked if that was an 
illusion. He said yes. He pinched him harder; but, though he made a 
hideous grimace, at which the bystanders laughed, the imperturbable man 
still answered that it was all mya. C. then said, “If all is mya, how do 
you know that Iam not the Brahman and you the Feringhi? Some of 
the Brahmans teach this doctrine, others that everything is an emanation 
from Brahm—gods, men, animals, and all are parts of him, and will be 
ultimately absorbed in his essence. How a part of Bramh (or, as they 
pronounce it, Brum) can do evil they do not explain. The Hindu system 
Is more one of philosophy than of religion: it professes to account for 
everything. The learned are all atheists, pantheists, or idealists, while 
the poorer say, as many gods so many religions; and believe that a 
change of fashion in this matter occurs every now and then, when a new 
faith is revealed. 

We descended an immense pyramidical flight of steps to river. 
The top of this ghat was overhung with trees: and the groups of our 
numerous party were worth sketching as they stood on it. A fine boat, 
with two wooden horses at the bow, and many armchairs under an 
awning, awaited us. It belonged to the Rajah of Benares, The rowers 
all sat on.deck and pulled in a curious fashion, No panorama was ever 
wore striking than that which now passed before our eyes. The curious 
buildings, elaborately carved temples, the ghat on whieh dead bodies are 
burnt, the numerous and many-coloured groups of bathers, and even a, 
part of the road which was to have been supported on arches, but has 
sunk into the water from the effects of an carthquake, all added to.the 
pictorial effect of the scene. ; 

On landing we remounted our elephants, and the sun beginning to be 
felt, the indefatigable swordsman who rode behind me, and who had been 
running after me with an umbrella wherever I went, unfolded a superb 
chatta or parasol.of velvet and gold, with a silyer stick, which he held 
over my head. ‘The shops were getting fuil. 

‘We went to a house considered one of the finest in Bonaves, but now 
rather dilapidated, the master of which conducted us over it. It was of 
threo stories, built around a smaJl court with a balcony overlooking the 
same at each story; the carving of the balcony and of the balustrades waa 
beautiful. One side of the house, divided from the rest by the pardahh 
(or veil), is appropriated to the women. Here no men enter but the mas- 
ter of the house (whose private apartments are within it), his sons and, 
brothers, The women ‘led at our approach, but a group of merry girls 
and children filled up the window of the latticed partition, which divided 
off their sharo of the roof, and gazed at us with much curiosity. In the 
hot weather the natives sleep much on the roofs. We saw the state room 
where visitors are received, and family ceyemonies take place; it is di- 
vided across the middle by a row of columns: none of the rooms were 
high. We next went to a very shabby entrance in another house, up a 
narrow stair-into a low room lit by a square opening in the roof like the 
apartments at Bompeti. This was the house of one of the richest manu~ 
facturers at Bendres. Half of the reom was raised one step. Here we 
sat while bales of the most magnificent gold and silver stuffs, called kin- 
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too heavy for any articles of European dress, unless ‘it. were for court 
trains: Some of the muslins tted with gold, and muslin shawls and 
searts with gold and silver borders for about thirty rupecs were beautiful. 
MM. de Nicolay and de Blacas having selected those which they wished 
to have brought to the house,the merchant offered us spices in a little 
silver saucer, and atta of roses, into which we each dipped a finger. We 
then remounted our elephants and soon rejoined. the carriages, in which 
we drove home. 

On our way we met 2 party of Ghurka soldiers belonging to the Rajah 

, of Nipal who is just arrived here. They were short, squaré men with a 
Chinese or Tartar look, high cheek bones, and small eyes: each wore a 
eurious silver ornament in his turban, something like a heart with the 
point upwards. “6% 

After tiffin the Satéra Rajah came to pay a visit. He has lately been 
deposed by us, owing to @ series of forgeries in his name, and has been 
¢ondemned unheard. - My husband’s opinion is that the Rajah did enter 
into some prohibited intrigues, but by no means to the extent asserted by 
his enemies, and that, both in our public and private dealings with 
natives, even-handed justice requires that we should make the same 
allowagce for deceit and intrigue in them that we do in Europe for an 
awkward manner, or an ill-shapen nose; the one is as natural and (while 

«they continue heathen) as unavoidable as the other. We should take no~ 
tice of none but overt acts and imminent treachery. S 

The Rajah is the representative of Sivaji, the great Mahratta conqueror ; 
he is a very small man, and was dressed in tight muslin trousers, and a 
short iransparent muslin tunic ; slippers very wide at the toes, like those 
of Henry VIIL, a pearl and cmerald necklace, small white turban with 

earrings, and a red spot on his forehead showing that he had performed 
pia (worship) to Krishna, that morning. He came on an elephant smoking 

‘is hiqa, and attended only by a few horsemen and marshalmen, but 
his Sawari, or cortége, arrived soon after him. Every one belonging to 
the Rajah was present. ‘Chere were two or three small guns, then divers 
elephants, bearing the different members of his family, among them hie 
adopted son, a little boy of perhaps ten years old, and bis little grand- 
child, a-girl of four. She Mahrattas are almost the only people who show 
their female children in. public; they also intermarry with Mthamma- 
dans, as the Kujpits did in Akbar’s time. Then came a troop of horse,’ 
many of them dressed like guardsmen, with short red jackets and white 
trousers: some with muskets, some with lances, some on horses, some on 
ponies, some in one colour, some in another, carriages of all sorts, palki- 
garis, and even a child’s carriage, closed the procession ; in the midst of 
which appeared several of their once dreaded standards, some foot sol- 
diers, and military music, the predominant part of which were the kettle. 
drums, which, as a symbol of sovereignty, were beaten with redoubled 
fury as they passed their Prince. The Rajah waved his hand and an old 
man alighted from his horse, who fixing his eyes on me (just as if I under- 
stood him), and raising his arm, began to shout the glories of Sivaji, the 
founder of the Mahratta morarchy. I looked very attentive, and after a 
time the Rajah signed to the old bard to finish. . 

On re-entering the house I asked my husband to tell the Rajah how 
pleased I was with the Saw4ri, and how much I admired his little grand- 
child, whereupon he asked me to eome and see the Ranis.> The Rajah isa - 

xei ivaci 4 igent old wm: ick and active in 
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Monday, January 18th.— We were up carly, and drove with Miss M. 
and Count Goertz to seg the Free School, where the missionary, Mr. 
Sandberg, and the master, Mr. Mackay, met us. This school was founded 
by a Hindu upwards of twenty years ago, and placed under the Church 
Missionary Socicty. It has about 300 pupils, who learn Hindistani, 
Persian, Sangskrit, Bengali, or English, as they choose. We were first 
led round the school, which is held in one large hall; in some of the 
elasses I was astonished to sce bearded men, fathers of families, as they 
told me. These were Brahmen who consider it honourable to continue 
always learning, even though ‘never able to come to the truti > The 
English class was then called forward, and read the third chapter of John. 
My husband questioned them on it; they did not answer particularly well 
on doctrine, but hen Mr. Sandberg examined them, they showed an 
excellent knowledge of the facts of the Bible, and found out passages to 
prove particular points, such as the divinity of our Lord, as well as any 

oys in England could have done. They then answered very satisfac- 

torily in Roman and English history, and in mathematics; during which 
time I cross-examined Mr. Mackay as to the method of teaching and its 
results. Until lately he was single-handed in the work. All the boys 
read the New Testament, and religious instruction is given them almost 
entirely by word of mouth, Those boys who do not learn English are 
taught almost everything in the same manner, by short lectures, owings 
- to the want of books in the native languages. The main defect in this 
school seems to be, that so small a number of the pupils learn English, in 
which language alone they could receive a thoroughly good education. 
All the Persian and Mahammadan books contain fierce attacks pn Chris- 
tianity, either in the preface or volume itself; the Persian scholars are, 
therefore, the most inimical to Christianity, and are incapable of reading, 
works of a different tendency, from their ignorance of the English. Mr, 
Sandber; fives lectures in Urdu, which I found to be identical with Hin- 
dustani ( rdu means camp), on the first principles of physical science, 
which are attended by numbers of people in the neighbourhood; and all 
the boys have free access to the library of English books, of which many 
gladly avail themselves. Not one conversion has even taken place in this 
school, though some who have been impressed with the truth they have 
board there, haye afterwards professed themselves Christians in other 
aces, 

Benfres offers peculiar obstacles to any who wish to become converts, 
the city being the sacred capital of Hinduism and the very focus of fanati- 
cism. . The first four boys in the English class profess themselves con- 
vineed of the truth of Christianity ; so did the teachers of the Hindustani 
class, the boys of which answered extremely well on a chapter in the New 
Testament, but they go no further. Now this, be it remembered, is the 
state of mind of almost all the pupils of the Free Church College in Cal- 
cutta, besides which they have an increasing band of converts. Where 
most fruit appears, there, I think, we may justly conclude is the best 
manner of sowing tie seed. 

Leaving the:school, we drove to Sigra, where Mr. Leupolt, of the Church 
Missionary Society, is at the head of a male and female orphan school 
and Christian village formed thereupon. We visited both; the boys did 
not answer very well, when questioned as to salvation by grace and not 
by works; but this might be partly from shyness and from imperfect use 
of English, for they seemed very intelligent and appeared to understand 
my husband’s explanation. They answered well m geography; and in 
the school-book of ene of the elder pupils (“€hambers on_ Physical 
Boienge’”’), I found a neat litfle paper book, in which was the definition, 
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and sometimes the Hindustani translation of every difficult word in the 
part that he had read. They are taught carpet-making; all they earn is 
their own, and as soon as they can support themselves they are allowed 
to marry; they thus form a Christian village. A pretty church has just 
been built, in which the Liturgy-in Hindustani is read. 

We visited the carpet manufactory and the dyeing-rooms. After 
breakfast and family (prayers we went to see the girls’ school: they were 
at work, and do both plain work and knitting extremely well. The 
education consists of reading and working, religious instruction, and a 
little geography. ‘This appears to be the prevalent system in most 
missions, except those of the Free Kirk. I am inclined to think that in 
the present weak state of the church in India, every convert ought to be 
fitted as far as possible for conveying the knowledge of the Gospel to 
others. No one can deny that a body of Christian women of disciplined 
minds, thoroughly acquainted with Christian doctrine and evidences, 
would do better service to God and the infant churches, both as wives, 
mothers, and neighbours, than such as can barely read and write. Ma- 
hendra’s widow is an cxample of this; she was an excellent teacher. 
Anna, the widow of Koilas, has now charge of a native class of day 
scholargunder Miss Laing’s eye; and Marian, the senior pupil of Miss 
Laing's institution, who is now (1850) the wife of Jagadishwar, has 
opened a school at Bansberia, which, two months after, was attended by 
nineteen pirls from four to ten years of age, and which she conducts 
without the aid of any onc. From the orphan school here they have, we 
are told, already two or three catechists of talent and piety. 

Tuesday, January 19th.—One of Major C.’s Saw4rs came to be sketched. 
I sat in the verandah and drew him: I found the horse so difficult that . 
he reminded me of the enfant difficile @ baptiser! I forgot to tell you 
that story of Mr. Cameron’s. A certain priest in Canada, being somewhat 
intoxicated, could by no means find the proper place in the Missal, when 
called on to baptize a child. In vain he fumbled over the leaves, until 
at last, losing all patience, he cried, “Je n’at jamais vu un enfant: st 
difficile & baptiser.”” hs 

Wednesday, January 20th.—-Major C. came to ask me to draw a Nipab 
Sirdar; two were with him, and he wanted to get rid of one that he 
might have some private conversation with the other, for there has lately 
been a terrible massacre in Nip4l, about forty of the chief nobles being. 
slain in open Darbar. The youth I was led to draw is brother of Jung 
Bahadar, the present. Prime Minister of Nip4l, and was art and part in 
the massacre. Karrak Bahadar is a finely made young man, with beauti- 
fully-shaped arms and hands; when in repose, his face had rather an 
indolent sentimental expression: but such a wild eye! just like a pan- 
ther’s. He wore a small brocade turban, with the usual heart or shield--. 
shaped ornament in it made of gold, a scarlet jacket, with gold lace and 
-epaulettes, the sleeves reaching only to a short distance above the elbow, 
and trimmed with dark fur, beneath which appeared the tight muslin 
sleeves of a kind of “‘sark,” reaching to his knee. He had tight white 
silk trousers, white stockingsnd slippers, and a sword in his hand. 

C.’s bab translated my admiration of his dress, which seemed to 
please the youth not a little; but had I known then of his evil deeds, I 
would not have said a word tohim. Afterwards; the old sirdar came to 
be drawn, a fine sagactous old man, who, being of the losing party, is not 
sure of his life from day to day, and whom Kharrak Bahadar would be the 
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white turban. . His sword was a beautiful Khorasan blade, the hilt finely 
worked in iron and inlaid with gold. 

After tiffin, C, and I, Count Goertz, and the two young ladies, set forth 
on our visit to the Sattaré Ranis; the Rajah sent his own coachman and 
Saises for us. We three ladies were ushered into a room quite bare of 
furniture, where the Rajah sat smoking his hug&, in a common wooden 
arm-chair, three similar ones keing set at his right hand for us. A rezai 
(quilt) was then thrown over his chair, I suppose to make it soft. He 
shook hands with us, and having seated us, went to the door to look after 
the gentlemen, bis huq4-bearer running after him, Ina few minutes he 
took me by the hand, or rather by the wrist, as you would lead a naughty 
child, and conducted us through one or two low rooms with curtains 
instead of doors, #0 a mean apartment, long, low, and dark, where the 
Ranis sat. One of them we were desired not to approach or touch; the 
other, and the Rajah’s daughter, shook hands with us, and placed us in 
chairs by her side; two other ladies sat on the other side of the room like 
‘us, close to the wall. 

M. speaks Hindustani very imperfectly, therefore we could not say 
much. The Rajah left us, and J admired the dress of the ladies, whick 
consisted of a very short red jacket with short sleeves, armlets, bracelets, 
and a nose ring, chiefly of pearls; a red drapery, embroidered or Sprigged 
with gold, enveloped the whole person. The attendants (one of them, a 
-very tinc-looking woman) wore a cloth, put on just like the bearers, leay- 
ing the right leg exposed to the knee, and a very handsome stout limb 


it was. 
The Rajah’s daughter was small and not handsome, but hed a ver; 
pleasant expression. She, and the other ladies, seemed pleased ani 
amused at my praise of their dress and jewels, and the poor untouchable, 
one opened her veil, and showed us her jacket, which was cloth of gold. 
‘Wreaths and bracelets of the double white Indian jessamine were brought, 
and thrown over our-necks and arms, a pretty and poetical mode of wel- 
come, then six trays of fruit, barley sugar, &c., were laid at our feet, we 
ate a little, but-did not take any fruit, not knowing what it might be 
proper or improper to do with the peel, as there were no plates. One of 
the door curtains was lowered, and a band stationed behind it; a singing 
‘woman, with stiff outstanding petticoats of red and gold, was introduced. 
Her singing was to me almost inaudible, and her dancing consisted of 
advancing and retreating a few steps, holding her left arm akimbo, and 
gently twirling her right hand in the air, as if ona pivot. Two female 
servants, with bundles of pescock's feathers (which are emblems of 
royalty), stood by each of the two principal Ranis, and whisked these 
brushes over their heads. A good many other damscls, and some of the 
-rervants and children, lined the lower part of the room, most of whom 


“suddenly retreated when the old Rajah returned. Ali the ladies remained 


standing in his presence; his daughter put spices and almonds in our 
Pande, and when we had praised her little child, wo shook hands and 
owed. ; 
The Rajah led me down some steps thrgugh an odd little garden, con- 
risting of divers little courts, to the door of his hall of audience! there we 
_peeped through the screen, till the Rajah perhaps reflecting that we must 
be already more visible to those within, than they could be to us, ordered 
the sercen to beraised, and ushered us into his Darbar, 
This was a long apartment supported on small columns, a large throne 
or seat for the Rajah was at the upper end, on the right hand of whieh 
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.. the faithful Sirdars and other Mahrattas, who had followed their sova- 

: reign in bis adversity. I reeognised all who appeared in the Sawari the 
other day. They sat on their heels. C., like an adept, cross legged, Count 
Goertz as best he could, both on the door, while wreaths were brought, 
which the Rajah threw over their shoulders and arms, and which looked 
very pretty on the red jacket—the Rajah then gave them spices, and 
salamed to us. 

The whole Darbar stared at us with profound attention. The little child 
gave me her hand, and the Rujah reeonducted us through the garden, and 
we then sent for the gentlemen to rejoin us. 

‘While waiting, the small thing, which has magnificent black eyes, and 
a little aquiline nose, and was dressed in light muslin trousers, and short 
coat of the same, with a kind of Greck cap of silver ard gold on its head, 
its hair hanging in one plait down its back, clenched its toes as if they 
were fingers, making in fact a little fist of its foot; this shows how elastic 
and supple the people in this country are. 

P&n, t.c. little green packets of leaves, inside which is a kind of seed, 
mixed with powdered lime, was brought to us with the spices. The: 
natives chew this, leaf and all: it dyes the mouth a bright red colour, 
and has a yery pungent taste. Came home much pleased with our visit, 
‘The trays of fruit were sent after us: we touched them in token of accept- 
unce, and they were then given to the servants. ‘ 

‘Lhe Hindustani Sepahis are very fine men, much taller than the English 
soldiers, but not so strongly made: they chiefly come from Oude, or the: 
Upper Provinces, It was beautiful to see them run when skirmishing, 
they are,so light and active. They are dressed very much like European 
troops, and wear no beards, but as much whisker and moustache as they 
like, or, as Carlyle would say, ‘according to faculty.” They havo a 

“collar of large white beads, instead of a stock, while the native officers 
wear necklaces of gold knobs. ‘The review began soen after seven. 

‘When the young Rajah of Nizigepatem was here the other day, €. 
showed. him my sketch of the Nipaf Sirdars, and asked him if he would 
like to sit for his portrait. He confessed that his prejudices would not 
allow him to do so: his English education, without religion, does not 
seem to have done ‘him much good. He has not the least wish to visit 

Murope. , 

Monday, January 25th.—It rained, and for the first time I perceived 
that the compound was not one unvaried mass of sand, but that part was 
in grass. The trees changed from brown to green, and the landscape was’ 
wouderfully improved. ‘The trecs here are generally protected when 
young by an embankment of earth about four feet high, so that when 
they become large trees, thoy grow from the top of small hillocks. 

Tuesday, January 26th.—We left about ten p.m, having sent the palké 
on in the morning. The Rajah of Ben4res kindly laid a dak of his own. 
horses for us, as far as Gopiganj, thirty-six miles, on our way to Alla- 
habad. .The same coachman drove us the whole way, the Rajah lending 
both him and the Brischkah ; we of course rewarding his people. He was 
a qucer little man, in close jagket and trousers, the former red, the latter 
blue with broad red stripe; a turban, over which he had wrapped a white 
cloth, made his head and shoulders look too heavy for his little legs, and 
overall, while the rain continued, he wore a kind of thick horse-cloth, which 
coycred him from head to foot. He got down at each stege, and gravely 
looked on whilst the Saises put the horses to, which they did with great 
Gintion and dexterity. ac the countre horace ara almmnct all wininne) | Thies 
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on another stage. They testified their disapprobation of this arrange- 

ment, by stopping every five minutes, so that it was more owing to the 

S4ises, who as usual ran alongside, than to them that we at length reached 

Gopiganj, about half-past four 4.31. 

e met numbers of Afghans with thejr long strings of camels. The 
whole way was thronged with pilgrims and water-carriers, from Alla- 
habad (where the Ganges and Jamma join), and travellers of different 
kinds-~a striking contrast to the quiet state of the road betwecn Benares 
and Caleutta. e saw divers Faqirs or Yogis covered with ashes, one of 
them carrying a red umbrella, though he had no clothes. Crossed the 
Ganges about two P.., by a very primitive but strong bridge of boats. 
A Sawar of Mr. Woodcock’s, the magistrate, met us, and conducted us 
over a deep sandy plain, through Allahabad, which is very prettily 
adorned with trees, to Mr. Woodeock’s house, on our way to which we 
passed hedges of the milk plant, whose juice is a strong blister, yet the 
goats cat it greedily. 

‘We were exceedingly tired® and weak, having had nothing to eat since 
we left Ben4res but a small twist of bread between us three. It was, 
therefore, quite delightful to find ourselves in a most comfortable bunga- 
low, bed-rooms, dressing-rooms, and bath, all ready for us. The khit- 
madgars brought tea immediately, and our considerate host never"showed 
himself, but waited until, after some hours’ rest, Miss M. and I thought 
proper to enter the drawing-room. We found a fire most comfortable. C. 
and Mr. Woodcock settled that we should remain here the night and over- 
take our palkis, by means of a horse-dak, to-morrow. It was & great pity 
we could not retain longer at Allahabad, for it is a very interesting mis- 
sionary station, a brench of the American Presbyterian mission béing esta- 
plished here. The Government school (of which Mr. Woodcock, much 
against his conscience, as he says, was a committee-man) has been lately’ 
transferred to the charge of the mission, under whom it prospers greatly. 
The senior class, when examincd the other day, after being only two 
months under Christian instruction, showed an excellent knowledge of 
the meaning of the first chapter of St. John. The female school for 
orphans, under the same missionaries, is also very useful; they receive a 
higher kind of education than at the Church Missionary School at Benares. 

There is a regular Hindustani Presbyterian Church here. Mr. Wood- 
cock said he thought an English education the only means of really edu- 
cating the natives, but that when that was given to the total neglect of 
the native languages (as it is in many cases), it in a great measure frus- 
trates its own end, by incapacitating the scholar from communicating his 
knowledge freely to his countrymen. I remember Mr. Smith, of the 
Assembly Institution, told me that the boys write better essays in English 
than in Beng4li, elthough the Bengali is!earefully taught in the Free 

* Church Institution; I must find outif this is the case in Government 
schools. Of course giving a man a thoroughly foreign education, without 
a simultaneous one in his mother-tongue, only isolates him from his 
countrymen. We agreed that the great fault of the Benares Free School 
is, that English is not taught to all. e 

It can hardly be expected to Christianize che pupils when many of them 
are taught almost exclusively from Muhammadan books. 

Thursday, 28th.—Again met numerous Afghans, with their long string? 
of camels, someof them loaded with assafmpda. The oxen in this part of 
the country are magnificent; in many of the carts five are used at once. 

AW some lovely birds, such as kingfish d quantities of 
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to a respectable old man at one of the stations, who jumped off his horse 
{the usual mark of respect with natives), and flien told him the cause of 
the journey he was making, which was a dispute with an obstinate neigh- 
bour about a piece of land, and as his stiff-necked opponent would not 
abide by the decision of the village Panchayat (court of five arbitrators), 
our old friend was going to place the matter in the hands of the Zillah 
judge. 

‘We passed several camps to-day and yesterday, and amongst them 
that of the 62ud Native Infantry. A Sepahi camp is much more pic- 
turesque than an European camp, on account of the shape of the tents and 
the pleasing groups. We reached Arampar Bungalow at half-past ten. 
We have two meals a day, one in the palki of bread or biscuit, and some 
milk (if we can get it), and another somewhat more sold, at a bungalow, 
Chaptis form the chicf food of the people in this part of India; rice is but 
little used. The wheat crops are now about a foot high, rather different 
from the state of things in England at this season. They sow about the 
same time, in November, after the rains. We left Arampar at midnight, 
and stopped the next day at Kalianpar. While sitting over our tea 
and‘curry, C. and Miss M. suddenly flew to different doors of the bun- 
galow, and left me wondering what was the matter. _ they had heard a 
most hitleous bellowing, for no other name could be given it, but found it 
was a bride, who, on being taken home to her husband’s honse, thought 

roper to make this extraordinary uproar, from a mistaken’ sense of 
ecorum, 

Jo you remember the Scripture expression of “ walled villages,” « thing 
unknown to us! Here we meet with then constantly, and often all that 
is to be Seen of a village by the road-side, is a long mud wall. Meny, 
however (I suppose modern ones), are quite open, while the growth and 
“size of the trees show that. however the country may have been troubled 
by dacoits (robbers), it is long since an invading army has laid it waste, 
or reduced its groves to the condition of most of those of Northern 
Germany. The contrast between the two struck me forcibly. This 
country is generally well wooded, and many of the trees, especially the 
magnificent tamarind and the palms, are of great beauty, Banians are 
much rarer than in Bengal. There arc large crops of dal, a kind of vetch 
{the “pulse” of Daniel and his companions) much eaten by the natives, 
and also of the oii-plant; so that the landscape is enlivened by the same 
sheets of brilliant yellow which we used to admire so much near Dresden. 
‘The villages are remarkably clean, the raised places in front of the doors 
where the inhabitants chiefly sit are always swept, and poor as the huts 
are they do not look squalid.” * 

Friday, January 29th.—We passed a temple with a large picture of 
Hanuman, the monkey dcity, on the outer wall. It was.much colder 
to-day. We did not reach Cawnpar until ten at night, and then, owing 
to some mistake abort a note, ¢. went over to Captain Troup’s, while 
Miss M. and { sat in the palki, and afterwards in the verandah of the Dak 
Bungalow, where we kept ourselves warm with mirth. At last C. returned, 
with Major Troup’s palkig&rigin which we drove to Mr. Speirs’, through 
most curious ravines, haunt jackals. In our way we saw a wolf at 
the entry of the town. C. and T-were lodged in a double-poled tent, with 
feunits divisions for dressing and bath-rooms; but the cold was excessive 
at night. : . 

Saturday, January. 30th.—They took us after breakfast to sce the Pro- 
pagation Socicty Mission, that is, the female schoo} belonging to it. 16 
was founded after the dveadful famine of 1837, and contains abont sixty 
orphan girls, who are instructed in English and Hindustani ; but receive 
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a very limited education, consisting chiefly of Scripture knowledge and a 
little geography. Some of them speak a little Hindui as well, and a few 
can read the three languages. Only two hours a day are devoted to study, 
the rest. of their time is spent in feney and plain work for sale, and in 
domestic duties, for they do everything for themselves except washing 
their clothes: most of them are nearly grown up. We saw their work, 
and heard them sing a Hindustani and an English hymn, They were all 
sitting on the floor in a large hall supported by pillars. Here they sleep; 
in the next room are their dining-tables, little benches six inches high and 
as many wide ; cach girl has a brass plate and lota or drinking cup. They 
grind their own meal and live on chapitis, exccpt in the hot weather, 
when they get a little rice, as chap&tis alone are too heating. 
We saw Mr, and,Mrs. Perkins, who are at the head of this mission, and 
a fine boy of theirs of eleven years of age, as healthy and ruddy as possible, 
though he has never left India. Mr. Perkins had a quiet, subdued, meek. 
manner, and seems devoted to his labour. I believe him to be one of the 
excellent of the earth. May God bless and prosper him and his wife in 
bringing many souls to Christ! The school, however, reminded me too 
much of an English village school, where work is the grand thing in 
education, and faultless stitching is raised to the rank of a virtue. 
Monday, February ‘Ist, 184 went with Major Troup to fhoose a 
horse, My husband's faithful Baedillah, who was with him through- 
out the disasters in Afghanistan, suddcnly made his appearance on 
Saturday, the morning after our arrival. He is a tall, powerful man, wi 
rather a pensive expression; When he saw his cld master, he ran up to 
him and embraced his thigh, the mark of respect. and affection paid by 
disciples to their spiritual guides. C. squeezed his shoulder, patted him 
on the cheek, and said, ‘* Welcome, my friend!’ and the tears stood in 
the faithful man’s cyes. 2 a 
The pagel are much hettér, and more gaily clothed, than in Bengal; 
most of them have wadded jackets or pelisses, or a Sood rezai (quilt) to 
wrap round them. Some of the men wear yellow wadded trousers nearly 
tight; and many carry arms. Most of the travellers have swords, and one 
passed us with a musket in a case of scarlet cloth. We have left behind us 
all the steep-roofed cottages of the lower country. The women fix silver 
ornaments like stars between their toes, which I suppose is the Hindu 
version of Id faut souffrir pour Ctre belle. It is difticult to give anidea of 
the picturesque effect of many things that are very uninteresting on paper; 
for instance, the stately domes of Muhammadan tombs, rising in the midst 
of the vast plains, impress the mind with an indescribable feeling of 
solemnity; then an Afghfn- passes, scatcd on his eamel, and looking like 
a living representation of Jacob or Isaac ; or, late in the evening, in going 
through a village, we behold a group seated round a fire on one of the 
* raised piosiors under a tree, which are so common here, and the flicker- 
ing be he on their many-coloured garments forms a picture that one would 
‘ike to draw. 










CHAPTER IY. 


Acna, Tourspay, Feprvary 4ih, 1847.~It was a cold clear day, like 
a March morning in England, when we approached Agra; even the cattle 
were all clothed, and I was amused at the sight of a. poor little calf in 
rags. Suddenly, about five miles from Agra, C. cried out that the T4j wasin 
. sight, and there, in the midst of the barren, rugged country, With nothing 
but tufts of dry grass and thistles to adorn the sandy plains and stony 
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ravines, appeared the T4j like a fairy palace in a desert, its dazzling white 
dome and minarets bathed in sunlight, ‘The effect was magical. It was 
often hidden as we pursued our way, but at each new vista it seemed more 
beautiful. Buildings, some in ruins, some perfect, the remains of the age 
when the Muhammadan power had reached its height in the person of 
Akbar, when Akbarabad (the Muhammadan name for Agra) grew in 
beauty and magnificence under the eye of her imperial founder, and when 
the great nobles of the Court vied with each other, as much-in the splen- 
dour of their tombs as in thcir palaces. On the right, close to the rough 
bridge of boats, we saw the Mausoleum of Itimah-u-Doulah, the Vazir 
of Shah Jehan. 

We erossed the Jamna, and proceeded to Mr. Edmonstone’s house. A 
turn in the road showed us the Palki and Banghy Bardars (Pittarreh car- 
riers) in front: they formed a very gay procession, with the yellow and pink 
covers of the Pitarrehs, the yellow or green jackets, and red turbans of the 
men. We passed the most beautiful snow-white cow I ever saw. She 
was fully sixteen hands high, and was led by three men, being, I conclude, 
as vicious as she was beautiful. Her stately walk, beautiful high caste 
head, and large black eyes, reminded one of the millk-white heifers that 
the Grecks offered to their gods. After dinner Mr. and Mrs. E. took us to 
sce the T4j by moonlight. We alighted at a magnificent gateway, and 
beheld this unequalled building at the end of an avenue of cypresses, 
The walk from the gate to the tomb is a quarter of a mile long. “The Taj 
stands in a garden enclosed by a quadrangular wall of red stone. Oppo- 
site the Gateway is a quadrangle of white marble, from the four corners 
of whick spring snow-white minarets, and in the centre, raised on a 
stately terrace, is the pure noble dome of the T4j itself. Ai the back rung 

+2 terraco- overlooking the Jamna—on either hand is a fine mosque of red 
stone, but no description can give any idea of the wondrous beauty of this 
matchless monument. No building #hat I have ever seen comes near it 
except the Cathedral of Cologne. St. Peter’s is not to be named in the 
same breath as regards the cxterior. Its exquisite symmetry, its spotless 
colour, looking as if it were carved in snow, and its lovely situation 
(secluded in the midst of a stately garden, full of trees, flowers, fountains, 
and paved walks), make the 4j more like a vision of beauty than 2 
reality. The sight of it makes one’s chest expand and one’s heart swell : 
it almost lifts one off the earth. C. put his plaid on the steps of the beau- 
tiful summer-house, on the right-hand side of the Taj, and there I sat to 
feat my eyes by gazing on it. It was nearly midnight when we reached 

ome. . 

Friday, February 5th.—At four p.u. drove to Sekandra, where the 
Church Missionary Society have a school for orphans of both sexes. We 
saw only that for girls: they were busily employed in works of different 
Kinds, knitting and plaiting straw, but there was no teacher present, The 
boys work at a printing-press. I sketched the gatewa: ,of red stone, 
roofed with deep blue, green, and gold-coloured tiles, which now forms 

art of the missionary’s dwelling, and we then went to Akbar’s Tomb. 

‘he entrance is by a magnifi®nt gateway of red stone, inlaid with white 
marble and stones of various colours in complicated patterns, but disfi- 
gured by enormous painfed flowers in imitation of ‘mosaic, with white 
minarets at cach corner. There are three similar buildings at the other 
side of the-garden, only they-sorve as alcoves instead of gateways, The 
lattice-work of the gard n wall which connects them is most beautifuland 
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mornted by a fourth of white marble. On what may be called the ground. 
tloor, are chambers containing the tombs of Akbér’s daughters, and other 
inembers of his family, of white marble, with inscriptions and carvings 
in bas-relicf, and adorned with beautiful mosaic uf pictra dura. There 
wore flowers lying on most of them. In a vault beneath is the sarcopha- 
gus, containing the mortal remains of Akbar the Great. A rich covering 
was spread over it, on which flowers were strewn, and above it hangsa 
« 


amp. 

My ‘all these mausoleums the real tombs are below, while the monument, 
which is a fac-simile of the former, is in the upper part of the building. 
‘There is a minaret at each corner of every terrace, and every part is 
admirably carved. . The greatest beauty of the edifice is the uppermost 
story, which is of fhe purest marble, surrounded by areades, which I sup- 
pose are nearly uncqualled in the world: the outer wail is a marble lattice 
of the most delicate open work, although an inch and a half in thickness. 
Rach division is of a different pattern, and the pillars and arches are 
adorned with arabesques and inscriptions in bas relief. The pavement of 
the court, which is surrounded by this colonnade, is the only coloured 

art about it—it is composed of different marbles, and is open to the sky. 
he monument is in-the centre, with a font-shaped stand for hglding a 
light at the head of it; both are of white marble, and remarkable for 
their clegance. The tomb is inlaid with the ninety-nine names of the 
Most. Uligh (as the King, the most Merciful, the Compassionate, the 
Omnipotent) in black marble; surely a more suitable inseription ih the 
presence of death than fulsome panegyrics on the departed. No letters 
are so graceful as the Arabic, so that they form a beautiful ornament 
wherever they are used. Although exposed to sun and rain, the whole is 
as fresh and unspotted as if just completed : never was u more beautiful , 
mausoleum erected, the Ij alone excepted. From every terrace there is an. 
extended prospect, and the whole building stands like the Taj, in agardcn of 
flowers. These stately tombs illustrate the description, in Isaiah xiv. 18, 
of the Kings of the Nations, lying ‘tin glory—every one in his own house,”’ 

Saturday, February 5th.— We drove to sce the ‘Tj, which is as beautiful 
by daylight as by the moonbeams. I sketched it from the gateway: a 
lovely vis Betiveen the tivo paved raised walks, bordered by eypresses, 
is a chanuel of water, with fountains. At the back of the cypresses are 
Dods of towers in full beauty, the different plots being divided by stone 
dorders of fantastic patterns, the regularity of which connect the arden, 
more completely with the building; and behind these again are broad, 

avelwalks, shore we enjoyed the most refreshing shelter from the noon- 

ay snn. I give up in despair all hopes of conveying any adequate idea 
of the beauty of the architecture, of the inlaid marble terraces, the fine 
old trees, the delightful verdure, and above all, of the chaste unsullied 
majesty of the dome itself, Ina yanit bencath lies Mamtéz Begum, and 
on her right a loftier and larger tomb to her husband Shah Jehan. Above, 
the mausoleum consists of a glorious vanit, in the centre of which stands 
her monument, with his in the same position as below. Each tomb is of 
the usual simple form—a nar? raised @arallclogram, perfectly plain, 
not unlike what Scipio’s tomb would be without the cornice, inlai 
like the whole of the interior, with ilowers of bloodstone, 
agates, and other precious stones, forming the most beautiful mosaic. 
Over the tomb hangs. an ostrich egg. “Both monuments had flowers laid 
on them. and ure surrounded by an‘ octagonal sereen of the most lovely 
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embellished with no lesseare. Such is the perfect art manifested through- 
out, that although every part is, when closely viewed, brilliant with 
colour, and though the exterior is‘ adorned with inscriptions from the 
Kuran, in black marble letters of colossal size, yet this in no way mars the 
general effect of the whole building as one of dazzling whiteness, while it 
relieves the eye when near from the tedium of travelling over unbroken. 
heights and depths of, as it were, unvaried snow. How strange it is 
that. the architcets of most of the finest buildings in the world remain 
unknown ! 

We visited one of the sido mosques, which is built of red stone inlaid 
with white, and stands on a lower elevation than the Tj, and then re- 
turned to the gateway, just as my husband arrived with Mr. Pfander, the 
German Church Missionary, a charts stout man with’a most benevolent 
expression, who has distinguished himself greatly by his controversial 
writings against Muhammadanism, especially the “‘Mizin ul Iaq,” 
which was the means of cnlightcning Masa and Ibrahim. I went back 
to the T4j with them. We met some Panjabis, very fine looking men 
(one of them with bright crimson trousers, small pink turban, and white 
chaddah), whawere gratified by our asking them to enter with us. The 
all mode salim to the tomb of Mamtaz Begum and her imperial husband. 
When they had departed, C. sang a verse to try the echo, the most beau- 
tiful I ever heard. It is so perfect that it gives the idea of a choir of 
spirits in the air. 

We then went to ‘the terrace at the back of the Taj, to enjoy the view 
of the noble river Howing beneath, and of the picturesque city, embosomed. 
in treessheyond. Sonie say, 1 believe on very slight grounds, that it was 
the intention of Shah Jehan to crect a similar mausoleum for himself on 
the opposite bank of the river, and to connect the two by a bridge of white 
marble; but one cannot regret that he did not execute this plan, for one 
fecls that any addition to the Taj would be a superfluity. the gateway 
would be considered a most magnilicent work anywhere else, but here it is 
a mereappendage ; it is chiefly red, inlaid with white. I donot think an 
unprejudiced person could, after visiting the T4j, attach any value to the 
kind of religious fecling which is produced by external objects affecting 
the senses, Here a Miuthammadan building exeites in. the highest degree 
those cmotions of rapture which, by a natural transition, melt into the 
spurious poetic devotion which is aroused by the ‘long-drawn isles’ and 
“dim religious light’ of an ancient cathedral: this shows that these feel- 
ings are purely natural. A heathen can feel them—a Muhammadan 
architect or an intidel poct can excite them ; therefore they have noclaim to 
be considered as Christian or as religiots feelings at all, in any other sense 
than as springing from those tendencies to wonder and_reverence, which 
ure implanted in every onc who has a heart. Rightly did our Prosbyte- 
rian forefathers act in stripping the worship of God of all that could 
delude thg worshipper, by exciting those poetic emotions which too often 
pass current, with those who experience them, for the true devotion of the 
Tear to that God who “dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 
How would a woman value ‘hat love, or a friend that friendship, which 
owed its origin, aud depended for its existence on the magnificence of an 
apartinent, or the beauty of the scenery in which they dwell? How can 
we imagine, then, that this spurious kind of devotion is acceptable to 
iim who scarcheth the heart, and who sees that it exist$ so often in souls ~ 
alienated from Hi n, and i enemies in their mind by wi eked works ae ¥ 
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_ Abdal Masih* formerly had the care, but of which only a few of the 
original members now remain at Agra, as after the death of that true 
“Sorvant of Christ” they were left without a pastor for nine years, The 
number of Christians in communion with the missionaries of the Church 
of England is about 300, including the orphans. There are about sixty 
Christian families. The American Presbyterians have lately established 
a mission here; but both ministers are now absent, and the Baptists 
labour on tho opposite side of the city. Mr. Pfander and his colleagues 
have lately been very successful in the neighbouring villages, having 
recently received an addition of about fifty converts. The Romanists 
have had a small native church here since the days of Akbar, but they 
make no new convgrts, except among Europeans and half-castes. They 
are building a fine*cathcdral. The pricsts are chicfly Italians; they do 
not interfere with the Protestant missionaries, though they always laugh 
and snecr when they meet any of them preaching. -All the Protestant 
missions have day-schools, but Mr. Pfandcr complains sadly of the want 
of proper teachers. Very few persins of high easte have become converts 
up the country, for here all the native predadices remain in much greater 
vigour than in Caleutta, neithcr have the missionaries laboured so long. 

r, Pfander thinks that one great reason why so few Muhamwadans 
have been converted is, that they are only just beginning to find out that 
they are not the first people in Asia in point of science and learning,~a 
hard lesson for them to learn after their pre-emincnec had been so long 
undisputed; but he thinks the fields are beginning to ripen for the 
harvest, although they may be said to be more backward in Agra than in 

aleutta. . 

‘We reached the tomb of Itimah-u-Doulah, and passing through a small 
garden, came to a slope of variegated marbles, over which a stream used 
to flow into the fountain bencath. ‘There is a beautiful reservoir in front 
of the tomb on the terrace above. This mausoleum is smaller, but more 
elaborately adorned with painting than cither of those we haye seen. 
The mosaics have been in a great degree destroyed by the Mahrattas, who 
picked out the beautiful bloodstones and agates of which they were com- 
posed. On the ground-floor aro the tombs of the Vazir and his wife in the 
centre apartment, the ceilings and walls of which were formerly re- 
splendent with gold and richly-coloured arabesques: four or more apart- 
ments, similarly adorned, and each containing one or two tombs of other 
members of their family, surround it. The hall or terrace above has one 
of the most beautiful pavements I ever saw, of white marble, inlaid with 
arich and grand arabesque of ver large size in coloured stones, while the 
sereen which surrounds it rivals that of the Taj in beauty. ‘The minarets 
are peculiarly beautiful, and from one of them we enjoyed a lovely view 
of the majestic 'T4j on one hand, of Akbir’s tomb, the fort, the river, the 
Moti Masjid, and the innumerable tombs and ruins in the neighbourhood 
of the town, on the other. e 

Sunday, February 7th, 1849.—The missionaries preach only in Hin- 
dustani, with the exception of the Baptist missionary, who has a small 
chapel close to where we were. We were informed none but karanis, t.e., 
clerks, went there ; but this did not frighten usaway. The service began 
at hali-past six. Seeing the table prepared for the Communion, C. went 

, to the vestry to jnquire if we could partake of it. He explained to the 
missionary who we were, that | was a member of the Free Kirk, and Miss 
M. of the Church of England. Mr. Lish, the minister, who is an Kast 
Indian. said that usually they required three or four days’ notice, that 
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they might learn somothing of the character of the parties wishing to 
communicate; but that he would consult with his clder, Mr. Frazer (a 
Presbyterian); and they both came to the conclusion that, as we were 
travellers, and had so recently communicated with the Free Church in 
Calcutta, there could be no objection. Mr. Lish preached an excellent 
discourse on “ Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone,” &e. He then 
informed the congregation who we were and where we were going ; men- 
tioned our wish to partake of the Lord’s Supper with them; and, in one 
of the prayers during the Sacrament, implored the Divine blessings 
specially on us, prayed for the furtherance of our journey, and for our 
future reunion with those present before the Throne of God. It was such 
a simple Scriptural way of receiving strangers, you cowkl fancy Titus and 
Timothy acting thus. At the conclusion of the service, Mr. Lish took his 
seat at the table, and after prayer (during which the congregation knelt) 
we resumed our seats, and the bread was distributed by an elder. Mr. 
Lish prayed again, and the cup was brought round; and, after a con. 
cluding prayer, we ended by singing my favourite fifteenth doxology: 


“‘ May the grace of Christ our Saviour, 
>» And the Father's boundless love, 
With the Holy Spirit’s favour, 
Rest upon us from above! 
May we now abide in union 
With each other and the Lord, 
And enjoy in sweet communion 
‘ Joys which earth cannot afford.” 


The chapel was well filled; but no one looked like a gentleman except 
one officer, who communicated. Whenever I hear that the tich go toone . 
preacher, and the poor to another, I conclude that the latter ia the most 
evangelical and the best minister. A native woman partook of the 
Sacrament. After the service, Mr. Lish told us that the lives of the 
converts are generally very satisfactory; they have no very great success, 
but enough to encourage them and make them grateful. 

Monday, February 8th.—Drove to the fort, which is very fine: it was. 
taken by Lord Lake from the Mahrattas at the beginning of this century. - 
‘We drove through three courts, and alighted at aight of steps. Passing 
through a handsome gateway, we found ourselves in ‘the court of the 
Moti Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, which is worthy of its name. This is sur- 
rounded by colonnades of white marble, with a tank in the middle: the 
mosque itself occupies the fourth side of the square. Itisraised above the 
level of the court, and is paved with huge slabs of white marble, each of 
which is inlaid with a slender line, like the outline of a pointed window, 
and destined for one worshipper. The mosque is open to the court, and 
composed of three aisles, running parallel to the spectator’s eye, the con- 
trary way:to those of our churches. There are of course three domes; 
in the interior is a flight of four or five steps of white marble, on the top 
of which the mullah sits to regd and expound the law, while the sovereign 
and his court meekly sit on tile foor. At either end are marble lattices 
delicately carved, behind which the ladies of the harem could see and 
hear without being seen. 

‘We ascended the roof under the guidance of a courtequs mullah, and - 
risked our precious persons, as he daily risks his, by scrambling up 2 
ynde ladder to one of the minarets, from whence we had a bird’s-eve view 
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with orange and trimmed at the sleeves with white fur; a yellow rezai 
with red flowers, lined with blue, with a crimson border to the lining, was 
wrappcd round the upper part of hisbody. He had asmall white turban; 
but told us when he was officiating he always wore a white robe. 

In front of the mosque isa long inscription in colossal Arabic letters of 
black marble. We next went to the palace, which is also within the 
fort. In the little garden we mct some Panjabis, attendants on Rajah Lal 
Sing, who is immured here. They were remarkably fine-looking men, 
both in feature and height, and very courteous and respectful in manner, 
C. complimented them on their fidelity to their chief, which delighted 
them greatly, so that they burst out into a perfect chorus of words, patted 


and stroked him; qd, while he was showing them my opera-glass, through - 


which they all were cager to look, one of them continued stroking him on 
the back as if he had been some soft furry ereature. 

After seeing the Diwan-i-Khas, or Hall of Nobles, where the sovereign 
used to hold his Darbar, C. invited them to accompany us into the vaults. 
We first saw the Shish-Mahal, or Looking-glass Palace, a beautiful hall, 
the walls of which are covered with thousands of little mirrors with 
silver flowers embossed on them, while every here and there a portion of 
blue and gold or criméon and gold is introduecd—the mirror part forming 
the ground of the flowers. Much is broken and defaced, but enoug! 
remains to give one an idea of the brilliant effect it must have had when 
lighted wp. Opposite the entrance of the principal hall is a cascade, or 
rather a place in the wall, oyer which a cascade used to flow into deep 
bath beneath. : Behind the cascade are double rows of niches, wherein 
lanips used to be placed—imagine how pretty it must have looked. 

We then descended into a narrow passage, with a torch bearer for our 
guide, and climbing up to a low archway, about four feet from the 
ground, we jumped down on the other side into a vaulted apartment, very 
much like one of the Halls of the Inquisition. Here any of the hapless 
women of the harem, who incurred the suspicion or displeasure of her 
lord, was hung upor. a black beam which still traverses the apartment, 
and when life was extinct, the once admired form was cut down and 
suffered to drop into a deep well beneath, from whence it floated into the 
Jamna. ‘The well is now nearly choked up, and the air was poisoned 
with the smell of the bats who infest the place—fit emblems of the evil 
deeds committed there. The very Sikhs seemed to look with pity on a 
spot whence so many souls have parted in anguish for a land of darkness. 
After all, these deeds of cruelty do not shock one so much when resulting 
from human passion as when committed under pretext of doing cither 
God or man service, as in-those dark places of the earth, the Inquisitions 
at Venice and elsewhere. 

On emerging we were led through many passages where the ladies used 
to play at hidc-and-seek, and which were probably also used for keeping 
the royal treasures. These passages led_to hall cate apartments, where 
the inmates of the Zenan& bathed in the heats of summer. We then 
re-ascended to the upper chambers, of which it is vain to attempt any 
description. They are realizations of the “Arabian Nights.” There are 
innumerable halls and chambers, the former open on three sides, and 
supported on beautiful pillars, richly inlaid with Florentine mosaic; the 
walls are covered with flowers and arabesqucs painted on the marble, in 
akind of raised lacquer, with much gilding ; they are also panelled with 
flowers in ief, among which the lily i i ly 
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running through them. There are numberless smaller rooms for sleeping 
apartments, and for the retainers of the Court; and terraces on the roof, 
shaded by marble lattices of the most delicate open-work, used during the 
hot nights of summer. 

From the marble baleony of a beautiful projecting circular apartment 
there is a lovely view of the city, interspersed with trees, of the nuble 
river, and of all the finest buildings in the neighbourhood. Many of 
these arc in ruins, but we were teld that the remains of subterranean 
passages still exist, by which the ladies of the Royal Zenana might visit: 
those of all the principal nobles, whenever they pleased. At the top of 
another terrace is a marble seat, with very high steps to it, from the 
Palace Court below. Ilere the Vazir sat, and administered justice or 
injustice, “according to faculty,” or reviewéd troops? Probably it was 
from such a seat that the king in the Arabian tales beheld bis daughtur’s 
contest with the magician, when she transformed herself inte a cock, and 
ate up her antagonist in the shape of pomegranate seeds. We saw a 
small praying place for the inferior women servants, and lastly a minia- 
ture Moti Masjid of white marble with three domes, for the great ladies or 
Begums (pray pronounce bégoom). Here one of our attendants was 
sharplyareprimanded by a brother Mussalman for daring to enter the 
house of prayer with his shoes on. ‘They expect nothing better from us, 
but condemn it in each other. 

We next went to sco the Diwan-i-Am, or Common Hall (you may 
translate it Court of Common Pleas) where, in a raised chamber in the 
wall, about ten feet, from the ground, the sovercign gave audience to his 
poor licge men. It is now approached by a temporary flight of steps on 
each side, and oecupicd by a marble sofa and two arm chairs, inlaid with 

colours, and partly gilt, a present from some neighbouring Rajah to Lord 
Ellenborough, who field a mock regal court here on his return from the , 
north-west frontier, and had the bad taste to put up his arms over those 
of the Company, and to insert them in some of the Palace windows, just 
as a private would scrawl his name in charcoal on the walls! and with as 
much right! 

‘This hall is now the armoury, and at onc end arc the notorious Somnath 
gates ; they are of sandal wood, and must have been beautiful specimens of 
carving before they were somuch defaced. Two Sikhs, one of them a perfect 
model for a painter, with bare arms and enveloped in a huge rezai (quilt), 
followed us everywhere, and with the chaprasis and others, inspected 
everything with the greatest attention, and listened with much interest 
to C.’s account of the newly invented gun-eotton; our Sikh friend with 
the quilt especially seemed to think the hiqmats, or tricks of science, of 
the Sahib Log perfectly astonishing. 

Leaving the argenal, C. stopped to speak to an old sergeant of horse 
artillery, who remarked that when he entered the army a man was 
punished if he did not take his allowance of spirits—it was called contempt 
of the Company! ‘ We were iirst taught to drink, sir,” said he, “and 
then punished for being drunkards!’ A man is now allowed mone 
instead of spirits, if he prefes it. The sergeant gave it as his decide 
opinion, that in no case whatever do men require strong drink, except for 
hospital purpuses; under the very hardest work they are better and 
stronger with nothing but watcr. On our way home we stopped at the 
Jamma Masjid, which is yery large, with a fine tank in the middle of the 

court; but being built of red sandstone, which is apt to crumble, part of 
the col de has fallen down, and the whole of the pavement of the 
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are in the Church of England, the latter is glad to avail herself of the 
services of Lutheran ministers, whom she ordains and adopts as her own; 
but devoted as most of them are to their work, it is surely a matter of 
some importance that they believe in consubstantiation, baptismal rege- 
neration (though not to the Puseyite and Romish extent), and that they 
deny the Divine authority of the Christian Sabbath. These are doctrines 
held and taught by our friend Professor Graul, the head of the Mission 
Institution at Dresden, and the Divine obligation of the Sabbath is, I 
have been informed by Dr. W——2, generally, if not universally, denied 
even at the Basle College from whence so many missionavies issue. I 
have known some German missionaries (among them the Rey. Mr. 
Kriickeberg of the Church Mission, and Mr. Sternberg) who are thorough): 

sound on these poPats, and 1 believe strictly observe the Sabbath; an 

the views of others on the Sacraments are often essentially modified by 
intercourse with their brethren of different orthodox denominations (for 
the Church of England Lutherans are gencrally remarkable for their 
Catholic spirit towards other Christians); but still, the above are the 
doctrines to be expected from a Lutheran, and the Church of England, by 
adopting the Missionaries, becomes responsible for the doctrines they 
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I may add that, for self-devoted zea], none ean surpass the German 
Missionaries, Many come to the country {some sent out by Pastor Gossner 

-of Berlin) without any settled means of support, and if their lives are 
spared, continue labouring upon a casual pittance raised by the sympathy 
of those Christians who are aware of their circumstances. A very large 
proportion have fallen victims to toils and privations which « better 
acquaintance with the climate would have shown them could not be 
attempted without throwing away their lives. For instance, some have, 
essayed to travel on foot, others to maintain themselves by field labour 
and in the burning Plains of Bengal; they have denied themselves the 
essential luxuries of Phankahs and Tattis, under the idea that it would 
be self-indulgent to use them. In one instance near Calcutta, the luggage- 
cart of a party of Missionaries stuck in a river. They harnessed them- 
selves and dragged it .throagh, an act of amazing temerity ine country 
where five minutes’ exposure to the sun has sometimes caused death. In 
another instance, the wife of an officer, finding that the newly arrived 
Missionaries ate no meat, supplied them from her own farmyard. They 
sold the ducks and fowls for the benctit of the Mission; but she was as 
determined in her care for them as they were in self-denial, so she sent 
them the poultry ready for table, which obliged them to eat it. 

The German Evangelical Mission in Southern India has twenty-nine 
wale and about sixteen fomale Missionaries, and.yet the whole expense 
is only 4888/. per annum, each Missionary taking barely suflicient to live 
upon. 

Mr. Pfander tells us that one day he was detained in the city by a storm 
until it was quite dark; when he set out he discovered that the S4is, who 
ought to have led the horse, as the carriage (a common Palkigari) could 
not be driven, was moon blind, and could net sce in the least, Mr. ’fander 
was therefore obliged to lead the Siis, who led the horse, and thus they 
reached home. Eating goats’ liver is said to be a remedy for moon 
blindness. 

Thursday, FeBruary 11.—Reached Delhi by 3 p.m. On our way passed 
under the walls of the palace, with-two very fine gateways. The wall, 
instead of being @ blank, as ours generally are, is ornamented at the top 

» with a sort of Vandyck seollop, which improves it freatly. The difference 
in the,people as we get up the country is yery remarkable. Here they are 
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@ fine athletic race of men, as tall as Europeans, and much fairer than 
the Bengalis; this accounts for the height of the Bengalis Sepahis, none of 
whom are natives of Bengal Proper. Delhi strikes me as being the finest 
city we have yet seen. Lendres is the most picturesque, being the most 
thoroughly Hindu. Agra has the most beautiful buildings, but Delhi is 
more like a great M@hammadan capital. We passed an immense tank of 
red stone, and several fine aqueducts, or raised stone canals, runni 
through the city. The appearance of one of them as it rolled its mass 0} 
waters under overshadowing trees for a great distance was very beautiful. 
The turbans worn here aro very small, and of the gayest colours; rose 
colour scems 2 favourite hue. 

Saturday, February 13th.—Rose at gun-fire, 7.e., dawn; drove to the 
palacc, which is surrounded by a noble wall of red Xone. The palace 
gateway, C. said, somewhat resembles the Char Chowk, or Great Bazar at 

4bul, but this is much handsomer. It is very long, so that one takes 
some time in driving through it, anda guod deal like what bazars are at 
home, an arcade with small shops on cach side. The court beyond would 
be very handsome were it in proper order, but the channel for water which 
crosses it is broken and dry. Here some Chobdars, men with silver sticks, 
met us, without whom no one can enter the Falace, within whose precincts 
no ove is allowed to use that cmblem of royalty a parasol or umbrella; I, 

erefore, covered my bonnet with a shawl. 

Left the carriage and walked into the second court where the Diwan- 
ji-4m is situated. Over the sccond gateway, and facing the king’s throne, 
is a gallery for a band of musicians, The Diw4n-i-am is an open hall 
supported on pillars, aud filled with servants sleeping on their charpais or 
native beds, which are just four-footed frames, with cord or broad tape to 
lie upon. It was also crowded with Palkis and Tonjons (the latter are like 
the body of a small gig, with a pole before and behind, and are carried on 
men’s shoulders), belonging to tho royal family, Some must have been 
very handsome. The Present king, Bahadar Shah, has eighty sons and 
daughters, and although his income is yery large, it is all swallowed up 

yy so numerous a family. The throne is a canopy of marble supported on 
four pillars, richly gilt and inlaid, projecting from a small chamber in the 
hall, the whole of which is beautifully inlaid with birds, fruits, and 
flowers in Florentine mosaic ; and over the door behind the throne, through 
which the king was wont to enter, is a mosaic copy of Raffaelle’s Apollo 

laying on the violin: this, with many other circumstances, proves that 
Rhoh Jehan employed Italian architects. On the bronze gates, which are 
exactly like some of the fine church doors in Italy, are lilies, such as are 
so often used_as emblomatical of the Virgin. Among the birds on the 
walls of the throne-chamber is a very good mosaic of a bullfinch, a bird 
quite unknown in India. Beneath the throne is a very handsome white 
marble table, from which all the precious work in petra dura has been 
picked out by the Mahrattas. On this the Vazir used to stand, and thus 

and up petitions to the sovereign, who, from his elevated seat, had a view 
of both courtsof the palace, so that one understands how a petitioner could, 
make sal4m to the king on en*ring the ovéer court. 

Passing. through the third court we came to the fourth, where the 
Diwan-i-ih4s or Hall of State is situated. Like ail other halls, mosques, 
ninars,—I might almost say every kind of Mahammadan building,—it is 
raised on a chabitra or platform about three fect high, which is admirably 
carved, as is likewise a marble railing in front of it. The scarlet awnings 
which used to extend from its facade halfway across the court, are now 
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An-i-im with precious mosaics of flowers, and the upper adorned with 

gilding. ‘The richly variegated eciling has been much injured by the 
Mahrailas. A canal of water runs through half of this magnificent hall, 
and in the centre, on a dais of white marble, formerly stood the famous 
peacock throne which was carried off by Nadir Shah. 

Behind the throne are marble lattices overlooking the broad Jamna and 
the surrounding country. In the centre one there is a seat for the king 
formed of one huge block of alabastcr. On one side of this once-unequalied 
throne-room is a smaller hall where the king usually sits to administer 
justice.. A pair of seales adorn the wall. ‘The pardahs or curtains between 
the pillars are torn and faded. ‘The old king retains no authority beyond 
the precincts of the palace ; his estates are under the management of the 
Governor-General’s agent, who obtains for the aged monarch a much 
Jarger revenue than the dishonesty aud bad management, of his own people 
ever allowed him to reecive from the same lands. ‘Lhe palace garden 
would be very fine if it were in tolerable order; but neither the king nor 
the Government of India like to pay for repairs. Tt is extensive, and 
intersected with broad shady walks, with canals and fountains on every 
side, In some parts the water runs under a pavement in which open 
patterns are cut of stars and other devices. There were few flowers, and 
those common ones. We saw a fine bath of a single block of marble; and 

_on.each side of the garden is a large summer-house, ene of which is called 
Sawan, and the other Bhadon, from the two rainy mouths, which begin 
about the middle of July and end the middle of September. The reason is, 
that these halls (which are raised a good height from the grouud) have 
not only fountains all round them, but a large decp square bath in the 
centre, each side of which is full ot niches for lamps, over which the water 
falls to the depth of about five feet. There is a large tank in the centre 
of the garden, which the present king has spoilt, by erecting a summer- 
house of red stone in the centre. At the end of one of the canals is a 
building of some height, as usual, full of lamp niches for a cascade to fall 
over, As we were not allowed to uso our parasols, it was well for us that 
the garden was so shady. ; 

The present heir apparent of the empire of Akbar the Great lives in a 
pet of the palace which is thatched. The state Palkis (called Nalkis), 
Hike the state howdahs, are in the shape of four-post canopies, with an 
awning in front. They are painted erimson and gol . 

We drove out by a part of the palace where the undcr-servants live, 
something equivalent to mews’ in London. We soon reached the mag- 

_nificent. Jamma Masjid, which is approached by an immense tlight of 
steps, like those of some of the churches at Venice, only on a more gigantic 
sealc, The whole building is of red stone inlaid with white marble, of 
which latter matcrial the domes are built. 

I forgot to tell you of the king's private chapel, asecond Moti Masjid, in 
the palace. It is built of the purest marble, beautifully carved, with three 
gilt dumes. Yet even this gem is so far negiceted that the small marble 
tank in front of it was dry, and a handful of long grass growing out of it. 

Perhaps I have not made it clear to you,®hat all eminent mosques form 
one side of a quadrangle; the other three sides of which are colonnades. 
Eycry Masjid-is so built that the worshippers on entering face Mecca, 
therefore in thig country the entrance of every mosque faces the east. The 

aadrangle of the Jamma Masjid is immense, the colonnades are open, and 

the views through them of the.city and its trees are very pretty. ‘These 

are the first open colonnades 1 have scen. Iam, inclined to prefer this 

Masjideven to the Moti Masjid of Agra; the latter is most beautiful, but 

this tar excceds it in simple grandeur. It is a most statcly building. 
° : 
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Several Mussulmans were bathing their heads, feet, and hands in the tank 
‘in the centre of the court, and we afterwards saw one at prayer. The 
prescribed postures are manifold: sometimes he sat on his heels, some- 
times prostrated his forchead on the ground, sometimes stood praying, 
sometimes opened his hands as if reading from them, but it was all done 
with much more decency, solemnity, and apparent abstraction from out- 
ward objects than is usually seen among Romanist votaries. The pulpit 
consists of three finely carved marble steps, but it was dirty, and some 
common pitchers were hidden underneath it. There is another pulpit of 
marble of a different shape just outside the mosque, this ‘is sed on the 
last day vf Ramazin, when the king comes in state to break up the fast, 
and almost every Mussulman in Delhi is present ; the great court, which 
holds about 12,000 persons, is then filled, and as thewoice of the Iman 
inside would be inaudible to this multitude, another takes his place ou 
the clevated pulpit, and acts as fugleman to the vast crowd present, all 
of whom kneel,*rise, stand, and pray as one man. 

Mr. Roberts saw this last October, and said it was a very fine spectacle, 
but then comes the thought that this worship dishononrs God by denying 
the Trinity in Unity, and lowers the Lord our righteousness to the level 
ofa cregture. On the left hand of the Masjid is an inclosure in whieh the 
beard of Mthammad is said to be preserved; there they would not let us 
enter, &e, The semicircular recess in the centro of the mosque contains 
divers shects of paper covered with writing. The words being, in some 
cascs, arranged in curious devices so as to form rosettes and other figures 

in fact, not unlike specimens of caligraphy at home), the nature of which 

curiously inquired. We found they were done by different personages 
(one by the king, another by the heir apparent, both of whom are great 
adepts in the art uf penmanship), partly cut of devotion, the sentences 
being from the Kuran, and partly perhaps to make their talents public. 
Divers little boys were sitting in the colonnades reading, or rather chant- 
ing, the Kurfn, at the very top of their lungs, and with no more attention 
than school- boys learning the Latin grammar in England. When I 
praised the beautiful form of the Arabic letters some time ago, I did not 
know the difference between these and the Persian: they are the same 
characters, but the ic are upright and much stiffer, while the Persian. 
is a beautiful flowing character which cannot be printed on account. of 
its luxuriant lines, so that bovks printed in Persian are in the Arabic 
letters, while true Persian can only be lithographed. 

We went up to the roof of the Masjid, and close beneath us saw a sport 
for which Delhi is famous. On the roof of several houses were men 
waving little flags to make their Hock of pigeons fly, while elder men sat. 
gravely by, smoking. <A large hurdle was fixed on the roof for the 
pigeons to alight upon. When they meet another flock in the air the two 

artics mingle, and one invariably carries away some from tho other. 
Each flock then returns home, and the owner who has gained some of 
his neighbour's birds, goes to him and threatens to sell them if they are 
not ransomed. It was very pretty to watch two, three, and sometimes 
four tlocks of these beautiful yrds, of all colours, mecting, mingling, and. 
then parting again. This is a favourite amusement of the old king, many 
of whose bird-cages were on the top of his Hal! of Justice. 

We ascended the Minar, which is 150 feet high. ‘The view of the city 
was very diflerent from that of Benares; here, althoughsthe Ilindu half 
of the population is rather the larger, yet the character of the buildings 
Jo MiGhammadan: the honere are anle iten ctories high. Instead af the 
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The streets are the widest we have seen in any native city, many trees 
are interspersed among the houses, and the aspect of the country, covered 
with old tombs, not unlike that of the Campagna di Roma. I begin to 
think Hindustan is one vast plain; I have not seen a hill since we left 
the Rajmahal range. 

On descending the steps of the Jamma Masjid we found a group of 
Afghans, who, as usual, gazed at us, with much curiosity. In the after- 
noon these steps are the resort of merchants and sellers of every kind; 
now, early in the morning, they were occupied by men waiting to be 
hired, as In the parable of the lahourers in the vineyard. Met many in 
the streets riding on fine oxen. We have done with the Ekk4, or one- 
horse carriage of Bengal, and find instead the By}, a similar conveyance, 
but drawn by twwoxen. Instead of the large white turbans worn lower 
down the country, the men of Delhi delight in the smallest and brightest 
varicties of head gear, their turbans being jauntily stugk on one side, 
generally over the Ictt ear. : 

We drove through the Chandi Chowk, which is very wide, with an 
aqueduct in the midst; it is the main street of the city. On one side of 
it is a little mosque of white marble, with three gilded domes, memorable 
enough, for when Nadir Shah invaded in 1739, the reigning sovegeigen of 
Delhi went out to meet him, they entered the city together, and Nadir 
quartered his nobles and troops on the inhabitants (being much such a 

- guest as Napoleon proved when he came to give freedom to Germany), but 
with the strictest order to do no injury. Onc morning it was bruited about 
that the dreaded Persian King was dead. Immediately the people of Delhi 
rose upon his troops, and many of the inhabitants gave up their guests to 
slaughter, But the lion soon showed he was not dead. Nadir gave the 
order for indiscriminate massacre. He drew his sword, and sat there in, 
that little mosque, with the symbol of vengeance in his hand, till the 
streets of Delhi ran red with blood, and the king and his nobles came 
down from the palace, and besought him to put an end to the work of * 
death. Then Nadir sheathed his sword, and the. slaughter was stayed. 
He returned to Persia laden with the spoil of the imperial city, which had 
hardly recovered from this misfortune when the Mahrattas came like a 
flock of vultures to prey upon the game struck down by the mighty hunter, 

Monday, February 15th.—Started soon after gun-fire in a very English 
fog (Miss M. aceompanying us), for the Kutab. The roads all round Delhi 
are detestable, though Mr. R. is doing his best to get them mended. The 
country is most interesting ; full of ancient tombs and mosques. 

We passed a huge ape, “sloping along,” as an American would say; 
there are numbers of wild monkeys in the neighbourhood. About half- 
way to the Kutab we stopped to see the tomb of Safder Jung, the founder 
of the present dynasty of Oud, who called in the Mahrattas to deliver 
the country from the Rohillas. He was Vazir to the King of Delhi, and 
to this day the people speak of the Sovereign of Laknao (who is a king 
of our making), as the Vazir. I did not much admire the tomb: one 
becomes very fastidious after seeing such admirable buildings as we have 
lately done. e 

. We changed horses; a Rajah in the city having lent usa pair. Two of 
his Sases ran the whole way; it is quite a pleasure to see these men run, 
they do it so well, very near the ground, and, at the same time, with 
Jadescribable lightness, and with a regularity of pace that looks as if 
they would go on for ever. A Mihammadan woman was standing at the 
‘6 a Pintiee oxo hives hs Hanes nine ntcdel- oF sa eulte. ct Beek cman ee ee 
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We arrived at the Kutab about nine o'clock, and while waiting for break- 
fast and for Mr. R. (who left us en route to imspect a piece of new road, 
the roads and villages being under his superintendenes as magistrate and, 
collector of the district), { went with my husband to look at this famous 
tower. It is truly magnificent—said to be the highest in the world (not 
reckoning China), being 246 feet in height. It is built of red stone in 
five different shafts, each crowned by a gallery of the most exquisite 
workmanship, and adorned with bands of colossal Arabic inscriptions in 
relief. It is fluted the whole way up, narrowing as it ascends. The 
lower story has twenty-seven volutes alternately ronnd and angular; in 
the next story the volutes are all rounded, in the third all angular. The 
carving under the galleries 1 can compare to nothing but the exquisite 
wood carving of some of the stall eanopics in the Belgian churches; at 
the distance at which we saw iteit looked like lace-work. 

The Kutab stands near two courts of a very ancient Hindu temple. 
Both these courts are surrounded by ruined cloisters, through which we 
walked, The columns are of fantastic form, something akin to the 
Egyptian, but wanting their colossal size, being not more than twelve feet 
high, having slender columns, cach differing from the others, and elabo- 
rately and delicately carved with figures of their gods, all of which the 
Mihamfaadans have conscientiously defaced. Just in the middle of the 
temple are three magnificent arches, the beginning of a mosque which 
Shahab-u-Din Ghori (cir. 1200 a.p.) intended to build. They are pointed 

much like the Gothic, and both in majesty of form and extreme delicacy 
of ornament are most admirable.* The contrast between the Maham- 
madan and Jlindu arehiteeture is very great; the former is as majestic as 
perhaps “man in his fallen state is capable of conceiving; the latter is 
wholly devoid of this quality, and in spite of the beauty of some minor 
‘etails, the cffeet of the whole is grotesque confusion. The pillars are 
such as one might imagine in an uneasy dream. 

It sccms as if no mind, unaccustomed to dwell on the Unity of the 
Godhead, were capable of any truly sublime idea even in temporal things ; 
asif this, the most simple and sublime of all idcas, were needful for the 
education of the intellect and heart before man can conecive anything of 
unity and harmony, or represent them in his works. No man can imagine 
aught hivher thut thet which he worships: in no ancient Greek or 
Roman building that Ihave seen is there anything to raise the mind 
from carth ;—their majesty consists chieily in their size ; their harmony 
is the harmony of earthly beauty, but there is nothing which solemnizes 
one as a Gothic building does. £ 

Now the Hindu mythology being far beneath that of Rome and Greece 
{especially as held by their philosophers and artists), their architecture 
and sculpture is ‘propartionatdly debased ; the latter is worthy of a New 
Zealand war club, ti:e former is fit for the revels of sorcerers. There is 
something diabolical in it, aud in viewing it one’s sympathies are all with 
the fierce Mussalmans, who gloried in the title of idol-breakers.~ The only 
ppt of the temple I at all admired were two small domes, which the 

indus, being unable to make,an arch, formed by laying the stones hori- 
zontally one on the top of the other, the top being finished with four 

pretty shells. In the centre of the temple is an iron pillar, with a 

Sanscrit inscription, the purport of which is, that as long as this pillar 

stands, the Raj or kingdom has not finally departed from the Hindus. 

The M&hammadans therefore endeavoured to melt it, but in vain, and at 

last desisted from their attempts to destroy it after firing a cannon-balj 
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or two against it. Beyond the mosque is the tomd of Shamshudin 
Altamsh, one of the slave kings. Its date, according to Elphinstone, 
must be about A.D. 1240. ‘The tomb itself, which is of white marble, and 
no doubt carved, has, I grieve to say, been covered with plaster, out of 
respect, and with as much propriety as when Jacob called the Queen he 
for the same reason. 

On the other side, close to the Kutab, is a maguificent dome, built by 
Akbar as a college ; and passing through it, we came to the tomb of a 
saint, for whom Akbar had special regard. It is, as usual, within a 
Jatticed chamber, benatifully carved. The name of a young officer was 
scribbled on its walls; just bencath, a few months after, another hand 
added, ‘‘ killed at Sobraon.”’ 

We found an gxcellent breakfast awaiting us, Mr. Roberts’s servants 
haying started from Delhi about two ¢.M. with the requisites for it. 
What a hardship an English servant would think it, to walk twelve miles 
on such an occasion in the middlc of the night! Then, being invigorated, 
we all returned to the Kutab. The old Chaprasi who attended us in the 
morning was a Jat, a very simple industrious race of Hindu agricul- 
turists who do not steal,—for this practice raas very much in families. 
The Jats are found in Sind, and are the original inhabitants and peasantry 
of the Punjab and the protected Sikh States, Lodiana, Firozpar, Patiale, &e. 
Dr. Wilson considers them to bo the descendants of a Seythian tribe and 
synonymous with the Getw. We ascended to the first gallery of the Kutab, 
and anything so utterly abominable as the odour of the bats never 
ottended my nostrils before. It made me quite ill, in spite of closing 
both nose and mouth with my pocket-handkerchief, 

We could not see further than Delhi, but a radius of twelvemiles in 
every direction is not a small one, The whole country is thickly covered 
with ruins, more or less perfect. Bebind the temple are the remains of ar 
hue tindu fort, underncath whose protection the temple and old Hindu 
Delhi reposed in safety. <A great part of the city still remains, contain- 
ing as many ruins as houses. his fort belonged toa Raj put chie!, and. 
the Hindu legend regarding the erection of the Kutab is this: ‘The chief, 
Pithora Sing, had ‘a beautiful daughter, and as it is, or was, the custom 
of the Rajputs never to mar i 
word to Udal Sing, King of Canouj, that he had a marriageable daughter, 
whom Udal might earry off if he could. Having, in this truly Irish 
fashion, done his bestto get into a scrape, he bethought himself that Udal 
was a very powerful king, ancl that it would no longer be sufe tor the 
young princess te go daily to the Jamna, about seven miles off, to worship 
as she fad been wont to do. He therefore built the Kutab, from the top 
of which she could sce the Jamna and make Pajé to it as effectually as if 
were on its banks; but I anr sorry to say I do not know how Udal 
din his wooing. The Rajputs in the neighbourhood say they are 
descended from Pithora Sing, and there is a standing quarrel between the 
Hindus and Mthammadans as to who built the Kutab. On the Mussal- 
mun side are the Arabic inscriptions, and the fact that many of the 
openings for light are arched, which the Hindus were notoriously inea- 
pable of doing. But, on the other hand, the tower is not on a Chabutra 
or platform, which all Minars are. Secondly, the style is unlike that of 
any other Mahammadan tower, besides which the beginning of a corre- 
sponding Min4g, not far off, which is undoubtedly the work of Mussalmans, 
ison a Chabutra, and is one-third larger. The door of the Kutab faces 
the north instead of the west: the ‘said arches might easily have been 
added, as they are only one stone deep: and that the inseriptions have 














their daughters without a tight, he sent ~ 
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inscription near the base has been begun and left imperfect; thus showing 
that the original surface of the stones was on a level with the letters 
which are now in relief. It seems probable (as Mr. Roberts thinks) that 
this famons towcr is a Hindu work, and that the Mahammadan invaders 
arrived before it was finished and added to it, and then afterwards may 
have intended to make it one of the Minars of the mosque which they 
commenced. 

We saw men beneath us making salam to the iron lAt or pillar. Be- 
tween the Katab and Delhi lies what is commonly called Old’ Delhi (but 
which, in reality, is Delhi the Second) and its suburbs. It was built by 
the Patans, as the Indians call their Afghan invaders, and their descend. 
ants, after Hindu Delhi began to decline, while the modern city is the 
work of the later Mihammadan conquerors, who are known by the name 
of Moguls, but who, in reality, were Turcoman Tartars, of the same 
origin as the present Turks. You will find in Elphinstone, that the so- 
called Mogul Emperors always spoke of the Mogul Tartars with aversion 
and contempt; but the Indians, not knowing the difference between the 
two races, and having been accustomed to real Moguls under Teimar 

ang or Tamalanc, applicd the same name to their new invaders. The 
Patan buildings are easily distinguishable from the other by their massive 
character. There is something grand in their solid simple forms and low 
domes. A very fine old Patan tomb is close to the Kutab. Their mosques 
have frequently innumerable domes: Mr. Roberts counted eighty-five 
domes on one which is now inhabited by a numerous population. 

During the Mahratta invasion, the people took refuge in these old 
buildings} where the solid masonwork enabled them to make some defence ; 
and many mosques and tombs have thus become dwellin; ~places. At 
some distance from Pithora Sing’s fort is a very fine Pasan fort, built by 
Shir Shah, the Afghan King, cir, A.D. 1540; and another called Tog = 
lakabad, built by Gheias u Din, the founder of the dynasty of Toghlak 
about A.D. 1323, This king pressed the whole population into his service 
to build his fort; but a certain Saint Nizim-u -Din, being at that time 
employed in digging a great well, the people preferred working for him. 
Toghlak forbade this; the people then worked for the king by day, and 
for Nizam-ud-Din by night. Enraged at this, Toghlak forbade any one 
to sell oil to the saint; but, owing to the prayers of the latter, the water 
of the well burnt like oil, and the work went on as well as ever, 

Mihammad Toghlak, son of this perverse monarch, was a magnificent 

rince; but his caprice amounted to madness. He twice took it into his 
head to transfer the capital of his empire from Dehli to Doulatabad, in the 
Decean, and twice caused the whole population of the former to transfer 
themselves to the latter city, and then gave them leave to return, causing 
by these forced marches (one of which was during a famine) the death 
and ruin of thousands. 

If we had stayed on the summit of the Kutab all the time it has taken 
me to tell you what we saw from thence, we should have been roasted ; 
for even at this scason, when warm winter dresses can be worn all day, 
and when fires are pleasant, the sun is intolerably hot in the middle of 
the day, although the wild is cool. After descending this immense 
tower, I quite forgot my first impression of it, which was, “ How short!” 
Went to Akbar’s college, of which I made a sketch ;. but. Bhotography is 
the only way of giving an adequate idea of the beautiful and ela! orate 
carvings with which a these buildings are adorned. The latter Miham._ 
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kind of bell pattern on the Kutab, which is found in a ruder form in the 
Hindu temple adjoining, and is again repeated on the walls of Sham- 
ghudin Altamsh’s tomb. From this it appears, that the Mabammadan 
conquerors made the Hindu artificers work for them. 

e adjourned to Altamsh’s tomb, the interior of which I sketched. 
It is octagonal and the semicircular dome at each of the four corners is 
built in the same manner as those in the Hindu temple. There were some 
beautiful: pigeons in the court-yard, with feathered feet, such as I never 
saw before, long feathers growing out of each toe. The stable was for- 
merly a mosque. We had a retreshing drive through a country quite 
crowded with old tombs and other ruins. Saw some young wheat crops 
full of green parqquets;, they are so pretty that one forgets the mischief 
they do. The people here frighten away birds by shooting clay pellets at 
sem fous curious bows, with a double string, between which the ball is 
placed. 

‘We met a whole army of ants marching in close column, each with a 
grain of some kind in its mouth. They were so numerous that they had 
made a little smooth pe down the hill to their nest. Passed a large 
building with high walls, now called the Arab Serai: it is inhabited by 
‘Arabs, who have teen long settled in this country, and are descendants of 
some of those Arab mercenaries who have played such a conspicuous part 
in Indian warfare. One of them, a fine-looking old man with a venerable 
white beard, joined us. They are quite fair in comparison to the natives. 
As we walked through the narrow streets of the village, we saw a poor 
Mahammadan woman spinning; she had a small wheel, and, in @ mar- 
vellous fashion, contrived to spin thread out of a mere lump of fradding. 
I gave her half a rupee, at which she was delighted. She had a bright, 
pleasing face: her whole dress consisted of trousers and veil. All, evens 
the poorest, wear bracelets, armlcts, and rings of some kind or other, 
sometimes of coloured clay stuck over with little beads, sometimes of 
brass, sometimes of silver. The Thanadar, or chief, of the police of this 
‘village, joined us with his men, Mr. Roberts being his supcrior. He was 
a very handsome, delicate-featured young man (the son of an impoverished’ 
Nawab), and wor silver rings on his toes. The police preceded and 
followed us, spears in hand. e entered a marble court, in which stood 
the shrine of Toghlak’s opponent, the Saint Nizim-ud-Din, a very fine 
old Patan mosque, and divers square lattice-work enclosures containing 
tombs of the royal family. ‘The shrine was built about 536 years ago, by 
Khiza Khan, 2 brother of Toghlak, and a diseiple of the saint. It is 
aquare, with a pointed dome, and stands within a colonnade, the ceiling 
of which is painted (chiefly blue and gold) on copper. Between the pillars 
are scarlet Pardahs or curtains. The inner wall, which immediately 
surrounds the tomb, is of beautifully-carved open work. We were not 
alowed to enter, but stood at the door. The tomb, about the size of a 
coffin, is on the ground, covered with a spangled stuff, and surmounted 
by a canopy, much like that of a four-post bed. A row of ostrich eggs 
hangs over.it, each being the offering some merchant; perchance 
meataae brought-one. A-desk for the Kiln stands at the head of the 
tomb. 

The adjoining mosque has only one external dome. It is of Toghlak’s 
time, and remerkable for its simple grandeur of form. The only orna- 
ments within are fine Arabic inscriptions in relief, There is a very fine 
rho in it. We then hurried to the tomb of Jehanira Rerum, the cele- 
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many in height. It is open and filled with earth. At the head is a white 
marble screen, on which are inscribed some yerses written by herself, to 
the effect that the humble, the transitory Jehanizé was a disciple of the 
holy men of Christ—supposed to be the Romish priests. Two other tombs 

‘ave since been placed in the same inclosure. One is of the prince, who 
went to meet Lord Lake’s army when we took possession of Delhi, and 
delivered the poor old king from the Mahrattas. 

Another of these inclosures, containing the tomb of the King, 
Muhammad Shah, has marble doors, which Lord Hardinge has had copied 
to replace those which the Mahrattas carried away from the railing round 
the tomb of Mumt4z Begum (e., the Taj) : they are very elegant, one 

- side is divided into three compartments, each contathing a branch of 
lilies; the other side has one long branch running the whole way up. 
Another tomb opposite, of the two elder brothers of the present King, 
which has been finished within the last twelve or fifteen years, shows that 
the present generation have in no degree lost the skill which characterised, 

eir ancestors, for nothing can be more graceful than the design and 
workmanship. Flowers were lying on most of the .tombs, and a treo or 
two is suffered to grow in the court, thus gradually adding to its beauty : 
this is generally the case in court-yards; that in the palace has some 
palma, Passing. through a narrow passage or two, I heard Mr. Roberts 
aay, “ Now, I think, she will be astonished, she does not know what, to 
expect,” and, accordingly, I was surprised a moment after, on passin; 
hrough @ narrow Passage, to find myself overlooking a very large we 
about sinty feet square, surrounded by houses of several stories, and with 
a lofty flight of wide steps opposite to where we stood. A crowd of people 
were sitting or standing on the house-tops to our right, who looked most 
picturesque in their garments of many colours, with the bright blue sky 
and the green foliage behind them. Mr. Roberts had just said, “This is 
the well of Nizim-ud-Din,” when, to my utter amazement, a man joined 
his hands over his head, and leaped from the house-top into the well : 
another and another followed, from this house-top and from that, from 
thirt; sixty feet high thoy sprang, and, before I could recover my 
breath, @ perfect: shower of men and boys came flying down inté the water. 
At last they reappeared from their plunge, and swimmin » by throwing 
each arm forwar alternately as far as they could reach, they gained the- 
steps, and gathering up some addition to their very scanty garment, ran 
round to the passage in which we stood, so that on turning I beheld a 
crowd of half-naked, dripping men and boys looking as cheerful as the 
could with chattering teeth : two Tupees sent them away fully satisfied. 
As for me the suddenness of the act and the novelty of the scene com 
pletely bewildered me, and my husband and Mr. Roberts were nite 

cased at the success of their secret plot. Some of the leapers were ittle 

oys of twelve years old. : 

From thence we walked past many fine buildings of which not even 
the name is known, some of them with painted domes, to tho tomb of 
Hamiian, erected by his son, Akbar. The sun was just set as we reached 
it: nevertheless, there was light enough to enjoy the view from the stately 
terrace of the surrounding country, with its noble domes and feathery 
palms. This tomb is of red stone or granite, peculiarly simple and grand, 
Just fit for a warrior king. There is no inscription whatever on the tomb 
itself. It was curious to find the Masonic symbol of the two triangles 
interlaced, inlaid most conspicuously on the boston Lee, {WO triangles 
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India at that time. Almost all the Arab masters of ships are freemasons. 
Some vulgar Europeans haye defaced this magnificent monument by 
foolish inscriptions and drawings worthy of an ale-house. Such creatures 
ought to he sent to the treadmill, for they sadly require chastisement and 
employment. : . . 

‘We re-entered the carriage, feeling convinced that to see the environs 
of Delhi would require weeks, and afford ample work for both pen and 
pencil, with calotype to boot, to give anything like an adequate idea of 

em. 

‘After all our fatigues, poor Mr. Roberts had to go to a Hindu wedding. 
He could not avoid it, as the Rajah, who gave the marriage feast, and 
‘whose little brotier of ten years old is the bridegroom, had ‘sent us the ¢ 
pair of horses which took us on from Safder Jang’s tomb. 

Tuesday, February 16th.—Mr. Roberts brought home divers chains of 
tinsel ribbon, with false stones, and a little bottle of atta, from the feast. 
The Rajah bewailed the trouble and expense of the marriage ceremonies, 
both of which are very great. The entertainments last eight or nine days, 
or rather nights, at the end of which the bridegroom is conducted in state 
to visit the bride, who in the present instance is a little girl of seven years 
old. The ceremony is indissoluble, but the bride is not brought: home to 
her husband's house for six or eight years more, though, if he die in the 

- interim, she is considered a widow, and prohibited from marrying again, 
a custom productive of a thousand evil consequences, and of great hard- 
ship to the poor girl. Mz. Roberts asked the Rajah why he did not break. 
through the custom he lamented, of Javishing so much money on the 
ceremony. His answer was just the reason given all over the world for 
most of the foolish and extravagant acts committed : “Oh,” said he, ‘* So- 
and-so spent so much on the marriage of his son or brother, and if I did’ 
not do the same, 1 should be considered stingy.” The procession is to 

take place this evening. 

About five o'clock we drove to a house in the Chandi Chouk, belonging 
to one of the native sub-collectors, a Mussalman, who had prepared seats 
for us, whence we could see everything. The Chandi Chouk is a double 
street, and ‘divided down the middle by a stone watercourse, the edges of 
‘which were crowded with people. The procession was passing down the 
side furthest from us, and, turning at the top of this immense street, it 
paraded before the bride’s house, ‘which was a little way above us, and 
then came close under our windows. It was more than a mile long! The 
paleonies and flat roofs of the houses, which are generally low, were 
covered with people; here was a variegated grou of men and children, 
there a bevy of shrouded Muhammadan women, the first I haveseen, and 
the appearance of the crowd was that of a bed of tulips. 

Just as we had seated ourselves numbers of empty palkis were assing, 
then a crowd of Tonjons, some empty, some with one or two children in 
them. Many of these were gorgeously dressed, in brocade or velvet, with 
Greek caps of gold and silver, and some of them were borne by four men 
in scarlet, and attended by a man on eack side, with Chouries of the tail 
ef the Yak or Thibet Ox, to keep the flies oft. ‘All the friends of the 
Dridegroom’s family do him as much honour as. they can, by sending their 
Jed-horses, elephants, vehicles of every” description, and their children 
richly dressesf, to form part of the procession. The ladies of the King’s 
harem were there in bullock carts, with scarlet hangings, to see the show. 
His Majesty had also sent his guards, and his camels carried small swivel 
cannon, which were fired at intervals. ‘Che lé¢d-horses formed a very 

* picturesque feature in the procession; some of them were painted; a 
white one had bis legs and-tail dyed red with henna, and wpiashes of the 
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same on his body, asif a bloody hand had been repeatedly laid on his side. 
‘hen came a whole body of men clothed like soldiers, at the Rajah’s expense, 
with a band that was executing a Scotch melody. Then appeared a whole 
tribe of magnificent elephants, their faces elaborately ainted in curious 
patterns, and gaily caparisoned in scarlet, green, and other bright colours. 

On a small baby-elephant, most richly adorned, sat a little boy, with 
an aigrette of jewels in front of his turban. His dress was a robe of lilac 
gauze, edged with gold, reaching to his feet, and most carefully spread 
out, fan-wise, on each side, as he sat astride on his elephant. Then came 
the little bridegroom, who was a mass of gold. He sat alone in his howdah, 
with a careful servant behind him; his turban was covered with a veil 
of gold tissue, which he held up with both hands, that he might see all 
that was going on. Bearers of peacock fans, and otheas with gold pillars, 
walked by him, while his elephant was as splendid as he could be. A 
few other elephants closed the procession, the beginning of which now 
passed under our windows on its return. It consisted of huge trays filled 
‘with artificial flowers, the effect of which, as we looked down the street, 
was extremely pretty, like a parterre of the gayest colours. Then there 
were moving pavilions, with beds of flowers in front of them, peacocks on 
the top, and bands of musicians inside. Such music! fancy flutes in 
hysterics, drums in a rage, violins screaming with passion, and penny 
trumpets distracted with pain, and you may haye some idea of it. A 
crowd of women and boys, of the poorest of the people, then appeared, 
carrying little flags. : 

Eastern Processions are like Eastern life, they comprise the greatest 
contrasts of poverty and mognificence. They seem to think everything, 
no matter what, helps to make a show. After, and among the moving 
flower-beds, came trays of huge dolls, and others of little puppets, one set 
of which represented a party of European officers at dinner, with’ their 
Khitmadgars waiting behind them. Another was a little regiment of 
soldiers, such as children play with at home. Suddenly the mob rushed in 
upon the bearers, and down went the trays; one snatched a great doll, 
which, in the struggle, had a leg pulled off; he seized the dissevere 
Limb, whirled it round his head like a shillelah, and valiantly defended 
the rest of his prize with it. The trays were seen svaying about till the: 
were torn in pieces, and the fortunate ones rejoiced in having got a bund 
of flowers, or perchance a doll’s limb. I believe they are stuffed with 
some kind of sweetmeat, and the people think it lucky to Ret any frag- 
ment of these trays, which are always given up to be scramb! ed for, after 
they have passed the house of the bride. It was the first. time I had 
seen the natives in a state of excitement, and I certainly thought they 
managed thescramble with much good humour, and nothing like the angry 
fighting that would have taken place in England on a similar occasion. 

After this appeared several Nach girls, splendidly dressed in red and 

‘old, their muslin petticoats full of gathers, and yery wide, and their 

long hair hanging down their backs, each carried on a canopied platform, 
by men. One of them was very handsome, but they stood in theatric 
attitudes, beckoning, smiling, and joking with the populace, and had a 
boldness of manner most unpleasing in a woman. By this time it was 
dusk, and the blaze of torches opposite the bride’s house was very pretty, 
as seen through the trees, of which there are a good many in the middle 
of the street. We returned to the carriage, and drove to 2 spot opposite 
the house; the bridegroom soon arrived, and looked most brilliant by the 
alare of the torches. We watched him slowly entering the gateway, and 
which was immediately shut, reminding us strongly of Mat. xxv. 10. It 
‘was very interesting to see it. 
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Wednesday, February 17th.—Mr. Roberts told me that when he was 
encamped at the Kutab a few months ago on his usual cold weather tour 
through the district, a young man came to see them, and foolishly amused 
himself by firing with ball in the direction of a village. He aimed ata 
dog, and kept following it as it ran, of course not seeing anything between 
him and it; the consegt ence was that when he fired he killed a donkey 
and a cow with one ball. Compensation for the cow was accepted by the 
owner, 2 Brahman, but in a short time he brought back the money, and 
said that his fellow Brahmans threatened to expel him from caste, if he 
accepted any remuneration for the death of so sacred an animal, and 
nothing could induce him to retain the psice, for they looked upon the 
death of a cow as a sacrifice. 

Mr. Pfander tolg us at Agra that the Hindus despise Popery for its very 
affinity to their own system, saying that if they are to have idols, they 
may as well keep their own, saw aspecch made by an educated Brab- 
man the other day, in which he dwelt upon the numerous points of 
similarity between Komanism and Hinduism, and came to the conclusion 
that it was of no use making each a slight change. The general tenet 
of the Hindu is, that each nation is right in having a religion of its own. 
The Muhammedans utterly abhor what they consider to be the open idola- 
‘Ary of the Romanists. " They never speak “ candidly” of image-worship in 
‘any shape. One cannot but acknowledge that the spurious liberality 
which leads some of our highly cultivated infidels to Blume themselves 
on their philosophical spirit in looking with serene and self-complacent 
indifference on all religious distinctions, is really far more opposed to 
Christian feeling than the natural impulse of an uncultivated mipd,—say 
that of a child or a Mubammadan—who sees, as if by instinct, that if 
one religion be true, the opposite must be false, and, therefore, detests it ; 
and who could, by no possibility, be made to comprehend the state of 
mind which does not approve of idolatry, yet thinks it “very enthu- 
siastic,” narrow-minded, and bigoted decidedly to condemn it. The 
cultivated natural mind is still more at enmity against God than the 
ancultivated one; it has turned away from the light, and has added the 
bandages of sophistry. to its own natural blindness. It is among the 
former class that the majority will be found, who 


“non furon rebellt 
Ne furon fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro.” 


C. drove mo in a buggy before dinner, the first time I ever was in one. 
A two-wheeled carriage appears very unsafe. Buggies are the same as 
gentlemen's cabs in England. The cantonments always appear to me the 
ugliest and most uninteresting part of every station. Lhe Bungalows, 

. though very comfortable and prettily furnished within, are very ugly 
without, being one-storied houses with verandahs on two or three sides, 
and immense thatched roofs. 

The next day, Thursday, February 18th, our kind friends persuaded us 
to stay and dine with them, and then drove us about four miles to over- 
take the palki. “The roads were so bad betyeen this and Loodiana, that, 
much to our regret, we are obliged to leave our comfortable palkigdria 
and proceed in paikis. C. has bought a duli or litter for himself, and one 
for the Ayah whom I have engaged. These are much larger, lighter, and, 
in some respects, more.comfortable than a palki, being merely charpais or 
bedsteads made of tape, and with a frame-work for the curtains; they are 
earried by four men, like a palki, but the bearers do not require*to rest #0 
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carried in Petarrahs or square tin boxes with pyramidical tops, which are 
slung at each end of a bamboo, cach bearer carrying two. We now had 
ten men for the palki, four for each dali, three Massalchies, and seven 
Petarrah carriers, making twenty-eight in all. 

We have laid a private dak which is rather cheaper than when the post 
office supplies the bearers; the latter receive five annas a stage; under 
the post-office they get rather less. Sevenpence seems rather little for 
carrying a heavy burden ten miles, but here the people live well on a 
rupee and a half or two rupees a month. Since leaving Delhi we give 
them one rupee a stage as “ bakshish,”’ ¢. e. present, but they seem quite 
satisfied. You may judge how much less expensive a palkig4ri is than 
palkis, as the former holds two, and only requires ten men to push it, 

This was my first night in a palki; I slept very well, though not so 
comfortably as in the gari; when we went evenly the motion was by no 
means unpleasant, but when the bearers ran it was like winnowing corn 
in a sieve, such jolting could only be adequately described by the muse 
when “ she on dromedary trots.” a 

Monday, February 22nd.—Karnél was formerly a very large statioy 
and very healthy, but like every other lace in India, subject to occasior 
epidemics. Lord Ellenborough was hae during a week of rain, when. 
fever was prevalent: he hastily decided that it was an unhealthy station, 
aud removed it to Amballa, leaving the barracks, g0-downs, storehouses, 
and other buildings (a church included), erected at incalculable expense, 
to goto ruin, Only three families are now stationed here. Just opposite 
the Dak Bungalow is an old Serai of the time of the Moghul emperors, 
built forthe accommodation of travellers: it isa square enclosure, with 
lofty walls and handsome gateways. : . 

«. While we were at the Bungalow, two men with dancing snakes came to 
the door, They blew their little pipes vehemently, but one snake, re- 
mained inactive; the other, a cobra capello, raised ‘its hood as if angry; 
the man patted and soothed it, and it then waved itself aboutote the 
music, en came a begzar—on horseback! who certainly had no one. 
“dor fiir seine Beklcidung sorgt.”” 

We did not reach Kanakascrai until two o’clock P.M, on the 25th, at 
which time the heat is very great. The country is intersected by ditches 

of water, and the road is wretched, being a succession of high ridges: 
the country is of such bad repute north of Delhi, than an escort of Sepahig 
is usually given to those who are marching. One was offered to us, bnt 
declined, as we were going Dak. We had @ sawar, or trooper, instead: 
these men are changed at every station like the bearers, 

Just before reaching Ambala, I had my first view of the Himalaya 

ountains. At the distance we were, they gave one the idea of a low line 
of hills, owing probably to there being no manifest inregularity or bold- 
ness of outline. Ido not believe there is a green field in India at this 
season, except of wheat: the grass has disappeared, and in the plage 
where it ought to grow is dust. We have met several persons: one or 
two ladies riding early in the morning, which is a pleasant way of march- 
ing ; they go about ten to fifte& miles daily. 7 

This morning we saw a thief, or what had been a thief’s body, hanging 
by the heels from a tree close to the road: he had crept inte a cam 
stolen something, and on going away, knocked down a Sepghi sentry with 
a bludgeon. A patrol of aropean soldiers came up at the moment, ent 
the marauder down, and then hung him up in terrorem. After thi 
passed Sirhind, formerly an extensive city bnt one .f dhe Gey, 
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and since that time every Sikh who passes carries away & brick, which he 
throws into the Jumma. The ruins are very extensive and solid, The 
travellers whom we uow meet are all armed. At one Chouki the bearers 
vere not forthcoming. ‘Lhe headman or chowdi, therefore, walked on 
with us, to try to get some at a village near. Tn talking to him, C. found 
that he had seed: ‘the missionaries at Loodiana preach. Ile said he 
believed there was only one God, and gladly aecepted some tracts, one of 
the Gospels, and a copy of Dr. Wilson’s ‘ Confutation of Hinduism, in 
Urdu.” Having dined, we left Kanakaserai about half-past six: it 
seems from an inscription written on the wall, that in the room we occu- 
pied, the measures were ugreed upon, December 13th, 1845, which led to 
the battles of Sohraon, &e. 

February 26th, 1847.—We reached Loodiana in the night, but I slept 
jn the courtyard of the hotel (a bungalow. so called) until six o’clock, 
when C. woke me to take tea, We walked in the little stiff garden, with 
its young cypresses looking like paint-brushes with their tips spoilt, and 
enjoyed the pure fresh morning air, and then proceeded to the Compound 
of the American mission, where we were most kindly received by the 
Rey. Mr. Janvier, of the American Presbyterian Mission, and soon after 
by his wife. Went out of the Compound gates. On one side of the arch 
js written, “Jesus said, I am the door; by me jf any man,” &c.; and on 
the other, “I am the way, the truth, and the life,” in English, Urdu, and 
Panjabi. We saw a catechist working in his garden, and spoke to hin, 
found he was a Bengali named Haldhar, converted about twelve years 
ago, and therefore probably ‘an older Christian than either of us. The 

fission Compound is a very large enclosure, contains four hovses (each 
with a good space around it), and also the chapel, school, and printing- 
aa ‘It isin a very pleasant, open situation, away from the smoke of 

e town. 





CHAPTER V 


Sunpay, Frorvary 28th, 1847.—C. went to the Hindustani service, and 
‘was much pleased, the preacher, a Bengali, gave an excellent sermon. 
women was baptized, she is the wife of a convert, and the Missionaries 
have known her for two years past. My husband was much pleased with 
the simplicity and seriousness with which she gave her answers. 

The native Church here consists of about sixteen, whom they consider 
real converts, besides. some of the people employed in bookbinding, and 
the orphan girls who attend the public services. They are all, except 
one, the fruits of the Mission. In the evening we all partook of the Com- 
maunion at the Mission Chapel, where the service was partly in English 
and partly in Hindustani. The American Presbyterians allow any 
strangers who choose to partake of the Sacrament; they give an ihvita- 
tion and a warning, and then leave it to the communicant’s own con- 
science: but they exercise very cfficient discipline in this respect over all 
who are regular members of the congrefation. About fourteen native 
Christians communicated with us, and the ‘minister who administered the 

- Holy Ordinance was a Bengali, Golak Nath, ax old pupil of Dr. Duff's, 
but baptized here. 

Monday, March 2nd.—Saleh Muhammad called. I do not like his face. 


He was the commandant of the guard whom Akbar Khao commissioned 
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civilly, considering the service he had rendered, and not the base motives 
thereof. This man has lately taken to drinking. He is fat, self-indulgent 
and crafty, without firmness. He brought a friend of his to recommend 
to C., and some half-dozen rough-looking followers. The Afghans seem 
fully as tall and strong as any Europeans. They are much less cere- 
monious than the Hindustanis, and make a very slight salam, just raising 
the hand to the head carelessly. C. gave one of the attendants a small 
Baksbish, he just took it without any. acknowledgment whatever. Saleh 
Muhammad prefaced his visit (as is the custom here from an inferior, ‘or 
from any native short of a Rajah) by sending a Nuzzar, which in this 
case consisted of a round tray of pomegranates with scarcely any seeds, 
They taste, I think, like raw peas, but are sweeter. In the evening, a 
much more interesting visitor arrived in the persor® of my husband's 
devoted friend and follower, Muhammad Hasan Khan, who sealed his 
fidelity to the British with his blood, and lost everything by so doing. 
My husband and he met outside and embraced straitly. He is a noble- 
looking man, with lofty features, piercing black eyes, and a most bean- 
tiful and varying expression. i 

_Just as I was writing this, in came Hasan Khfn again. The other 
night he was richly dressed, to-day he wore a shawl, turban, and white’ 
chogah, with white cotton gloves. ‘This snow-white dress contrasted well 
with his dark complexion and jet-black beard. He told us of the diffi. 
culty which he had here in obtaining an, remuneration for his losses ; 
they were as great as those C. encountered on his behalf at home. At 
last he said to Mr. Curric, the Secretary to the Government, and some 
other person who had made promises to him: “If Ihave done ‘bad service 
ive me a paper saying so, and I will never trouble you again; but if] 
‘ave done such and such things then reward me, or I will kill some, of 
you, or be killed myself.” His eyes were tiereer when he related this. 
than you can well imagine ; and yet in speaking to us his expression is 

eculiarly sweet. He was with poor Major Broadfoot at Firds! ahar, and 

ada horse shot under him. Major Broadfoot said to him: “ Now you 
have done great things with Mackenzie, do as much with me and I will. 
write him an account of it.” Hasan Khan said he never saw such con- 
fusion as in that battle. He kept by Broadfoot as long as he could, but 
at last completely lost himsclf, caught and mounted a Sikh horse which 
‘was running loose, and for some time rode hither and thither, not know- 
ing where the Europeans were, or where the Sikhs—for there was nothing 
but dust, noise and smoke, until he came to the place where the Governor- 
General was sitting. Coloncl Garden, the Quarter-Master General (who. 
was suffering great agony from being struck in the side by a spent ball), 
and several other officers, were with him: Hasan Khan sat down among 
them. Sir Henry Hardinge remained for some time in deep thought, 
with a-very sad face, and at last burst out into an exclamation to Colonel 
Garden. Hasan Khan asked what he had said, and Colonel Garden told 
him. ‘Had one of my sons fallen, I could have borne it, but the loss of 
Major Broadfoot is irreparable.” 

Saleh Mahammad sent mean Afghan dinner. This consisted of three- 
or four round trays, each containing a Pillau surrounded by smaller 
dishes: I made a point of tasting them all. The Pillaus were very 
simple, with no spice, and coloured with saffron, which looks better than 
it tastes: There were divers dishes of Kuftas, which “are just rissolles 
ty bun shaped) with sauce,in which I strongly suspect there was a 
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very bad,” and little saucers full of suji and milk, extremely like pap. 
Suji is a preparation of the very heart of the wheat. There were also 
some excellent sweetmeats--one a kind of compote of apples, the other 
made of apricots, 

We have bought a cow for sixteen rupees and a half, which is reckoned 
high. She is very pretty, small, but such a high caste looking thing, 
with head and legs like an Arab horse, eyes like a gazelle, a deep hangin; 
dewlap, and a hump between her shoulders which is very becoming. § 
never saw such beautiful cattle as in this country. It is necessary for 
every lady here to be her own “milkman,” as Lizzy would say, and to 
keep her own fowls and sheep, bazar mutton not being fit to eat, as, from 
want of pasture, the sheep which are not shut up and fed on gram and 
bhusé, are driven fo act as scavengers, in common with pigs and parish 
dogs; besides which, when you buy mutton, you generally get goat. 
C. breakfasted the other day with Hasan Khan, who sent me some of the 
breakfast, Pillau as beforé, two kinds of Afghin bread—one, like bad 

ie-crust, the other like a bannock with butter in it. The Shahzadah 
Bhahpar sent to know when C. was coming to sec him, and accompanied 
his message Wy a tray of sugar-candy. ae 

Saturday, March 6th.—We got into our house, which is st opposite 
the Janviers, and has a verandah on three sides, A short distance from 
the house is a row of mud rooms, one of which is the cooking-room, and 
the others are for those servants who, having no families ere, do not 
return to the city at night. The east verandah is generally full of people ; 
the orderlies, bearer, tailor, khalasi (or tent-pitcher), and an stray 
people, sit there. All the principal rooms have fire-places: the room 
contains nothing but the bed, which is a four-footed frame, the foundation 
for the mattress to rest on being broad country tape, interwoven, which 
is very elastic; and I think when the hot weather comes we shall be 

* obliged to take off the mattress and sleep upon that. We have two Khid- 
matgars, who are Properly waiters at table, but who act as cook and 
butler; likewise’a Massalchi, who helps them; one Bearer, who is house- 
maid and valet; one Ayah, who cleans my room, makes my bed, and 
waits upon me; one sweeper; one Bhisti, or water-carrier (the sweeper 
takes care of the fowls); one Dhobi, or washer-man, to whom we pay 
twelve ropees a months, é.e., twenty-four shillings, for washing every- 
thing we choose to give him; one chowkedar or watchman, who sleeps in 
the north verandah until we get our guard; one Khalasi, or Lasear, to 
take caro of the tents and to do anything which is required. Each horse 
has a groom and grass-eutter. I must explain that go-downs are 
store-rooms, of which we have four of different kinds. When Jacob 

* comes he will be general superintendent; see that the fowls are fed and 
horses get their allowance of grain, and that nothing is wasted. 

We get up ot gun-fire, te., carly dawn: when dressed, I go to the 
store-room and give out flour, sugar, potatoes, rice, &c., for the day, and 
order dinner. € has already long before gone to parade, which he 
attends morning and evening; then I write till hecomes home. We have 
prayers before breakfast, which is about eifht o’clock, dinner at three, 
tea at seven, prayers at nine, and go to bed directly after. 

The weather. is already too hot for me to leave the house in the day- 
time, but in-doors it is very pleasant : it is now, March 11th, 74° in this 
room, at half-past ten 4.M., but outside the house it is 82° in the shade. 
Boxwallahs, or Kaprawallahs (literally alothmen), often come; they are 
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the Mission premises. They print. Persian, Hindustani, Panjabi, an 
English. I saw, among other Panjabi tracts, “ Malan’s Deux Vieillards. 
They have also a bookbindry. We also saw the boys’ school, where boy 
of all ranks receive an excellent education in English and Hindustéai 
we heard them go through part of their ordinary studies, by reading 
parsing, and explaining a passage of English prose. . They showed : 
very good knowledge of grammar, and also of arithmetic; Mr. Rudolpl 
teaches them. : 

‘The American missionaries are full of public spirit. During the Sutle 
campaign they printed Sir H. Hardinge’s Panjabi proclamations, ther 
being no other press in India which could do it, and no English pres: 
nearer than ‘Delhi. This involved great personal labour, as the mission. 
aries themselves are obliged to correct the press, andeven in a great 
Measure to act as compositors ; nevertheless they refused all payment, and 
I never heard that the Governor-General showed his sense of obligation 
by any donation to the mission, 

Saturday, March 13th.—Did I ever tell you that in this country, if a 
Woman and man walk together, no matter how wide the road is, the 
woman always walks behind? The Hindu women do not veil their faces; 
only sometimes, as one passes, they draw their veils across, but they are 
not muffled-up as Musalmanis are. All the officers of irregular cavalry 
nourish beards: Captain F. called here the other day with a beard longer 
than my Khitmadgar’s. . : 

I am giving you miscellaneous seraps of information, so I will mention 
that all the bath-rooms contain several large earthen Pifehers and water. 
bottles of the same material, with round’ bodies and long necks, all of 
which are filled daily by the Bhisti, who brings the water in a goat-skin 
slung at his back. Those huge Etruscan vases, of which T never could 
make out the use, were, doubtless, for the bath-rooms of the ladies of 
those days, for they are exactly of the'same shape, only mine are plain red. 

March 16th.—The other evening a very finc-looking Afgh4n called. This 
was Haider Khan, a nephew of Turabaz Khan, the old Momand Chief, and. 
the very man who conducted Captain and Mrs. Ferris in safety on their 
perilous flight. As a reward this man, the son of a chief, and a entleman, 

oth by birth and manner, is now superintendent of Major Mackoson's 
camels on a salary of twenty rupees a month. He told m: ‘husband he 

id not care so long as he was treated with respect, and had enough to 
keep life in him; but he was so ashamed of the smallness of the salary 
that he wrote to his uncle that he had an appointment of 120 or 160 rupees 
amonth. The old chief wrote back, “Don’t tell me lies; I have heard 
that you only get. 20 Tupees:” whereupon his nephew, in his answer, asked 
“if he would believe his enemies rather than himself} All this our 
visitor related with the greatest simplicity, showing what a complete 
absence of the very idea of truthfulness there must be among his people. 
He had alighted and left his horse at some distance from the house, out of . 
respect; C. called. to the groom and made him bring the horse near. 
Haider Khan then seized the bridle and endeavoured to lead the animal 
further off before mounting; the matter ended by C. making him get ap 
where he was, 

March 17th.—We heard last night that about fifteen children of Sep&his 
and others who perished in Afghanistan have been sent to the care of the 
missionaries. ‘They and about ninety others, among thers a European 
boy, have just been recovered from the Afghans by the agency of Murtez& 
Shah, the same who was the ifistrument (with Ali Reza Khan Kazzilbash’ 
of bribing Séleh Muhammad to bring in the ladies and officers to Gener: 
Sale’s camp. €. went over to Mr. Rugoloh’s:evn ave the, cree che 
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who can speak nothing but Persian. One poor little girl has lost both 
fect ; C. and one of the missionaries carried her over to the Orphan-House, 
where she was to sleep. The boys and girls made bitter, lamentations on 
being separated from each other, but my husband explained to them that 
it was only for the night. To-day I sent the little girls some pomegra~ 
nates, and begged Mrs. Rudolph to provide a good meal for them at our 
expense. In the evening we walked over to see them, nine from Afghaa- 
istan and eight of the Orphan School ; the latter quite busy helping the 
Pillau which they had cooked, the odour of which was excellent. The 
Pillau was brought in a large cauldron and then ladled out, first into two 
great dishes and then into brass plates, each of which served for two or 
more children, A table-cloth was spread on the floor, and they all sat 
round it and atetwith their fingers. . 

The new comers look as if they had been well fed, but some of them are 
in ‘a bad state of health, and several have lost some of their toes, or been 
otherwise injured by the frost. A native lamp, which is just a piece of 
wick lying in oil, was all the light they had. he two youngest of the 
quondam captive children were eating to; ther, there was but one morsel 
of Pillau left on their plate, and neither liked to take it; at last, the elder 
one made it into a ball, popped it into the little one’s mouth, and then 
coaxed her in the native fashion by strokin and patting her. It was 
very pretty to seo the affectionate way in which it was done. Mr. Rudolph 

. asked a blessing on the meal, and I inwardly prayed that they might soon 
be led to feed on the bread of life, to which, poor children, they are yet 
utter strangers. ' y 

March 18th.—After dinner, Usman Khan, the Nizim-u-Dpulah, or 
Prime Minister of the late Shah Shujah, called, a very nobie looking 
elderly man. He it was who warned poor Sir Alexander Burnes.of his 
danger, and got nothing but an insolent reply for his pains, which, howe 
ever, did not prevent his putting himself at the head of the King’s Hin- 
dustani Paltan (or regiment), and fighting so gallantly, that had he been 
properly seconded py Colonel Shelton and the British force, the insurree- 
tion would, in all probability, have been nipped in the bud. He was 
afterwards imprisoned in the Balé Hissar by Akbar, and left his country 
with Pollock's force. 

In spite of his fidelity and rank, and although he was present at all 
the battles during the last campaign with the Sikhs, yet, he has only 
within the last two days got any reward at all, and now it is only 500 
rupees a month! The people in office here say they have written home 
for a larger pension for him. F 

There was a ceremonious struggle on parting: C. insisted on turning 
his slippers, which he had (as usual) left in the verandah, the right way 
for him to put them on, and then helping him up on his horse. 

T must tell you a story which Mr. C. wrote us. A friend of his has 
just arrived in Caloutta, travelling for pleasure. A Parsi on board, the 
steamer thus addressed him :—‘ You civil?” “No.” “ You military?” 
“No.” “Then you write book.” Is not this a good classification of 
Indian-travellers? To skip to quite a different subject,—a conductor of 
‘Artillery was showing my husband a house in the 50th lines. You must 
know that each regiment has a kind of camp allotted to it, where (if it be 
a Native corps) the Sephahis build mud huts for themselves—a line. of 
huts being appropriated to each company ; if a European regiment, they 
have barracks, and the whole, with the officers’ houses, are ealled the 
Yines. (We have just received a note directed “© Missic Lines !””) 
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perished, seemed like an evident judgment from heaver upon them, for, 
said he, ‘in my whole life I never knew so wicked a regiment.” * It is 
remarkable that when the Sikhs attacked Loodiana in 1845, they burnt 
that part of the cantonments, but did not touch the barracks, and by thus 
leaving them uninjured that dreadful catastrophe took place. The regi- 
ment continued as depraved as ever after this awful event. 

The Colonel of Her Majesty’s — foot before the guns opened on the Sikhs 
the night previous to the battle of Sobraon, received orders through Lieu- 
tenant J. Spens to support the batteries, and drive in the enemy’s picquets. 
Heat firstrefused to obey such orders, unless they were given in writing, and 
then Lieutenant 8S. returned with the order written, desiring the brigade 
containing Her Majesty’s —nd to do so and so, Colonel,—— having pre- 
viously detached the regiment to a little distance, said that regiment was 
not in the brigade, and he could not doit. Lieutenant 8. then told him 
bluntly that he must recall the regiment, but nothing was done, and Lieu~ 
tenant 8. advanced without any escort, and put his guns in position, and 
it was then discovered that there were no picquets to be driven in. 

Colonel Wheeler’s brigade behaved extremely well—save a sergeant- 
major, who was discovered flying out of shot asfastas he could. In conse~ 
quence, however, of his name being, by some extraordinary mistake, 
mentioned jn dispatches, he was presente: with an unattached ensigney § 
put on his applying to General Gilbert for av adjutancy, the gallant o| 
man, who knew the facts, refused to forward his application. 

March-24th.~-Last evening we took a walk by moonlight in the garden, 
where the perfume of the orange blossoms was almost too powerful. 
Indian gardens are very like those gaufres we used to get in Paris, being 
divided into squares by little ridges. They are intersected by little 

canals, and have ridges of earth raised round the roots of each tree or 
shrub to keep the water in. 

March 25th—It was very hot and sultry. Mrs. I. and I had head- 
aches; the children were sick, and there was every appearance of a 
storm. “In the middle of the night the I—=s were obliged to tale refuy 
in the house. We made a quilt into a bed for one child, and put the 
other into a basket. The wind was blowing with such fury that C. sent 
the whole guard and the watchmen to hold the tent-ropes, for fear the 
tent should come down before the I—s could get out of it. It was a 
dust-storm, and had perfectly filled the house with sand. Everything 
was a. mass of fine dust, so thick that some papers which iy on my table 
were all but invisible. Towards morning rain fell, and it became calm, 
but the condition in which we were on rising was lamentable; water was 
turned to mud, our brushes and combs might as well have been dragged 
along the road ; and we were all occupied half the day in washing our 
hair. Rain fell at intervals, and it is now much cooler. ‘ ; 

Hasan Khan eame here on Sunday morning, and while talking said to 
C., in a soothing way, ‘ Your religion and ours are very much the same.’ 
C. said, “No, there is a great deal of difference,” and lent him a Persian 
Testament, marking the Sermon on the Mount, which Hasan, who is a 
very poor scholar, promised to"get read to him. He came again the-other 
day and began the subject, by saying he had heard it read, and it was 
“very good ; but,” added he, “the Sahib Lég do not live according to 
their book. I have only seen one or two that doso:” C. told him it was 
very true, but that still there were some here, and many at home, who 
tried to walk after the Word of God. To walk is the literal Persian ex- 
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March 27th.—We get four quails for threepence, and a brace of wild ducks 
for a shilling. Atta MGhammad, an Afghan, whom C. formerly knew as a 
merchant, but who is now Naib Rassaldar, 7. e. native second in command 
of Captain Fisher’s Horse, called last night; he said Afghanistan was 
soaked in blood. When we first arrived Hasan Khan informed us of 
Mahammad Akbar’s death. -It was said that he had been poisoned by 
Shujah-u-Doulah, the murderer of Shah Sujah, but it is now known that 
he died of fever, brought on by excessive drinking, for when he evased to 
be a Ghazi, he sought intoxication from wine instead of fanaticism. Our 
friend last evening told us that when he was dying he sent for his father- 
in-law, Mithammad Shah Khan Ghiljye, and said to him—‘t While I have 
lived I have profected you, and no one could hurt you, but my father 
hates you, so now look to your own safety.” MGhammad Shah Khan 
followed his advice, betook himsclf to the hills, and is now in open rebel- 
lion. The road between K4bul and Peshawer is therefore closed. 

I was much amused at our visitor’s gesticulations; he was an immensely 
broad-shouldered, powerful man, not so tall, but probably as thick as Og, 
king of Bashan, and when he was descanting on his own patience and 
meekness, he crossed his arms on his breast, and leant his head and bushy 
black beard on one shoulder with such a ludicrous expression of extreme 

mtleness and sweetness, that he reminded me of Friar Tuek enacting 

e devout monk. C. laughed outright; he told me that ist at that’ 
moment he thought of a story which Captain Fisher had related of this 
very man. ‘Iwo parties of Sepahis were fichting—the Naib Rassaldar 
‘went out to quell the tumult, and in the méée got a cut across his shoul- 
ders with a whip. This roused his ire to such a degree, that, seizing a 
huge tent beg fora club, he laid about him with such fury that both, 
parties’ ceased their strife, and fled from him with might and main. Not 
satisfied with this, he pursued them with increasing rage, when the gnard 
was ordered to seize him, but were speedily sent flying back aga this 
perfect Berserker, Captain Fisher, not knowing who it was That was 
making this terrible uproar; despatched a whole troop to capture him, but. 
it was of no use; he demolished the troop, scattered them, and marched 
about like a lion rampant, I suppose unfil the rage went out of him. Now 
the recollection of this with sack & huge meek face before one, was too’ 
much for any_one’s gravity. He is a very good-humoured man, but 
Afghans, like Highlanders, when roused, are untameable. 

Mr. Porter came in to get a cup of tea on Sunday, after evening ser- 
vice. here is a great mela or fair going on here, and we have lent our 
tents to the Missionaries—the large one to preach in, the small one to 
distribute books and tracts from. Mr. Porter told us that the people 
come most eagerly for books, asking for particular ones, such as the 
“ Epistle to the Romans.’” A Summary of the Gospels in verse, published 
at Madras, seems a great favourite. any of them, to show the exact 
book they want, recite a page or two at the top of their lungs. He says 
they sometimes find natives, who, from reading the Scriptures, are nearly 
as well acquainted with them as. the thissignarics themselves, and others 
who are intellectually Christians. Once, at a place about seven marches 
from this, he and his native coadjutor gave a portion of Scripture to a 
Fagir. ‘This nian had been all over India on pilgrimages, seeking peace 
and finding none; the word of God proved itself like a two-edged sword, 
for about two years after he came to the missionaries, professed the faith 
of the Gospel, and has been for the last five years a catechist at Sabathu. 
All the missionaries here are teetotallers, and Mrs. Janvier told me that 
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of them in that particular, especially in Scotland, where the abominable 
custom of giving a glass of whisky to half the poor people who come to 
one’s house is a fruitful source of sin. How many thousands perish 
annually from drink in our own beloved land, encouraged by those who 
take wine and beer in moderation? and how very few either of gentlemen 
or ladies do take wine in real moderation? How many are as fit for 
work, as clear-headed, as even-tempered, as fit for meditation and 
rayer, after dinner as before! How much time after dinner and after 
lunch is wasted, because we have taken a glass of wine, and cannot there- 
fore apply to study or business! I have long thought we should abstain 
from wine and beer (for many ladies in India drink both) in order to 
redeem the time—to keep our bodies in subjection, and pecause, by deny- 
ing ourselves this expensive luxury, we should be ablé to minister more 
largely to the wants of others; for I suppose there are few men in India 
whose ccllars do not cost them from 602. to 1002, a year at the very least, 
without reckoning any “ company.” 
Friday, April 2nd.—Went over to the chapel, to see one of the orphan 
irls‘married to a teacher in the Sunday annoall: they are both nominal 
hristians. There was dinner at Mr. Rudolph’s in one room for us and 
for two of the native catechists and their wives, and on the floor in the 
next apartment a feast for the bride and bridegroom, the orphan girls, 
and divers others. It was pretty to see them enjoying themselves, and 
to mark the difference of expression in the little captives, who now look 
as merry as any, and seem at home. Colonel Lawrence has proposed 
giving 200 rupees to the school, for the board and education of each of 
the reseed children, 
Wednesday, April lith,—-Yesterday, Hasan Khan came while we 
+Were at dinner, and one of his men laid a covered tray on thé floor, which 
excited my curiosity, especially as Hasan KhAn said nothing about it. 
‘When we had finished, the cover was removed, and a very handsome 
Afghan dress appeared, laid on the top of a tray of sugar-candy and roses, 
which Mahammad Hasan had put in hand directly he heard of C.'s arrival 
in the country. He then began to dress him in it : it consisted of a purple 
silk skirt, a dark cloth coat, exquisitely embroidered in, old, red 
paijamahs, a shaw] girdle, and a green turban. It is a most coming 
costume. All the assistants cried in chorus, “ Mubarak bashad !” “May 
you be fortunate!” which they do on putting on anything new, or on 
mounting a new horse. Bacdoollah always devoutly says, “ Bismillah,” 
“In the name of God,” when C. put his foot in the stirrup; a thing few 
Mihammadans would do to a European. I never saw any gold embroidery 
equal that on this dress: it was done in Mahammad Hasan's own house, 
under the superintendence of a Kashmiri tailor. Of course we shall have 
to give them some handsome return for such a present, for it could not be 
refused without a complete breach with Hasan Khan, who looked so gra- 
tified on the occasion that it was quite pleasant to see him. He said, “as 
they were both well made men, he had had the dress cut on his own 
pattern, and that was why it fitted so exactly.” 
The Afghans are certainly*a very handsome race. Hasan Khan’s 
Minshi, or ‘man of letters,”"came in to read a letter of thanks from his 
patron to Mr. Mills, of the Indian House, comparing him to Plato and 
Lokhman, to which Hasan Khan listened with a face of simplicity that 
convinced me he knew as much of one as the other. The said Munshi and 
another attendant had most beautiful features 3; I never saw a more erfecg 
- nose than the Munshi’s, and Mahammad Hasdn’s Peshkhid {, or Ponohe 
man. whom he sent the nathan dew with hin... i RA a ten 
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pequty in its full maturity which could be imagined. Hasan Khan then 
told us that one of my husband’s old Jezailchis was with him, Shabad 
Khan by name: he was one of those fifteen who were cut down in the 
attack on the Shah Bagh at K4bil; thirteen were slain ontright, but this 
one recovered, and C. showed me a frightful scar across his right 
wrist. 

‘When he was introduced, C. warmly shook hands with him, and he in 
return pressed his old commander's hand to his forehead and cyes. He 
was greatly pleased when I brought my copy of “Eyre’s Journal,” and C. 
read the names of all his Jezailchis which I had written on the fly-leaf. 

Hasan Khan then began to recapitulate Shabad’s enormities ; how he 
would spend twenty rupees in a day, and never send any to his aged father 
and mother; how, if he were not a man of his own tribe and his own place, 
he would have cast him off entirely, and he shook his garment vehemently ; 
how he had beaten him, and said to him, “ Begone, let me never see you 
more!” but that he stuck to him like his girdle. During all this time, 
Shibad Khan, who was sitting by, made such gestures of injured and 
pelied innocence, that I could hardly refrain from laughing; at last he 
said, “ You had better kill me, Khan, than give me such a bad character ; 
besides,” added he, “not a word of it is true!’ Hasan Khan did not 
seem at all disturbed at being thus accused of coining about a dozen fulse- 
hoods, but went on to relate, that this man accompanied him to Caleutta, 
ut on their return, another retuincr of his being about to join him, who 
had a blood feud with Shabad, he told him of it, and said, “ You had better 
depart, for he will kill you.” : 

Now, Mihammad Hasan having sent his enemy on a message to Kabal, 
Shabad Khan has emerged from his retreat and rejoined him; but when 
his foe comes back he must vanish again. My husband said, “This is an. 
abominable custom ; cannot peace be made between them?’ Hasan Khan 
said that it was very bad, but it was the custom, and peace could not be 
made unless blood was spilt. : 

‘A Rassaldér also called, and C. showed them some of my sketches, 
which they admired, and cried, “ Wonderful! It is a great science! The 
Feringhi are wonderful people? Wonderful that the Mem Sahib should 
do it herself. Wah! wah!” and then wagged their heads wisely. 

In our drive passed a camp of ahis on furlough; they always go in 
bands for safety ; four or five have been murdered and robbed here since 
‘we came, so these have sentries. 

‘Wednesday.—The senior Sabadar of our regiment came,—a fine-looking, 
white-bearded old man, to whom, at C.’s request, I gave a rose, and told 
him that, as my father was an old soldier, and I hoped my husband would 
live to be one, I felt an affection for old soldiers in general, This small 

- speech C. translated, and the old man was greatly pleased, and told us he 
had two daughters (married to native officers) and five sons, It is a great 
compliment for a native to speak of the female members of his family, for 
they never do so except to those of whose respectability of character they 
have a high idea. I never saw more willing and obliging servants than 
ours; they have never yet made the least éifficulty about anything: our 
household is almost exclusively Mahammadan, and the two Khitmadgars 
bays been up to Afghanistan and Bokh4ra, which has enlightened their 
minds. . . 

‘Thursday morning, C., Mrs. I. and I were at breakfast when Miaham- 
mad Hasan Khan’s ladies arrived: __They‘came together in a close 
nals not ‘muffled up, and one of Hasan Khfn’s retainers carefully 
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eyes, tinged with antimony, beantiful white teeth, with rosy lips, a 

* eolour in her eheck, and a complexion not darker than a Spaniard’ 
or Italian’s. She wore a little skull cap, embroidered by herself in gola 
and silver braid, her front hair in little thin eurls pasted on her forehead, 
the rest of her tresses hanging behind in two plaits.. She had a sort of 
Joos shirt of rose-coloured satin reaching to the ips, with fall sleeves and 
fastened at the throat, very wide green satin trousers, so full that the 
looked like a petticoat, and a row of silver bangles six inches deep on cane 
arm, finished by a gold one, silver chains round her neck, pretty gold 
earrings, something like the Genoese filagree, but the top of each ear dis- 
figured and made to hang over by the weight of halfa dozen large gold 
rings. She had a crescent-shaped ornament of enamels aud pearls 
(over the left eyebrow) and a little pearl thing like an earring top stuck in 
one nostril. She wore a large yellow gauze veil, and the palms of her 
hands were stained with henga.’ Her companion was older, with hand- 
some features, though rather too much marked, she was dressed in the 
same manner, except that she had no cap, and the bosom of her purple 
satin tunic was covered on each side with half rapee pieces, put on just 
like military medals, close to each other. The veil was deep red bordered 
with gold, and like the other's large enongh to envelope her whole person. 
She is the mother of a beautiful little girl, Hasan Khan's only living child. 
He has lost four, two boys and two girls. ‘They were very affectionate and 
lively in manner, and we got on very well, especially after Mrs. Rudolph 
came over to interpret. And it was evident that Hasan Khan possips with 
his wives of everything he sces or hears. They inquired what relation 
Mrs. I, was to my hnsband, and whether I had any sister, and thought it 
very sad she should be in Kngland when I was here. I showed them dif- 
erent pieces of work which they admired. We looked at, each’ other's 
dress, they examined my rings and hands, seemingly surprised that they 
were not stained. At last, each gently took hold of the skirt of my gown, 
pulled it up a little way, and seemed to marvel at the corded petticoat, 
that they then raised a yery little, and on seeing my under garments cried 
approvingly “ah!” I never was mort amused. 

dl would not take tea, but ate some pan and stayed shout an hour 
anda half. Wesent all.the men away from the Yeranuan,; anid deposited 
them intheir-palkis. They did not seem to mind the man who came with 
them seeing them, perliaps he isa kinsman, but he took care to summon 
the bearers only when they were safely ensconced in their box. Hasan 
Khin rode up just at that moment, I think he wondered what his wives 
had been doing so long. His Munshi comes to read Persian with my 
husband in the evening. They have been reading the Sermon on the 
Mount in ‘t Gladwin’s Persian Munshi;’’ and the scribe not only admired, 
the Persian style exceedingly, but showed a perfect comprehension of the 
in¢aning of that divine discourse. He said the style of the Persian Testa- 
ment was very inferior, that was full of awkwardness, but this was most 
beautiful. 

I send yon a copy of a letter J have just written. 





“Loodiana, April 15th, 1847. 
‘My pEAR Mr. —, 
“ Having extracted a quantity of information from my husband, I sit 
conn to fulfil my promise of giving you an account of ‘raising a regiment.” 


he first tl to dé was to understand half a dozen contradictory 
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““FTe found on arriving that hardly any but Mahammadans had been 
enlisted, with the execption of one hundred men, the very refuse of the 
Amballa Police Battalion lately disbanded, many of whom were of the 
caste very properly excluded by Lord Hi: ze, but now forced into the 
regiment by his express order. 

“He then sent proclamations in Panjabi and Hindustani, throughout 
the neighbouring villages and country (as he was directed to do), stating 
that such a regiment was to be raised—~the advantages of enlisting, seven 
rupecs @ month pay for Sepahi, &c., &c., and inviting men to enter so 
glorious a service. Not quite 350 men were collected when we arrived, and 
_ desertions were incessant, as many as ten in one night. C. made the men 

a speech, in which he set forth the disgrace of deserting, and I suppose 

hinted at the penalties thereof. 

“Lord Hardinge’s idea in raising these four new regiments, was, that 
they would absorb tho old Sikh soldiers ; ang, in order to carry out this 

lan without expense to the State, he disbanfed thousands of our faithful 

Findustanis, ‘ardly any of the old Sikh soldiers choose to enter our 
service, their habits of military license unfit them for our discipline—their 
national and military pride disinclines them to serve their conquerors, and 
above all, they are agriculturists, and always returned to their ficld-labours 
during their periods of furlough; they require, therefore, stronger induce- 
ments than we have to offer, to make them quit their plough for the sword, 
‘or rather the musket. 

“Moreover, they all wear their hair at full length, which length T am 
assured commonly extends from three feet to six feet, and sometimes even 
to eleven fect !—four feet of hair is frequent. | The whole is forméd into a 
knot on the top of the head. Now, “here's a coil’’ which effectually 

revents a man from wearing a very shallow forage cap; and, as Lord- 

Jardinge gives them leave to keep their hair and beards, neither of which 
' they cyer cut, and at the same time insists on their wearing this obnoxious 

topi, the veterans positively refuse to have anything to do with a service 

which mukes a saucer-cap a sine qua non. 7 . 

“Some of the finest recruits draw back, and will not enlist when the 
top! is shown to them; and truly the effect of it is most absurd. C. has 
risked the safety of his Glengarry bonnet, by sending it to head-quarters, 
with a request to be allowed to give similar ones to his men. 

“Tfhelike the appearance of any that come, he has them measured ; he has 
fixed the standard at five fect seven inches, and takes none under that, 
except for special reasons, as in the ease of a gallant little Ghark4, who was 
at Charékér, in Mr. Haughton’s regiment, and who, in company with a 
fellow soldier, volunteered to carry intelligence to the garrison at Kabal, 
and performed the task, passing through the very heart of the enemy. 
He was severely wounded, and afterwards served with the Sappers and 
Miners, who, subsequently to Captain Laing’s death at Behmard, were 
under my husband’s command. You cannot imagine a stronger contrast 
than that between the little square, sallow-complcxioned Chinese-looking 
Ghirka, and the tall, flexible Rajput Havildar-major. _ 

“Jf the men are of the proper height, tKey are sent with a roll of their 
names, ages, &e., to the surgeon, who pronounces on their fitness for ser- 
vice. They are then put to drill, and when perfect im facing, marching, 
extension motipns, &c., ought to get muskets and learn the. manual and 
platoon exereise. I-have only just found ont that the manual exereise 
consists in learning to handle the gunin dumb show—the platoon exercise 
in learning to fire it. As ute 

“The only public personage who cquals them in unpopularity is the un- 
fortunate military auditor-general, whose title is the signal for a chorus of 
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vitupcration, for he is always eutting people’s lawful pay, retrenching the 
game sums two or three times over, and recovering from three or four dif- 
ferent persons that which only one is answerable for. C. has applied for 
muskets, numbers of his men being now ready for the manual exercise, but 
there are no belts in the magazine here, # that they eannot get any, 

“This being harvest time, when the whole population are fully em- 
ployed, recruiting goes on very slowly. Different native commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers are ont in the district recruiting, and each 
recruit receives two annas’ worth of food a-day. Now, when they arrive 
at Loodiana a large proportion are found unfit for service, and the auditor- 
general always disputes the payment of money expended in this manner, 
although the expense is uravoidable. This, however, % not so much his 
fault as that of the rules by which he is fettercd. - 

“No pay abstracts of cither officers or men have yet been passed, but 
the Treasury advance whatever money is needed, on the responsibility of 
the Commandant ;* and Captain W. has had s0 much trouble and expense 
owing to these arrangements, that he ends a most humorous note of 
grievances to my husband, by saying, ‘Catch me taising another regiment 
tor them, that’s all!’ It is indeed very hard work, especially where, as 
in C.'s case, he has it all to do by himself. He rises be ‘ore dawn to go to 

arade, and often cannot get back to breakfast. Then Native officers, 

avildars, Sikhs, Afghans and Ghurkas, come pouring in; official letters, 
indents, ad libitum, have to go out; and in the evening he is at parade 
again until tea-time. _ . 

* The aew Adjutant has not yet joined. The Commissariat department 
is thus managed: A.chowdri is appointed at the head of the regimental 
Bazar. Advances are made to enable him to furnish funds to such shop. 
“keepors as are willing to settle in the regiment, and he is-responsible for 
the quality of the provisions sold. - The Sepahis are enerally Tequired to 
suppiy themselves from their own 4r; and, as they pay 2 little more 
than, they would do in the town, the extra profit induces the Baniahs to 
go with the regiment wherever it may be ordered. 

“0, turned out the first Banidhs who came, for cheating the soldiers, 
They conséquently endeavoured to form a conspiracy with all the other 
shopkeepers in Loodiana, to prevent his having a Bazar at all, and the 
men not understanding the advantage of one, said they would rather 
reccive their two annas daily to buy tor themselves. C, managed to get 
two or three old Sepahis, who had turned Bapiahs, to settle in his line 
and ‘took much pains to explain to the native officers, commissioned an 
non-commissioned, the use of a Bazar, desiring thei to Propound the 
same to the men. He also issued, an order on the subject, which, after 

cing read at three successive roll-calls, so entirely continced the recruits 
vat they -eushed tumultuously to the shops, and well nigh piundered 
them, 7 

“ They are now marched up by companies, and each receives his allow- 

ance in due order; and, if the opkeepers give them credit beyond the 
-amotnt of two annas per diemyit is at their own risk. Some af the men; 
principally the Hindus, ‘save a good deal out of their subsistence money, 
C. meaus to have ten Baniths, one for each company. Each shop contains 
everything the Sephis require in the way of food. wae 

“All the native officers who have been out reerniting fre in disgrace, 
for they have brought ia the scum of the country, and ted, the 
public money by the following proenes +: Three eo ey, ARG | ee ees 
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one hundred men, and require subsistence money accordingly; then they 
bring in fifty, and declare the ether fifty have deserted en route, and 
within ten days twenty-five of the remainder have taken their leave. 
Hor the latter desertions there is no doubt that the topi is greatly to 

amie"? $ 

T insert a fragment of another letter on the same subject. 

“ Loodiana, May 15th, 1847, 

“My DEAR Mr. --—. : 

“T qpust add a postscript to my Chapitre des Chapeaux, as I think my 
letter touching the Frontier Brigade and the Topi may be justly styled. 

“Tn the first glace Lord Hardinge, considering the Frontier Brigade as 
a Political Body, has placed it under the Political Department, at the 
samc time constantly referring matters relating to it to the Commander- 
in-Chief ond military authorities, who, rejoicing in the conviction that 
everything will get into confusion without their superintendence, refuse 
io have anything to say to it. C. applied for tents. The Governor- 
General directed that the regiment should only have half the allowance, 
Decause when completed, more than half would seldom be assembled at 
once, as it is his intention to employ them in treasure-parties and: gaol~ 
guards. Lauckily C. had got the tents before this answer arrived, but if 


che were to leave, he would have to restore all but the scanty portion 


allowed. 

“(C, has represented that the regiment must be collected together and 
disciplined before they can possibly be detached on guards ov treasure 
parties, and in the meantime one half of them cannot Jie in the épen air— 
the hot winds are blowing—the rains are coming on, and, of course, the 
men will desert. - 

“Ife then applicd for hutting-money. The regiment is at presene 
ocoupying some old lines, and the mud huts of their predecessors could 
easily be put in repair and thatched for them at a very small expense. 
‘This was refused, although granted to all the regiments of the line, to 
Which Lord Hardinge is so anxious to assimilate the Frentier Brigade, It 
awas stated that the men must do it at their own expense, but the political 
authorities might afford them any help in their power by convict 
labour, &e. ‘Ihe men.have not received a farthing of pay beyond bare 
subsistence, money (two annas a‘day), so how can they do it at their own 
expense? And it turns out that no convicts can be spared, and the poli- 
tical authorities have no other assistance to give. 

“ Again the Governor-General writes that Khalasis are not authorized* 
for these corps, and has required the commanding officer of one of the 
other regiments to pay twelve drummer-boys himself, saying that he had 
no authority. for enlisting them, but allowing them a drum-major had 
Deen inserted by mstake 1a the complement of the regiment; I should say 
that the drummer-boys were the natural and necessary consequents of 
the drum-major, and that. therefore Government ought to pay for their 
own mistake. , They also refused buglers, but afterwards allowed two per 
company, and lo! no less than three of. their own documents, previously 
jssued, authorise the entertainment of both Khalasis and buglers! How 
can raw recruits be expected to pitch and take charge of ther own tents, 
especially when all the other regiments have Khalasis to do it for them ? 
The commanding officers have been invested with the powers of joint 
magistrates, and a Munshi is indispensable, not only to take down pro- 
cevdings but also to write all Hindustani letteys and papers connected 


+ © Long afterwards, in consequence of vehemeut representations, Khalasis were at 
Jength allowed, 
¢ 
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with the regiment. The Jast orders from head-quarters disallowed the 
Munshi, so that ('. has to pay his salary as well as that of the Khalasis 
out of his own pocket. ‘fhe men have not yet got their arms, and the pay 
abstracts of February are not yet passed.” 

Hasan Khan came the other evening and said he was going to Simla to 
pay a visit to the Lord Sahib. He asked for letters to Colonel Garden 
and others, and said he thought it probable he should be requested to 
raise a thousand horse in the distriet of Peshawur; but added, “ they 
wont obey me, I must have some European gentlemen, or otherwise all 
these Afghans will be at sixes and sevens, Now I shall tell them that I 
wont serve under anybody but you.” C. advised him not to say anything 
of the sort. 

He came yesterday, the 16th, to take leave. He wre boots, and a 
tight-fitting embroidered “ chapkan” (coat) with pistols and sword. As 
he sprang into the saddle and dashed away, his Munshi and attendants 
checked their horses to shake my husband's hand. The Munshi had a 
round shield slung at his back. One of the other horsemen hadea long 
scarlet spear, and there were one or two fleet men on foot, and as they 
went off at full spced, there was such a pawing and prancing, such cur- 
vetting, cariculling, bounding, and behdering of horses and men as you 
never Dcheld. ‘They teach their horses to rear and prance for effect, and. 
very good the effvet isin a picturesque point of view. My husband was 
advising Hasan Khan to lay by some of his pension. “Oh,” answered 
he, “it would be a shame for me not to spend all the money I have.” 
‘Lhis exactly expresses the usual Eastern idea. . 

Innum*rable passages of Seripture derive fresh foree in this pountry 5 
for instance, in reading the first Psulm the other morning, “ He shall be 
dike a tree planted by the rivers of waters, &c.,” on raisin, my eyes T 
beheld every treo in the garden planted by a water-course, without which, 
in this burniug clime, it would not bring forth its fruit in due season, but 
its leaf would wither; and I felt how forcible an emblem it was of the 
absolute necessity of never failing supplies of the water of life, for tho 
spiritual life and fruitfulness of the plants of the Lord’s vineyard. 

The other day I saw, for the first time, the Eastern mode of watering a 
garden, The well is at some distance, at the top of a little rise; a bullock- 
skin is drawn up by a pair of little oxen, who run down a short slope 
with much glee, and thus raise the water} they are then loosened from 
the rope and walk up the hill again, while the water is poured into a 
channel from whence it flows down to the garden, and runs from one littie 
sloping channel to another; the mali or gardener carefully removing all 
obstructions from its path. It makes one understand the expression, 
“He watereth it with his foot;” for with the foot you easily open a 
passage through the little ridges of earth, or bar the progress of the tiny 
stream. So ought we to remove obstacles—our besetting sins, our worldly 
pleasures, which hinder the free course of Divine grace in our souls. 

Iwas much antused yesterday in watching the patient, quiet camels I was 
sketching. ‘All creatures in India aj pear to me much better sitters than 
at home, and havea much greater faculty of keeping still : cows, camels and 
horses will remain some minutes in the same attitude without moving an 
inch, so do the people: the very birds sit tranquilly and meditate on 
their spray. A state of violent action and excitement, and one of perfect 
repose, secm the two alternatives under which men and anfnals naturally 
exist in the land of the sun. 

. Quy young Arab Moti is the raost quiet. sleepy. lazy creatmrencecthlea ac 
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divers pets. Then there are two handsome Panj&bi black goats, very 
large, nearly as high as the calf, with long hanging ears, who come for 
a bit of bread every evening, and the pretty little kid of one of them. 
The ears are white, and the rest of the creature perfectly black and like 
the softest velvet. They brought me a new-born kid this afternoon, 
whose ears I measured: they were fully twelve inches long, and will be 
eighteen in all probability when it is full grown, One of my goats is 
of a peculiar breed, and has what they call bands,—two pendants, like 
small ears, from its throat. 

1 have also a dumba, or Afghin sheep, that was brought on a charpai, 
earried by men all the way from Firozpar. Its tail is more than a foot 
wide, and consists entircly of fat, which is considered a great delicacy. 
It is a very handeome white ram that eats out of my hand, and follows mo 
into the house, 

It is becoming warmer daily. Our phankahs are put up, and we have 
one pulled while we are at dinner; we must soon have it allday. The 
poor people in Caloutta had the thermometer at 96° under a phankah more 
than a month ago; and at Allahabad Mr. W. wrote us a fortnight since 
he was sitting without his coat, although his phankah was going. 

C, drove me out the other evening. The country was just a waste of 
sandy like driving through a desert. We met many people returning 
front their labour,—many of the women with great loads of straw on 

. their heads; some of thent tall and handsome, and all of them with an 
excellent, carriage and free step, their dress quite classical. v 

Hasan Khan has left-C. in charge of his household. On the first of the 
month he is to get his private signet, draw his pay, and suppy money 
to his people. It makes one’s heart ache to think that such a man as 
Hasan Khan should be a Mahammadan. 3 

‘The other morning I saw two officers shooting quails, the place of dogs 
being supplied by beaters, who take up their position ten paces from each 
other and then close in, thus putting up the birds; they had also hawks 
with them. I saw'them throw a dead gual into the air, and the hawk 
caught it before it fell; but it isa cruel sport, I think, to let loose one 
creature upon another; and moreover, the beaters greatly injure the 
eorn-fields, and the poor people are generally afraid to complain. =. | 

It is impossible to describe the corruption of some of the courts in this 
country. The munshis, chaprasis, or messengers, and other officials about 
a European judge, agent or magistrate, extort bribes from all who have 
causes, sometimes under pretence of speaking to the Sahib, sometimes 
under. pretext that the bribe is for the Sahib himself. If none, or not 
suflicient, is given them, they prevent the proper witnesses from being 
called, keep them out of the way, and with unimaginable dexterity defeat 
the ends ‘of justice. A man will give himself the airs of being high in 
favour and having great intluence with his master, simply from the fact 
of being admitted into his writing-room, and will pretend he has pleaded 
the cause of a suitor, when he would not dare to open his lips on the 
subject. Of course an indolent man in.office is the cause of unspeakable 
injustice. : © 
~“It'is, I believe, almost impossible to find a native who is either truthfal 
or pure-minded. -How can they be so with their impure creeds? You 
know the tendencies of Miéhammadanism, but you are not aware of the 
unspeakable foominations of Hinduism, which are intertwined with all 
their religious rites. The ‘Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation” shows 
that man-can never be better than that which he worships, and if sx, how 
thoroughly must the native mind be polluted by # faith which, I suppyses 
surpasses all others in depravity. On this account it is ruin to a child to 
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be kept in this country, unless the mother can have it always with her, 
and yet, knowing this, half the parents in India commit the sole charge 
of their children, even girls, to native bearers. The bearers are, however, 
a shade better than the women. I could not repeat the dreadful stories I 
have heard of the early depravity and knowledge of wickedness acquired 
by children from their Ayahs, even under vigilant superintendence. I 
think it a plain duty for every one who can by any means afford to have 
a European nurse for their children as soon as they begin to speak; and. 
the next best thing is an Afghan bearer, who will keep the child in order 
and not spoil it by excessive servility. 

On returning from a drive we found the Nisim-u-Dowlah here in the 
midst of his prayers. He and two of his people were kneeling facing the 
west, each on his praying carpet, one behind the other, the Nizim being 
the fugleman, They took not the smallest notice of us or of anything else 
until they had finished. By-the-by, did you sce that letter in the Record. 
showing that praying to the East is an old Pagan custom, mentioned by 
Victorius on his rules for building heathen temples, that half of the sk 
being considered propitious and the other unlucky. The Nizam-u-Dowlal 
belongs to one of the most aristocratic branches of the Clan Popalzye. 
His father and grandfather were both Wazirs; one of his sisters married, 
Shah Zeman, and another Shah Shujah, The latter, who was called the 
‘Wata Begum (the sincere or honourable lady or princess), was his princi- 
pal wife, and distinguished herself by her fortitude, wisdom, and spirit 
during her husband’s captivity in the hands of Ranjit Singh. She was 
Shah Shajah’s very soul; the Nizim spoke most warmly of her, and then 
added, ‘‘ We were of one milk,” meaning children of the same mother. 
.__A few evenings after he brought his nephew, the Shahzadeh Saltan 
‘Husein, son of Shah Zeman, to see if my husband could procure a more 
equitable division of the pension allowed by Government to the family of 
the late Shah. ‘The pension is only 2000 rupees 2 month; and of this the 
ladies take half. The Prince very naively said, “I have no objection 
that women should have food, and all that is necessary, but it is not right 
that they should take half, and leave hardly anything for eight sons, 
bearded men.” It is curious that all these Afghans, many of them like 
the Shahzadeh, personally unknown to my husband, should come to him 
for advice and assistance. The Prince was most simply dressed, with a 
plain white turban, his manner was shy, with a shade of awkwardness, 
and it is no wonder, if a son of the Sovereign who shook our Indian 
Empire to its basis should feel awkward in so strangely altered a position. 

‘the difference between the ee wires and Sikhs in manner and appear- 

ance is very marked. All the Afghans of any rank that I have seen, are 
perfect gentlemen, in manner very courteous, but with none of the exube- 
rant ceremoniousness and obsequiousness of the Hindu. The Nizam-u- 
Dowlah is one of the most dignitied men I ever saw; the Sikhs, on the 
other hand, are rough, rude, unpolished, noisy soldiers, with loud voices, 

A Sikh Colonel, Gajit Sing by name, called here the other day. Both 
he and his cousin were fine Tooking men, but with much less high caste 
features than the Afghans. They were both dressed in gigot-fashioned 

white trousers, white muslin jacket, and the Colonel had a pair of gold 
bangles on his wrists. 

Almost all Sikhs, Afghans, and Hindus have very delicate hands and 
feet, in comparison to European ones. 

3 it is now. ot enough to use the phankah all day. Do you know what 
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passes under it, and is pulled to and fro by a rope which generally passes 
through a hole into the yerandah, where the bearer sits. It makes the 
room pleasantly cool. We have also Tattis, which are semicircular 
screens of thateh, made of sweet scented grass, called Kas, and fitting the 
doorway on whichever side the wind blows. This Tatti is sprinkled in- 
cessantly with water, and the hotter the wind of course the more rapid 
the evaporation, and the cooler the house. i 

We have had rain lately, which has made the mornings and evenings 
Gclightful. ‘The house is kept clusely shut from seven or eight o’clock in 
the morning till seven in the evening; but although the outer air is like 
that of an oven, I do not feel it at-all too warm in the house; thanks to 
these admirable eontrivances. 

Dr. —— has just paid us a visit. He told us, as so many others have 
done, that there never was such confusion as at Firozshahar. The 
battle began about half-past three P.3£., consequently it soon was become 
dark; there was no moon, and the only light was from the Sikh camp, 
which was on fire, and their magazines, which ever and anon blew up. 
He said: there was no reason for attacking that night, as there was not 
the smallest chance of their running away, The Governor-General was 
seeking the Commander-in-Chief, the Commander-in-Chief the Governor- 
General; nobody could be found, and the conflict and confusion went on 

+ until] near daybreak. 

Tt was Dr. —— who, on the morning of the 23rd, recognized poor Major 
Broadfoot’s body. It was lying just within the entrenchments, in no way 
mutilated, with the face perfectly calm and placid, and he it j who has 
lately caused the spot to be marked by a pavement of bricks with his 
name, otherwise it would soon have been. 0) literated. Colonel Ashbur- 
tham was anxious to mark the grave of Major Somerset in a similar 
manner, and three graves had to be opened before it could be ascertained 
which was the right one. The Doctor told me that before the battle of 
Madkt, the Sikhs declared they would not stop at Delhi, but would march 
straight on to London. After it, they were not quite so confident. 

c said, that in spite of Lord Gough’s want of generalship, there was a 
great charm in him: his fine person, sweet expression, frank kind manner, 
sincerity of heart, are very winning. His example did vet much for our 
success.. He was always in the thickest of the fight, ahead of every one, 
‘wavinl & his cap, and cheering on his men. "The soldiers at Firozshahar were 
so much exhausted, that Dr. himself saw an officer ride up to a scat- 
tered party of Europeans, ‘and exhort them to comeon, Their answer was, 
“T's of no use, it is not in us, sir. We are done up.” Many of the 62nd 
were fainting before they came ‘under fire, having been marching from 
seven in the morning until three, P.a., when they came into action. - 

A regimental Khéalasi, whose vocation it is to be ‘trustworthy, stole 
eight rupees from the doctor, whereupon all the other Khalasies went in 
a. body to the doctor, to say they hoped he would be punished, for he had 
brought disgrace upon their name. trange to say, there are whole classes 
of mon in India whose vocation it is to be,honest, or rather perhaps, trust- 
worthy. 

‘he Mab&jans or native Bankers often send a common bearer from the 
azar some hundred miles with a bag of gold, and unless the bearer dies 
of fever or istmurdered, the money is as safe as if under charge of a regi- 
mont. So itis with Khalasis; anumy husband tell: me he would entrust 
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very simply. A plank is first tacked on to two bullocks, a boy stands on 
it as they drag it along, and this is sufficient to make this light sandy 
soil quite smooth. The bullocks are then fastened to the plough, made of 
tivo pieces of wood. nearly at right angles with each other, and caused to 
describe an oblong, inside which they patiently proceed, diminishing it 
every turn like a coil of rope, thus making no regular furrows, but turn- 
ing up the whole ground. 


CHAPTER VI. 


May 4th.—On Saturday one of Hasan Khan’s people came to tell us the 
Poungest Bibi had been very ill the last three days, ¢hd had sent to tho 

azar for some medicines, which of course had done her no good ; I pro- 
mised to see her in the evening, and Mrs. Rudolph agreed to accompany 
me. We drove in at a narrow gateway, got two or three vehement jolts 
in entering the court yard, and stopped before a one-storied house with 
mud walls and no widows. Mrs. Rudolph and I were ushered in, and 
found onrselves in a good sized room with bare rafters and painted wails, 
full of little arched recesses, about four feet from the ground, which served, 
for shelves and cupboards. A mattress, covered with a sheet, lay on the 
floor, and on it the poor little wife who had paid me a visit; she was very 
ill, her face drawn and pinched, unable to move without pain; she was 
dressed in a very wide pair of scarlet trousers and a short transparent 
little shirt of tigured net, with wide sleeves, her black hair hanging down 
behindsin one plait ; a dirty elderly woman, with thick cotton veil, which 
may once have been white, and dark trousers, tight halfway up to the 
knee and full above, was sitting by her and coaxing her. I took her for 
aservant, but found she was her mother; two stout dirty boys of nine or 
ten years old, and several servant girls, onc of them a very pretty young 
thing, were sitting ground on the floor. ‘The other wife, Bibi Ji, con- 
ducted me to an arm-chair in the middle of the room close to a little 
Vhankah, but as I could see nothing of my patient at that distance, I 
speedily sat down on the floor by her side; they then brought ime pillows 
and bolsters tolean upon. I gave her some medicine, and ill as she was 
she could not forbear taking another.look at mv petticoat, which isa source 
of great wonder to them from being corded. Bibi Ji brought us some tea 
made with cinnamon, which we both agreed was much nicer than when 
made our fashion. The tea-leaves and cinnamon are put into cold water, 
and placed on the fire to boil very slowly ; it is taken off directly it begins 
to boil, and builed milk and sugar added. caret 3 

The room was painted with flowers on a white ground, a sortofimitation 
of Florentine mosaic; it has three doors opening into the inner court where 
the women sleep in the open air, cook, &c., and on the opposite side as 
many leading to the outer court, which, when the women occupy this 
room, are kept closcd, with thick wadded curtains of yellow cotton, bor- 
dered with red, over them. -As, however, the doors are very rudely made 
of planks, they have many chinks most convenient for the women to peep 
and listen through. At the head of the bed stood a rude lamp, a kind of 
vase, with four wicks, lying in oil, which require to be constantly 
trimmed ; it stood on an old deal box to make it higher, and when [£ 
asked for. water it was brought by the Pesh Khidmat, who’seems to manage 
everything in his master’s absence ; he came only to the door, but he must 
have seen in very well. 
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apparently wo good result; Mrs. Rudolph was obliged to go home, but 

before doing so she asked the poor sick girl how she expected to be saved, 
and on her making no answer, told her she ought to pray to God to en- 
lighten her heart by His Holy Spirit, and then gave her a short sketch of 
the way of salvation by Christ. ila Bibi kept her eyes shut with a kind * 
of stifthecked expression, and Mrs. Rudolph afterwards told me she always. 
found that it was a very unwelcome subject, for they are sensible of having 
no sure ground of salvation, and do not like to think of it. How often is 
this the case with nominal Christians! Like the ostrich hiding her head 
in the sand, they hope to escape danger by escaping the sight. of it. 

When, however, Mrs. Rudolph returned with me in the evening, Leila 
Bibi’s. manner to her was very cordial. I stayed with her until half-past 
one P.M., leaving Ker better, although her strength was greatly prostrated. 
The Bibis brought me all sorts of eatables; they made me lie down on 

ruilts in the middle of the floor, and pulled the Phankah over me, and in 
the evening they made a khana or dinner for us of. piles, and an excel- 
lent digh called Phirni, ground rice boiled in milk till it is of the consia- 
tency of arrowroot. 7 : 

Every day since, Ihave been to see my poor patient, morning and even- 
ing, sometimes staying with her two or three hours. She has had ver 
restless nights, and has eaten nothing the last six days. Mrs. Rudolp! 
goes with me as often as she can, generally early in the morning. 

- Yesterday (Luesday) she read the dard of Isaiah, and some of John, 
in Hindustani (which Leila, having been brought up at Loodiana, un- 
derstands perfectly), and spoke of the sinfulness of our hearts, and of 
the only way of salvation. Leila Bibi said nothing, bat one of the 
others listened most attentively. The mother and Bibi Ji walked about 
entirely unconcerned. When Mrs. Rudolph is not with me, Jacob or . 
say husband comes to interpret; Jacob stands at the door, and the old 
mother speaks to him openly, but J observe they are much more parti- 
cular with C. He modestly stands on one side of the door and the 
female speaker on the other, so that although they make up for it by peep- 
ing after him, he ‘cannot. see them. The Peshkhidmat always stands by, 
and all the younger members of the family post themselves against the 
walls, so as not to be seen. One or two are pretty intelligent girls, and 
they all recéive me most affectionately. 

Tt is pleasant to sec how harmoniously they seem to live together, each 
vying with the other in attending on the invalid. Bibi Ji isa heavy . 
figure, and not very “ quick at the uptak.”” By-the-by, I remarked that 
Leila Bibi’s little sark is sewn at the throat, soit is evidently not taken 
off every day. Their persons and hair seem cleun, but their clothes are 
worn until they are almost worthy of a Romish saint. The men of any 

. rank are much more particular. They use only onc sheet on their beds 
and none over them, as they sleep in their day clothes; they seem very 
decorous in uncovering themselves before others; this was shown in 
many ways by the poor invalid when we were putting hot flannels on 

er, &e. . : 

Now that Leila Bibi is getting better, they all show me every mark of 
kindness amd gratitude, squeezing my hands, patting and stroking me; 
and, last night, two of them shampooed me. Leila Bibi makes signs for 
me to sit on her bed close to her, and then puts her arm round me, and 
her dumb thank$, putting my hand to her forehead and eyes, are very 
pretty. There ms little pra tical distinction of rank between the mis- 
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behind ; while the latter have blue cotton shirts, cotton veils, and ludicrous 
trousers, tight nearly to the knee and full above. One or two have a peti- 
coat instead. They have their hair hanging down in braids behind, and 
one long curl on each side of the temple. Bibi Jihas silver bangles on her 
feet. An old fat servant sometimes comes in dressed literally in sack- 
cloth. Bibi Ji brings everything eatable with her own hands, fetches 
water for the medicines, &c. Several that I at first took for attendants 
turn out to be friends, for it is the eustom in case of sickness for some of 
the friends of the invalid to go and stay in the house, rendering all noeed- 
ful aid till amendment takes place, and a good custom it is. In England 
ve 80 30 easily buy service, that we have forgotten the privilege of ren- 

fering it. : 

Last evening the invalid was much better and quite vheerful. One of 
the maids, a merry-looking girl, hearing I was not quite well, took the 
Homeopathic Book and pretended to read in it to find out my case. The 
other day they asked me to read to them, having a great admiration for 
en art, which none of them possess. As C. was to receive Hasan Khin’s 
Peunicn for him, two receipts in Persian were prepared and brought to 

cila Bibi to be stamped with her husband’s private seal, She is evi- 
dently the favourite wife. A red little box was placed on her bed, with 
one hinge off; she unlocked it, (such a wretched padlock !) with a little 
key which hung on the sash of her trousers. ‘The seal was rubbed with 
Indian ink, and the maid tried to make an impression and produced a 
great black blot. I tried with no better success, so the seal was confided. 
to me that the Sihib might make the impression himself. The Pesh- 
khidmas followed me home with two fresh reccipts, but neither he nowy 
the Sahib” could succeed ; so they were obliged to have two others made 
out and bring the Munshi, who sealed them properly in a moment by 
putting on yery little ink, and not letting any go into the hollows of the 
seal. ‘This is the way all letters are authenticated; they are written b 
a Munshi and stamped with the seal of the person sending them, whic 
seal bears his name and often his title. This of course opens a wide field 
ior forgeries, especially as it.is easy to wash out either the writing or the 
signature, and substitute others, both being in Indian ink on thick and 
very glossy paper. 

Hasan Khan has a private store-room hung round with atms, among 
them 1 saw a shield, ‘2 cavalry sword, and the blunderbuss C, gave him. 
Some large chests J suppose contain clothes and resais, but Orientals seem 

“ to have no sense of order. The family possess only ewter spoons, and 
one or more very blunt clasp knives, and ared and white German glass. 
In order to return Hasan Khin’s present, 1 sacrificed my amethyst brace- 
Jets and gave onc to each Bibi. ‘The little sick one’s face lighted up with 
pleasure, and I really thiuk it did her good. ; . 

Wednesday, May 6th.—When I went last evening to see Leila Bibi, £ 
found a whole family of strangers there. She, who seemed to be the prin- 
cipal person, was one of the most lovely creatures I ever saw; eyes, 
nose, mouth, and teeth were beautiful, with a very fair skin like an 
italian, perfect eyebrows, and eyelashes such as they almost all have, 
like a hick silk fringe. She was very becomingly dressed in snow-white 
pajamahs and veil, and a purple netshirt. This morning the Peshkhid- 
Mnat, as usual, brought a lamentable account, but I found my patient no 
worse. I took a cup of sago with me, and gave her a few spoonfuls, as I 
was afraid of hemremaining any longer without nourishment, and I dared 
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my patient or give her anything, and, as C. suggested that it would be 
yell to do so openly, I told them as weil as I could that God only could 
make her well, and then knelt down and prayed silently for a few minutes 
betore giving her the medicine. I thoughtit the only way I could take to 
give Him the glory of her recovery. 

A vey strange thing has happened to the son of Mrs. Rudolph’s Ayah. 
The boy, who is, I believe. twelve or fourteen years of age, returned from 
the Bazar the other day howling and crying in a fearful manner. Mr 
Rudolph went to see him; he was sitting with his knees up to his chin, 
erying out that a spirit was within him, and Mr. Rudolph said he never 
saw anything more frightful, or more exactly like the account of thuse 
possessed by evil spirits which the Scriptures give us. The people here 
ail belicve that irf these cases, which ‘are common, the person 7s possessed, 
and accordingly they have been keeping a light burning before the boy, 
and making offerings of flowers to the evil spirit within him, Mr. Ru- 
dolph’s opinion is exactly the same as my husband’s—viz., that in 
Heathen countries such as this, Satan still exercises a power, which we 
‘know was formerly allowed him, but of which he is now in a great 
mengure deprived in Christian lands. 

May 7th.~Leila got better the next two days, and on Saturday evening 
we found them all quite joyful, as they had heard from Hasan Khan, that 
he had been extremely welt received by the Lord Sahib, who had given 
him very handsome presents, and promised him three medals, one for 
Afghanistan, one for Gwalior, and one for the battles last year. 

‘The next morning—Sunday—to my great amazement, as I drove into 
Mthe court, Hasan Kh4n himself appeared ; he must have ridden day and 
night from Simlah directly he heard of His wife’s illness. He led me in; 
€ she scemed better, but shortly spasms came on, and she suffered greatly. 

This obliged me to stay with her till half-past ten, by which time sepia 
had relieved the violence of the pain. You may imagine I watched Hasan 
‘Khan very closely to see how Mahammadan husbands behave. He was 
most attentive to his poor wife, raising her up, giving her water every few 
minutes, and holding her head. He was dressed exactly as the women. 
are-—t.e,, with very full trousers, muslin short shirt, and skull-cap. Like 
all the Afghans, he rushes about in the most energetic manner; and then, 
when his wife was a little easier, sat down and gossipped with the other 
women most sociably. He is well obeyed; he told his little child to go to 
me, and it came instantly, for the first time. He seems very fond of her, 
He gave his little wife some sago, and though she made wry faces, he 
caused her to take the whole, just as if she had been an infant. He is 
particularly pleased with a telescope which Lord Gough gave him, ‘The 
Jungi-Lor bor war lord, as they call him) went to get the glass himself, 
and said, “I have used this five and twenty years, and I give it to. you 
because you are an old and brave soldier.” 

May 14th.—I have been to see my patient ever, day. Her brother is 
still there, but comes no more within the Zenana. It is droll to see Hasan 
Khan feel his wife’s pulse. He does it with a face of such preternatural 
gravity, as plaiply shows he thinks it incambent on him to make up for 
perfect ignorance by wise looks. 

He sent us a breakfast the-other day, aud then came to see us eat it. 
It consisted of g lamb roasted whole, just as it is described in Exodus xii. 9, 
a huge pile of rice, and some minor dishes. After breakfast, we showed 
him some electra plate, and C. endeavoured to explain the electric tele- 

ne taeranh he found i¢ very hard to credit; 
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We gave him two electro-plated curry dishes, with which he was greatly 
pleased. Hasan Khan was charmed with the blotting-book Miss J. 
embroidered for me, and seemed as if he could not examine it enough. 
All the natives are curious in embroidery. The Afghans, also, seem fond 
of pictures, and understand at once what they mean—the Hindus never 
do; but if they see a lion drawn on a very small scale, probably take it 
for an insect. Hasan Khan grcatly admired a little print in Anderson’s 
“ Machrehen,”’ of a hare running over the snow. 

My husband tells me that the Hindus have no eye for beauty, whereas 
the Afghans have a very quick perception of it, and admire Europeans 
exceedingly ; it is the same with our melodies, with which the Afghans aro 
delighted, but the Indians prefer tomtoms to Mozart. 

I do not perceive the Jewish caste of countenance so” strongly as I ex- 
pected 3; on the contrary, I should say there was no characteristic difference 

etween Europeans and Afghans, save the darker complexion of most of 
the latter. 

Yesterday I sent a buggy and requested Leila’s mother to come to me, 
as I wished to speak to her. It soon returned covered all over with a 
white cloth, out of which, after the Sais had been sent away, the Pesh- 
khidmat. extracted the mother and little Padimah Begum, Leila, and 
Bibi Ji, who had all crammed themselves into the buggy. Hasan Khan 
soon after arrived, and win C. reproved him for letting his little wife 
come out in the heat, he said, “ What could Ido? She would come.” 

I made her lie down, and afterwards showed them my Camera Obscura, 
arranging it so that they contd see everything in the outer rooin without 
being setn themselves. Hasan Khan was as much delighted with it as 
any of them. He made Leila Bibi sit by him, and showed it to her. They 
had the satisfaction of secing my husband in this fashion. 

He takes very little notice of Bibi Ji, who, though a most good-natured 
treature, looked extremely discomposed. He had been all the time either 
looking through the Camera himself, or showing it to Leila Bibi; so te. 
comfort the other, I showed her my store-room and my saddle. They 
particularly admired a black tulle dress, and above all a looking-gluss, 
into which they all looked and smiled at themselves, and arranged their 
veils with great satisfaction. 

Hasan Khan is every bit as full of curiosity as his women. While T am 
prescribing for his wife, he examines my gloves, bag, purse, and handker- 
chief; he generally brings me my bonnet and shawl himself, and always 
walks by my buggy to his gate. He has twice daubed me with sandal 
wood oil, the scent of which can hardly be got rid of. 

He told C. that he went to Simla with his heart burning, determined to 
speak out. He says that he has rendered greater services to Government 
than any other Afghan, and thinks his pension ought to be made equal to 
that of Jan Vishan Khan (who has 1000 a month) and five rupees beyond 
it, just to give him the pre-eminence. ‘‘The pension I have was given 
me for my services in Afghanistan, I expended 2000 rupees in arming 
followers during these last-fights, and T have got nothing for my later 
services but medals. When tke Lord Sahib gave me his hand, placed a 
chair close to himself, made an oration iu my praise, dnd gave me the 
pan (betel nut) and perfume himself, which is always done to a king, all 
this shut my mouth. I only asked for a letter in his own writing stating 
the services I have rendered, and said that I wanted my family from 
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recent good service, that he said he could have “torn the presents in 
pieces.” Never was there a more fiery soul than dwells in his Jean and 
wiry frame, at the same time he is full of strong affection. He kisses his 
little child’s hands, and pats her most tenderly. It is pretty to see the 
small thing when he desires it to kcep still, sit down and lay hold of one 
of his feet to coax. 

He told us the other day, that after the battles last year, his sister “of 
the same milk,” who is in Afghanistan, heard 2 false report that he was 
killed. She wept so much, that to use his own words, “darkness came 
on!’ and she is blind. I find that the beautiful creature I saw at his 
house sometime ago, is a sister of Leila Bibi, married to Safdar Jang, 2 
son of Shah Shujah’s, and so utterly vile a character, that Hasan Khan 
never sniffers his ¥ife to return her sister’s visits. He said, “I ama re- 
spectable man, and therefore do not prevent the sisters seeing each other ; 
but I am of one of the first families in Afghanistan, and I should think 
myself disgraced if I crossed the threshold of such a man’s house.”’ 

Tam happy I am not an Afghan child. It is generally spoilt, and 
sometimes cuffed. Bibi Ji, who never makes her little girl do anything 
she is told, the other day gave her two or three slaps in anger, and carried 
her off hanging by one arm. 

The other day we had a visit from a brother of Aminullah Khan, the 
chief who ordered my husband to be blown om the mouth of a gun, 
The brother, Sirfraz Khan, is a most respectable-looking, gentlemanly old 
man, who is at the head of Prince Shahpur’s household, and never suffers 
him to spend a farthing beyond his pitiful income of 400 rupees—i.e., 
forty pounds a month. He came to consult my husband abouta disagree- 
ment between Nadir Shah and Teimfr Shah, two of the princes; and 
also on the best means of getting an increase to Shahpur’s pension— 
asking his advice whether the Governor-General should be written to at 

“once or not. A strange position of confidential intimacy for two men 
who had stood in such opposite relations to Aminullah Khan. 

Atta Mahammad, who often comes here, told us the other day, that he 
had seen an Afghan who had been at Bokhara aot the time of the murder 
of Stoddart and Conoffy, who told him, that had General Pollock informed. 
the Amir that if the two officers were not given up, he would despatch a 
force to Bokhara and take thegity, they would have been sent in with all 
honour. This is exactly what'U. always said, and what Isak Manihem, 
the Bokhara Jew, also told us; adding, that the people of Bokkara not 
only expected us, but would have welcomed us with joy. Thus these two 
gallant men were sacrificed by Lord Ellenborough’s timid policy. - 

May 18th.—A Persian horse merchant called the other day. hen our 
friend, Major Mac Donald was in Persia, and so ill that he was thought to 

- he dying, some of his servants deserted, and others plundered him; this 
man nursed him as if he had been his brother, so we felt bound to show 
him as much kindness as we could. 

I met with a strong trait of honour the other day in a poor wood 
merchant. Jacob. had bargairied for some wood, and, I thought, had 
beaten the man down perhaps a little too fiuch, so I sent him about six- 
‘ponse more than'the stipulated price. He would not take it, saying he 

had agreed to the price named, and could not go back from his word. I 
intend te emplgy him. 

T have never told you about the lightswehave. Candles are very dear; 
those from Patna, which are exéellent, are a rupee a pound, even on the 
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foot), in which is a little tin thing holding two wicks made of twisted 
cotton. ‘The burner is stuck into the candlestick instead of candle ; it 
has a glass shade round it, on the top of which is a tin cover fall of holes, 
to prevent the light being puffed out by the Phankah. 

Hassan Khan speaks with great contempt of his wifc’s family, just as 
Rob Roy did of Glasgow bodies. His brother-in-law came with him the 
other day to read a letter, but though a chair was placed for him, he did 
not sit down, and retired to join the other attendants as soon as he had 
finished reading. 

T forgot to tell you of the “Niel Gow’ I saw sometime ago. You will 
fancy I was charmed with sweet sounds—no such thing, a nil gao is 
literally a blnc cow. They are of a bluish slate eolour, and made more 
like the clk than the cow, and have that peculiar appearance as if the 
back were weak or broken. ‘Chey are found in all the forests of India; 
the male has short straight horns. 

Even after sunset the hot wind is now as scorching as if you were 
stunding close to a huge kitchen fire, so you may have some faint idea of 
what it must be in the daytime. ‘The house doors and windows are never 
opened until dark. Hassan Khan chose to have himself cupped at the 
back of the neck the other day, under no reasonable pretext whatever. 
He came the next morning to see us, and appeared go cast down, that C. 
asked what was the matt.r. ‘‘Ai Mihrbani’’ (O dispenser of favours), 
sighed he, “I have dreamed a dream.’’—“ Well, what was the dream ?” 
¥ dreamed that I broke a tooth, and that is a very evil portent.” My 
husband expounded to him that dreams generally arose from indigestion, 
and said'we have a scientific book written on dreams, which explains the 
causes of them. “Ah!” said he disconsolately, “so have we, and it 
gives the meaning of each dream, and this is a ver: bad one.” 

‘An Afghan came who had behaved most faithfully during the disasters 
at Kabal, so we kept bim all day and feasted him at night. He is a most 
intelligent man, thoroughly understood the whole Afghan business, and 
yarvélied at the incomprehensible blunders of the English commanders. . 
He is of-the Ishak Khail near Kandahar, and he is the first Afghan I 
liave seen who wears his hair long. He was well dressed, with a turban, 
half of his hair brought forward over one shoulder and half over the 
other nearly down to his waist, “like the hair of women,” Rev. ix. 8. 

oodiana, May 26th, 1847. 

~The hot weather has now so completely set in, that for the last month 
Lhave never left the house, save before seven A.M. and after seven in the 
evening. From my frequent visits to Hasan Khan's family, where I can. 
go when it is cool, I see, as you may suppose, a good deal of “ Life in the 
Harem,” and would undertake to refute authoritatively, as Lalways felt 
inclined to do on prima facie grounds, the fine theories of Mr. Urquhart 
regarding the superior happiness of Mahammadan women. What can 
aman know of the matter? Did he go about visiting in the form of an 
old woman? Had he friends and acquaintances in half a dozen Zenanas? 
Would any Mussalmini woman speak freely to a Feringhi, even if he 
did obtain speech with her, oraare the Turks to be taken as competent 
and impartial witnesses as to the relative happiness of their wives. I do 
not think ‘their. secluded life makes them objects of pity. They are 
hardly more devoid of excitement than I am myself; they see their 
fowale friends and their dearest male relations, and tie tie between 
Lonthor and eister seems tobe very strongly felt by them ; but it is not in 
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Bibi Ji seem very.good tempered and very friendly to one another. Still, 
as no man ean Jove two or more women equally, and as no woman ean 
bear that another should share her husband’s affections, I plainly sce 
there are heartburnings innumerable, even in this family. Leila Bibi is 
the favourite: she is a very pretty merry, clever little creature, who 
Jaughs.and talks with Hasan Khan ich as an English wife would do. 
He is evidently very fond of her, but he takes not the smallest notice of 
poor Bibi Ji, who says nothing, but has an expression sometimes in her 
face which pains me to see. Luckily for her, she does not seem at all a 
sensitive person; she is a good, warm-hearted creature, who is very much 
obliged for any little kindness, but not very bright. But then she has a 
little girl, and Leila Bibi, who has been married four years, has none. It 
is the old story offHannah and Peninnah over again : the one isso anxious 
for children, and the other indirectly boasts of hers, by always talking of 
children and pitying people who have none. 

It is surprising how we manage to talk, considering my want of know- 
ledge of Hindustani. ‘The other morning I was alone with Leila Bibi and 
aseryant, Leila Bibi asked me about marriages in our country; I ex- 
plained the ceremony to her, and then she said, “ Only one Mem Sahib to 
one Sahib!’ “ Of course only one.” The servant loudly applauded so 
excellent a plan, and ‘Leila Bibi, said, with a little pout and im a pitiful 
tone, My Sahib has got six! four at Kabal, and the Governor-General 
has promised to apply for them!” I fear when they come there will be 
great difficulty in reconciling the claims of the ‘auld love’ and the new, 
the one of noble birth, whose wisdom and prudence her husband extols sé 
highly, and the young pretty creaturc, who now has things all ‘her own 
way,as muoh, at least, as any one can haye under such a disciplinarian 

asan Khan—for, with all his warm feelings, the savage nature of the 
lion peeps out whenever he is in any way provoked. 

Leila Bibi's brother, a very nice polite boy of eleven years old, who is 
very kind to little ‘‘ Fatima” (whom he coaxes and pets as if he were her 
nurse), and as Gentle and quiet as a tame mouse, let one of my ‘books fall 
this morning: Hasan Khan picked it up, and then deliberately gave the 
poor boy a slap on his cheek as hard as he could. fhe child-said nothing, 
though I am sure any English boy of his age would have roared. 1 was 
so angry that I shook the Khan by the sleeve, and only wished I could 
have spoken Persian enough to have *‘flyted” him. By-the-by, every 
Afghan is'a living refutation of the favourite English idea, that boys 
must be sent away from home to make them manly, All the great men 
of our own. county in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries were brought 
up at. home; and here, under our own eyes, we see one of the most manly 
races in the world brought up in the Zendna almost exclusively among 
_ women, and therefore ag boys wholly devoid of the bearishness and odious 

manners which characterize most English boys from ten to twenty. ‘The 

only bad result of the presence of the boy in the gynecium is, that they 
talk of everything before him just as if he were not there; and, although 
very modest in behaviour; they are much more unrestrained in speaking 
of many subjects than any of our own countrywomen I have ever known, 
though I have heard wonderful stories of what “Indian” Jadies will say. 

The Khan was eating his supper when I arrived the other evening, in 
the court-yard, with a white metal tray with three or four dishes ona tea~ 
pox before-himf He had a chair and a spoon brought for me, and we ate 

lovingly out of the same dish, he picking out bits of meat_ (very nice 
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white: he drank water out of the spout of it, which is the usnal Afghan 
fashion. He is very polite to me, brings all I want, and always escorts 
me to the gate on foot. I thought how amused you would have been, 
could you have seen me gravely eating kabobs with Hasan Khan, or 
driving home in the buggy, with one Sais to lead the horse, another 
(Baidullah) to take eare of me, and escorted by Leila Bibi’s brother on 
Borsebaek, and the Peshkhidmat with a blazing torch on foot, all at full 
speed, 

I happened to go onc morning to the house of one of the native Cate- 
chists, when they were engaged in family worship. The Catechist prayed 
most fervently in Hindustani, and it was pretty to see bis little children, 
an old grey-headed woman, with his wife, and the wife of another 
Catechist who is absent, all scattered about the floor, witk the head, in the 
Native fashion, resting on the knces, an attitude that would give most 
Kuropeans a fit of apoplexy. 

Our Havildar Major is from Oude. C. explained to him the other day 
that we had no holy days, except the Sabbath, and that ought to be con- 
scerated wholly to God. He said, “ Ah! in my country we also observe 
the Sunday—we eat no salt on that day.” 

That gentlemanly old man, Sirfras Khan, came to see us the night 
before last, and brought with him a Saiad, or holy man, the bearer of'a 
letter from Mahammad Shah Khan, who saved my husband’s life at Sir 
William MacNaghten’s murder. Since the death of his son-in-law, Akbar, 
whose property, to the amount, it is said, of seven laks, he carried off, 
he has been at open war with the Amir, Dost Mahammad, who has lately 
taken and razed his fort of Baddiibad (where the hostages and captives 
were confined),'and obliged Mihaw nad Shah to iy to the mountains of 
the Kaflirs, in all probability descendants of Alexander the Great's 
army, and inhabit the Hir’~ ™ -h range, to the north of the plains of 


dellalabad and Laghman xh means Hindu killer, the mountains 
being nearly inaccessible ‘cious valleys between). The poor 
Khan in extremity write: ~minding him that they 
had always been friends, t friendship continues. 
According fo their custo ‘ta the relation they 


stand in towards any « 


~ should know my husba 


The Saiad began: - 
were in peril of life 
C. immediately 9? 
he put his arm rou: 
And thus the Saiad 
vice, and not as som 
that he had ever seen 
Khan bad been a bitt 
would meet him in 
would treat him as'o 
little bit of the olde: 
C. has been writin 
to get justice donc t 
reocived little or nc 
They all viewed St. 
in sacrificing every. 
just give you two 01 
rewarded by our shc 
First, there is the 
at Kabal, and ‘being 
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rust to the repeated assurances given to him and the friendly chiefs, that 
the army would at least winter at Kabtl, found, when too late, that he 
had been made.a mere stalking horse, and was left to shift for himself as. 
he best could. After the retreat of the army the Shahzédeh was aitacked 
and plundered, and it was with the utmost difficulty that he succeeded in 
esoaping with life and honour to Hindustan, where the Government as- 
signed him the paltry allowance of 400 rupecs a month for his mother, , 
himself, his brother Nadir, and _a host of ruined dependents. 

Again, Ali Reza Khan, the Kazzilbish, whose exertions as Chief-Com- 
missariat Agent at Kabal were the means of supplying the force, came 
shere yesterday from Lahore, quite weary with waiting for justice. The 
Government owe him the sum of 30,000 rupees, which he cannot get paid; 
he lost in our se-vice between two and three laks, and although he has a 
pensiow of 400 rupees a month, it is wholly swallowed up in paying inte- 
rest for money, which, owing to his Government bad debt, he has been 
obliged to borrow. * ? 
_ When again, there are somo Afghin soldiers of Saleh MGhammad’s to 
whom Major Pottinger gave a paper, pledging the Government to employ 
them permanently, in reward for their services in the liberation. of the 
captives. When they got to Kabal they wero talked into accepting, or 
rather ordered to ecewve, four months’ pay instead of perpetial service 5 
and now, when having nothing else to live on, they apply for employment, 

. and produce éhe paper given them by Major Pottinger, they are tofd; that 
their claims, which are still morally valid, cannot be listened to, peoquse 
they are of five years’ standing. How could these poor men apply when 
Tord Hardinge was in Calcutta, and they had no one to speak for them * 

Ys for the sake of saving a few ‘housand rupees, should*the Govern- 
men act as petty pedlers, chaffering about strict dues, and evading al? 
claims that are not /egally valid, and wr ~v that are so, instead of reward- 


ing in a liberal and generous spirit (w" be the best policy) those 
who haye sgerificed everything to * o our cause? As Hasan 
Khan truly said, “It dos rvyernment to dole out its. 
site and rewards.” * 

That lowg-haired 4” day, told us that on the 


off as a servant of 
4n ery out in Persian, 
then add in Pushtn, 
2e of information, not 
a” sthey had been 
--MM., remember, if 
uo to slay'the English 
ing in Persian.” 
: we had, before told 
. of the Government 
gs., It was grievous 
+ beautiful Kashmir 
.and a little poshtin 
glossy! Ah! what 
ze a little jacket of 
wetty piece of pink 
it, that yesterday, 
small cheese which 
> messenger he was 
1eir usual primitive 


when, near Ghazni, 
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Captain Woodburn and most of his men were cut to pieces. This man was 
among those taken prisoners—was carried about.to different parts of 
Afghauistan os a slave, and was in the mountains just above Istahif at the- 
very time General M‘Caskill took that place. He said that all the moun- 
tains in that part are full of Hindustani, Ghurkas, and even some English 
prisoners, Sepahis, camp followers, &c. The SubAdar of his own company, 
who, at the time of Captain Wooduurn’s murder, killed seycral Afghans 
with his own hand before he was captured, was kept in chains and ex- 
tremely ill treated for a long while, and at last sent off with many other 
of our unfortunate men to Balkh, in Turkistan, where they now are.. It 
was in vain that Major Pottinger urged General M‘Caskill to wait-only 
three days at Istalif, when all these prisoners would have beex brought 
in,—he would not take the respousibility of doing 50; neither would 
General Pollock, fettered as he was by Lord Ellenborough’s vehement in-, 
junctions to retreat, take the responsibility of allowing him to remaib. It 
is very odd that people have no fear of “ responsibility’ for doing nothing. 
The tact is they fear blame, for responsibility must be borne whether they 
like it or not. The consequence is that, to our great disgrace, numbers of 
our faithful soldiers and fellow-subjects are pining in glavery to this very 
hour. ° The orderly himscif only escaped with a comrade of his a year and 
a half'‘ago; they entered the Amballa Police Battalion, from which they 
‘were transferred to our regiment. i 

June 2nd, 1847.—Thermometer 873° with Phankah and Tatties. 

The Nizam-u-Doulah paid us a Visit_last evening. Ho made‘some 
observations about my industry, for I was working at somethi 
for C.’s horse. ©. said that, sometimes he thought I did too muel 
‘Ah!’ said the Nizam, “for 2 person of intelligence it is & grief 
not to work; but, let her take two or three pearls, pound them” 
tine, and then mix them well with water, contaming a littlé gol 
and a little silver ; let her drink that, and it will cure her of that hot seal 
of heart which makes her overwork herself. Thus it is written in books 
of Grecian science.” I conld hardly believe that this exceedingly clever, 
clear-headed man (whom Sir William MacNaghten always spoke of as the 
most intellectual, sound-minded Asiatic he had ever known, in which 
-verdict my husband fully coincides} should have gravely recommended so 
droll a prescription. . ‘ 

You see I have but very small incidents to relate, but E think even 
trifles are worth recording if they help to give you an idea of the people 
or country. Tam often reminded of that exellent distinction. between 
stupidity and ignorance, “ on est ane par disposition, on est ignorant par 
défaat d’instruction”’—tor the Afghans, though fully equal to Europeans 
in natural capacity, make the most ludicrous mistakes as to what is pos- 
sible or not, simply from being too ignorant to form ‘any judgment in the 
matter. They therefore jump to a conclusion (Dean Swift would aay, 
“lke the ladies in England”). Fot instanee, nothing but a firm trust in: 
my husband’s veratity induced Hasan Khan to believe the possibility of 
an electric telegraph, and yet he shortly afterwards inquired if we had 
not .a machine Rakion enabled ts te. see through mountains, and would 
have believed any one whe had confirmed his preeocious idea that we had 
such a thing. I have just heard a very shodking thing which proves the 
opinion ef the European soldiers as to the behaviour of H. M.'s e2nd. 
Poor thines! there was great exeuse for them. Of the men of the 62nd, 
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The people of the annexed Sikh states on both sides the Satlej are pros- 
yering under our rule. One proof of it is, that waste lands, which were 
the common property of everyhody, are now become so valuable for agri- 
cultural purposes, that they are incessant objects of litigation. The 
people here used a short time since toimport grain for their own use; 
now, like Sind, they export. Trafiic is so much increased, that the value’ 
of the ferry tolls has risen immensely ; and Hasan Khan told us that he 
had been talking to some people from the Jalander Doab (which is 
situated between the Satiej and the Bias), and they all declared thot their 
fulling into the hands of the British was the most fortunate event that 
could have happened for their interests. Although on this side the 
Satlej I believe,the assessment is nominally rather higher than it was 
before, yet, of course, a fan would rather pay 102. than be assessed at 5. 
and plundered of 202, which was pretty much their condition when under 
the Lahore government. 

The servants are a constant source of amusement tome. For instance: 
the other day I peered threugh the screen, and found the bearer in the 
next room lying flat on his back in the middle of the floor, and pulling the 
Phankah in that fashion. They often pull the string with their toes. 
‘The heat the last few days has been very great: it. was 90° in this cool 
room at half-past nine last night. 

I take three lessons a week from a Munshi. Windust&oi seems to me a 

“very harsh language, full of gutturals and aspirates: the German ch is 
the softest of the Urdu gutturals, and there is one which I despair of,—in 
fact, they say none but an Arab can pronounce it proper : then there 
are innumerable spécimens of b’h, t’h, d’h, gh, and kh, and double aspi- 
rates without number. The word for “good,” which is the only way of 
saying thank you, ‘is “ Ach-ha,” which, if properly pronounced, sounds 

much like a sneeze, The verb is sent to the end of the sentence, as 
in German; the verbs are sirhple and easy, with a very full complement 
of tenses. he prepositions and verbs vary their gender like nouns and 
adjectives; and the nouns and adjectives are declined like in German. 
Hindustani is a.mere tingua franca for the different races which inhabit 
this great peninsule..-It1s composed of Persian and Hindui, and to the 
south it has Mahratti and tothe north Panjabi words mixed with it. 
They say Persian is a very beautiful language, but most of the Afghius 
speak it as they do Pushtu; so that it givesa stranger about as much idea 
of the sound as the broadest Scotch would of polite English. I am learn- 
ing to write the Persian characters, but, as usual, find it much more diffi- 
cult to read them. 

Saiad Murtez4, who was sent by Ali Reza Khan (at Mohan Lal’s sug- 
gestion) to Bamian, to negotiate the release of the hostages and captives 
with Saleh Ma@hammad, was with us yesterday. He is a Kashmir, and 
except for some defect in the shape of the mouth, is an extremely hand- 
some man, full of intelligence. His young grown-up son, who is very 
gentlemnly, wrote a few lines as a specimen of penmanship —an art 
much prized in this country. He also embosses words, flowers, and birds 
on paper, with his thumb-nail, in 2 most skilful manner. The way in 
which Murtez& Shah happened to be here yesterday was this :—He lent a 

- eertain man 5000 rupees, and received a house in pledge. Now his debtor 
refuses: to pay, and Saiad Murtez4 cannot sell the house to reimburse 
himself, as it does not legally belong to him. If he bring the matter into 
Court, he will have five percent. to pay as fees, and five per cent. more as 
a reward to the judges for doing justice. Is not this last a very wonder- 
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agreement being witnessed by the Kotw4l (or native Mayor) himself, his 
chance of getting justice would be very doubtful; for not only is the 
Deputy Commissioner completely in the hands of natives, but he’ never 
makes an example of a man who is convicted of perjury, and therefore 
false witness flourishes. 

Under these circumstances, Murteza Shah tent yesterday morning to 
the Deputy Commissioner to consult about this suit. C. happened to be 
present. Murtez Shah, like all the Afghans, spoke freely, 28 oue man 
would to another, but in a very moderate manner, and with great 
courtesy, as his manners are excellent. Captain -—, with the imocr- 
tinence but too common among Englishmen towards the poor, their 
servants, and all whom they imagine to be in any way beneath them, 
would hardly listen, leant back in his chair, repeating, ‘“I can’t do any- 
thing, I can’t do anything,”’ and at last cricd imperiously, “Jao !"—Go. 
Murtezé Shah departed instanter, without even making hima Salam. 
C. overtook him at the gate, made him get into his buggy, and brought 
him here. The Saiad’s remark was, “ What a vulgar tyrannical man ee 
freally think that neither Scotchmen nor Irishmen (I mean gentlemen) 
are so overbearing and discourteous as the universally-by-foreigners-dis- 
liked English. ‘Chere! I feel better for that long German adjective, for 
it vexes me to sce our national reputation thus tarnished by the 
behaviour of men who, as the Spaniards say, “have neither formality 
nor politencss.”” ‘ 

The Nizam-u-Doulah, who would be remarked in any society for his 
perfect manners, and whose fumily might vie with any in Europe, speak- 
ing of the English authorities and officers here, said “I never go near 
any of these people, for they don’t know how to behave.” And his 
brother-in-law, Atta Mahammad, described their behaviour in a very 
lively way, saying, ‘‘ Whenever they see a man with a turban, the: ory, 
‘Oh, here's an Afghan or a Kashmiri,’ adding a most significant shrug, 
which implied, ‘to worry me out of my life.’"’ Is not this tho same 
complaint that we have so often heard from every class of persons abroad? 
and it has always gratified me greatly when foreigners who knew enough 
of the British to distinguish between them, remarked, as Herr K. did, that 
the Scotch were so much more courteous and “ zuthuend.” 

Khan Sahib, a nephew of Jan Fishin Khaa, brought a letter from his 
uncle to my husband, which out of respect was sprinkled all over with 
little triangular bits-of gold leaf. He sent me ‘! many compliments on 
account of my virtues, affubility, and excellent qualities.” I could 
hardly reply with proper gravity when this speech was translated 
to me. 

Sahib Khan is going on to Peshawur to seek his fortune, and on taking 
Jeave yesterday, asked C. for some money, as he had none for his journey. 
‘They always ask cach other for aid when they want it: C. of course gave 
him some, for if he were to ask any money from Jan Fishan Khan, that 
gallant Chief would borrow it at a high interest, and lend it'to him with- 
oat any. Murteza Shah, too, though he knows that my husband has 
little ‘means of being of service to him, volunteered the other day to 
supply him with any sum he might want. : 

Last night we had a dust storm, which convinced me that the accounts 
I have heard of people having candles for two or three hours in the day- 
time were in nowise exaggerated. 1t was about six o’clock in the even- 
ing, and the sun of course high, when it suddenly became very dark. I 
Deel eit atin be alia ener ck bndkida nad Atoka ce de is a 
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my husband was by his voice; it was impossible to see one’s own hand. 
It lasted about two hours. 

I forgot to mention that the sand storm the other evening was of a 
deep red Golour, something like a very red fog in London, This is a rare 
thing, and Mr, Blackall tells me it has much disquieted the superstitious 
natives. His old bearer said he had never seen a red.storm since the 
Siege of Bhurtpur; but Rnother added, that there was one just before the 
Gwalior Campaign. By-the-bye, what do you think of a military man in 
hich office here, and who has seen service, spelling campaign without ag! 
Baedullah out his wrist’ very badly yesterday, but that excellent Matico, 
or “Soldier's Herb,” stopped the bleeding at ence. One of Hasan Kban’s 
men happened toring a tray of melons from his master just as C. was 
bathing and bandaging the wound. Baedullah, who had suffered a great 
deal of pain, and doubtless felt weak, walked away with a languid, fecble 
air, which in such a huge creature was a little ridiculous. The Afghan, 
who had watched the whole operation, looked after him with much con- 
tempt, and then turning to my jmsband, said: ‘ These Hindustanis are 
so ‘Nazuk,’ tender. In Afghanistan we get wounds of all kinds from 
our enemies, wounds from swords, ‘and from guns, and from stones, and 
never care a bit. Here we are bliged to be quict for fear .of the Sahib 
Log (the lordly people, #. ¢. the British), but if it were not for them wo 
would soon make short work with some of these folks.” C. told him 
that Afghanistan was soaked with blood, and that from every man’s blood 
a voice went up before the throne of God. He seemed struck by that, 
and when C. asked him if that was not more likely to bring down a curse 
than a blessing upéh a country, he at once acknowledged that it was. 
By-the-bye, both Hasan Khan and Murtez& Shah’s son have acecpted Per- 
sian Testaments, C. also sent one to Mahammad Shah Khan, If it does 
him no good, it may fall in the way of some one else, i 

‘A man came here the other day who rendcred good service to my 
husband when he and the other hostages and captives were on their way 
to Bamifn, and as they then believed, to almost hopeless slavery in 
Turkistan. His name is Amed Khan, o brother of Mal hmad, the Herati 

rvant of Major Pottinger, and afterwards of Major Broadfoot. When 
the insurrection broke out at Kabal, the two brothers, who were on leave 
in Kohistin, became objects of much suspicion, and saved their lives by 
oulisting with Saleh Mahomed. ‘They thus came to be among the guards’ 
at Bamién. He benged C. to take no notiee of him, as it would render 
him suspected, and then quietly managed to supply Jacob with such pro-. 
visions as he could get--sometimes a few eggs, sometimes a fowl, &.° 
He is now a Sawar in Captain Quin’s regiment of irregniar Horse. 

T told you that one effect of an officer putting Wimself into the hands 
of natives is, that he is sure to be accused of bribery. Bhave just heard 
afresh proof of it. Captain J., whom my husband believes to be a most 
honourable man, is yet considered corrupt by all the natives; for not 
only was he completely infatuated by a very clever Munshi, but when 
this man was convicted of having taken bribes to an enormous amount, 
and sentenced to a lengthened imprisonment, Captain J. had the impru- 
dence to continue his monthly salary of 100 rupees, and of course all the 
atives say that he dared not do otherwise, lest the Munshi should 
betray him. « aoe 

s at is the vanity of some people, that they seem to consider it a 

See tthe. oe hink ar a nvoot is offered that any of their 
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A committee sat the other day to cxamine the arms supplied for the use 
ofhisregiment. The president of the committee, after carefully examining 
them, remarked that they were only fit to be broken up. The muskets 
were old and worn out, so that it would be impossible to fire them; out 
of 360 only 188 could be found not xéterly useless. The sewing of the 
belts gave way at the first touch, and the sheaths of the bayonets were 
so bad that the first shower of rain would complete their destruction. 
Imagine supplying a regiment with such arms and accoutrements. At 
the first meeting of the committee, the president was the only officer 
there, the two juniors, according to the eustom of the Bengal army, 
thinking it too much trouble. C., being accustomed to the strict dis- 
cipline of Madras, where, if an_oificer did such a thing, he would be 
reprimanded in orders, or ordered to attend every day, at twelve o'clock, 
at his commanding officer’s quarters, in full uniform, fora week at least, 
expressed his astonishment to Major F., who is an active and excellent 
officer, but who, having been brought up in this lax school, was asto-~ 
nished at C.’s astonishment, and asked if he really meant to say that he 
always attended a committee when appointed to it; and, when answered. 
in the affirmative, declared that, of all the committees he had been on, 
he had never attended more than two or three. : 

Such is the lax discipline of the Bengal army. Yet the men are na- 
tarally so martial, and at the sume time so docile and so gentlemanly, that 
their efficiency is unimpaired by it, and they are undoubtedly the finest 
Sepéhis in India. te: 

* June 17th.—Will you beliove that in this weather, with the rains just 
setting in, and the thermometer at 91°in our cool itting-room, C. has 
just received an order to return all the extra tents which he got for his 
men? In all regiments one tent is allotted to each company; but Lord 


Hardinge chooses to allow only half that number to the Frontier Brigg de, 
which * 


and as they have no huts, C. retained the full number of tents, 
he hed got possession of before this absurd order came. By the end of 
this month he expects his regiment will be raised to its full complement, 
800 rank-and file, who are to be crammed into five tents, each tent being 
titted to hold only cighty men. y 

Dr. Walker, the surgeon of the regiment, has made an official report 
to my husband of the great hardships the men have suffered from being 
exposed to the heat and sand-storms in tents, and from haying no hos- 

ital. It has produced numerous cases of ophthalmia. Even the sick 

ave no shelter but a tent; a dust-storm comes and blows it down, and 
they are left exposed till morning. Dr. Walker is in temporary charge 
of the 70th Native Infantry, who are properly sheltered, and he gave the 
following abstract of the state of the two regiments, showing the suffer- 
ing entailed on our poor men:— k 

The dailyaverage in hospitel for the week ending June 11th, 71st Native 
Infantry, 13}; 4th Frontier Brigade, 26. 

‘The ratio per cent. (the 71st having its full complement) was, 7ist Native 
Infantry, 1} per cent.: 4th Frontier Brigade, 4 per cent. - 

Tn the 71st hospital there is only one case of ophthalmia, caused by an 
accident. In the 4th regiment of Frontier Brigade hospital, there are six 
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CHAPTER Vi. 


June 18, 1847.—Poor Jacob was taken suddenly very ill yesterday, witl 
violent fever. 

June. 19th.—Yesterday the hot wind came back, so it was cool and 
comfortable in the house. We were in great anxiety about poor Jacob, 
but to-day he seems decidedly better, though still very seriously ill. 
Three native officers are now sitting in this yery room in committee, upon 
a brass dish of flour, which is placed at their feet. One of them is the 
old senior Subadar 1 told you of; another is a Hindu, with only a little 
moustache, fat and sleek as a banker (I think he must be of their caste) ; 
the third is a very intelligent-looking man, with high marked features, a 
h. G. is just now making a speech, to which the Chowadri listens with 
his eyes cast up like a martyr, the Havildar-Major with his eyes cast 
down like a schoolboy hearing his next neighbour tearfully lectured, and 
the three officers with much attention, and 1 hope edification. : 

The avildar Major amused me by making what I suppose was a, state~ 
mont of facts, and when he had finished, curling up all his toes backwards. 
You cannot imagine what an expressive action itwas. 

Three different kinds of flour are made from the same wheat. The wheat 
is ground between two stones ; the coarsest part, which makes brown bread, 
is called “ Attah,” and is that on which the people principally live; the 
finest, which is yery white, and reduced to an almost impalpable powder, 
is called “Maida; and the most precious of all, which is merely the heart 
of the wheat, which from its hardness, instead of being reduced to powder 
is more like very fine grain, is called Suji. Their relative value a little 
time since was exactly 3, 5,and 7. Three sirs of Suji being worth seven 
of Attah. We now get 223 sirs of Attah for the rupee. The sir is equal 
toaquart. Sugar is almost as dear as in England, about 14 sir of sugar 
eandy, or 3of very fine soft sugar, for the rupee. There is no loaf sugar. 

T must give you.a trait of Hasan Khan's generosity, and his attachment 
to my husband, . C. happened to mention our-debts, he asked some ques- 
tions as to their amount, and then said gravely, “You must take 200 of 
my 600.2 month until they are paid off.” When C. replied that he could 
not think of sucha thing, but that it was more than many 2 brother would 
do, he answered very earnestly, ‘ Don’t say such words to me, but take 
the money.” How many of one’s friends would offer a third of their 
income to free one from debt? 

‘The Nizim-u-Doulah came this evening in geeat indignation and per- 
plexity, having just received a notification, worded in the most uncivil 
manner, from the Deputy-Commissioner, that, owing to instructions from 
Lahore, ‘*Mihammad Usman Khan, pensioner,” was to have his pension 
stopped till farther orders, without 1 ffording the smallest clue to the 
reasia of this proceeding. C. promised to write immediately to Lahore 
on thesudject. Captain ——-’s missive was eculiarly insulting from the 
position of the seal (a huge official seal), stuck at the top, as if it had been 

‘ing writing to a Kuli, common politeness requiring the seal to be 
aced at the bottom of the page, or at the back of the letter. 
ifasan Khan on hearing ef this, although he does not like the Nizim-u- 
Doulah, expressed great indignation at sueh treatment, and seemed t 
think no one’sepension was safe under such a Government.* 

On Monday night C. was roused by the servants (three or four of whorr 

to, as pers ie TL hee thea alarming intelligence thi 
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he was quite delirious. We both got up and found that what they call 
symptomatic hydrophobia in a slight form had set in; his strength was 
extraordinary, his teeth clenched, his eyes wild, and he endeavoured to 
bite those near him. C. spoke to him of Jesus, which quieted him; we 
gave him Belladonna, and you may imagine how earnestly we prayed that 
Satan might not gain any advantage over him. He had but oné more 
slight paroxysm after this. He would not suffer his dear master to leaye 
him, but held him by the hand, and when C. asked if his faith were strong 
in Christ, he squeezed his hand and nodded. He then struggled greatly 
to'say something to Baedullah, who was sitting by him. He pointed to 
his heart, and then to heaven, as if he wished to exhort him to believe iu 
Jesus if he would be saved ; and full well did Baedullah_ know his mean- 
ing, for when ©. asked him if he understood what Jacob meant, he 
answered, ‘Oh yes, this is what he has been saying to me for many days,” 
‘What a happiness to have spoken so fully and so conscientiously of the 
only way of salvation to those whom we love, that we need only remind 
them of‘our former exhortations when we come to die! How great would 
have been poor Jacob’s anxiety, if he had deferred speaking to his old 
triend until sickness prevented him doing so. ‘This was almost the last 
time he spoke. 2 

Isaw him at four a.x., and at six on Tnesday morning Dr. W., findin, 
him greatly exhausted, recommended wine. r. C. soon after arrived. 
They wished him to have a vapenr bath. Two of the bearers, Mrs. 
Rudolph's tailor, and I, set, to wor! immediately, and soon finished a large 
flannel bag, in which Jacob was put, one end tied round his throat, and 
the other round the neck of a large pitcher of water, which was set on a 
portable stove at the foot of his bed. ‘The bag was soon filled with steam, 
and thus he had a vapour bath while lying on his bed. He perspired pro- 
fusely, but without any Food result, They covered him with two quilts, 
and shut up the doors of the room ; but the fever only increased ; they put 
on a large blister, and at night put another at the back of his neck, and 
gave him an opiate; but from the momen the homeopathic treatment 
was left off he grew worse, the fever returne: , the inflammation extended, 
and the next morning C. roused me about half-past three a.a., thinking 
he was actually dying. 

He lay apparently unconscious, the mouth half open, and breathing 
very hard. ¢ continued giving him arrowroot by spoonsfal overy two 
hours, and water every now and then; he had sometimes great difficulty 
in swallowing, I think from weakness. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Wharton, who, as usual, was here at his office, 
fed him more cleverly than any of us, and all the servants tended him in 
a’manner which showed how much’ he had won their affection. ‘Che 
Native doctor of the regiment, who had sat up with him ail night, was 
most gentle and tender to him. C. had told the servants the grounds of 
our strong contidence that Jacob would soon be in glory? Baedullah 
assented to everything his master said, as a matter of course. Vazira, 
the bearer, listened earnestly, but spoke not; while the poor old Khalast 
answered in a melancholy tone, We are only khidmatgars; we are only’ 
khidmatgars (servants) ; what should we know?” ‘The two doctors said 
all must svon be over, and left. I think the effect of the opiate wore off, 
for there was more intelligence in the eye; and he seemed to see us, and 
to hear the texts which we spoke distinctly in his ear, in” hope of giving 
him support and comfort, but he could give no other sign, 

We sat by the bed alternately or together till about eleven or twelve 
o'clock, when. persua ded liedown. Hasan Khan came, and nearly 
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secured; and an expression passed across the Afgh4n's face, as if he did 
not feel himself in a state of safety. As C. left the room, he followed. him, 
and said earnestly, “Read to him‘out of your book; it will do him good ; 
read to him from your book.” C. explained, that although he ‘had not 
been reading, yet he had been repeating short passages from that Holy 
Book, which satisfied Hasan Khan. I slept a little on the sofa, for I was 
very weary, till C. bade me come quickly. The hard breathing had 
become softer, the pulse lower, and just as I got to his bedside, the eye 
fixed, and with a gentle sigh our good faithful Jacob breathed his Jast on 
earth. C. said, “Jacob isin heaven,” but I could hardly believe he was 
gone; only the chest was quite still. The Native doctor and bearer both 
wept; C. closed bis eyes, and we bound up the falling jaw,-and then I 
came away that they might straighten the limbs. 

Thad been reading the Hymns on Death in Montgomery’s “ Christian 
Psalmist,” while sitting by him in the morning, and that one— 


“Yn vain our fancy tries to paint, 
The moment after death,” 


expressed exactly our feclings. There was nothing but joy when we 
thought of him who was once our servant, now being a son and heir of 
God, entered into his inheritance, and walking with Christ in Glory. 
“‘His name shall no more be called Jacob, but Zsrael, a Prince with 
God ;"" but for us, no one can tell how we shall miss his cheerful, 
loving service—his watehfulness for our comfort aad_interests—his 
hearty sympathy with us, and all whom we loved—and his constant 
reference to the things of God. Sometimes he would bring a hymn to 
show me; sometimes a passage of Scripture which he did not fully under- 
stand :—he was unwearied in endeavouring to make known the Gospel to 
all the servants, and to every one who came within his reach; and he had 
won the love of all of our people by his kindness and helpfulness. 

Some of the texts wherewith we endeavoured to comfort him were :— 
“ Let not your heart be troubled,” &., John xiv. 1~4; ‘‘ Fear not, then, 
thou worm, Jacob,” &c.; and “ When thou passest through the waters, 1 
will be with thee,” &o.; ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sins of the world ;’’ ‘* Who shail separate us from the love of Christ,” &c. 
&e, Near the last, one of us was almost always with him, thinking that it 
might be a pleasure to him to see always one whom he loved close to him, 

The next morning my dear husband nailed up the coffin himself 
The face was still unchanged. Hasan Khan came again in the afternoons 
and earnestly entreated C. by no means to aliow the body to remain in 
the house all night; but when he found him immoveable, although he 
told him that all bad things came to a corpse, meaning evil spirits (little 
‘Knowing how tho Lord watches over the tabernacle of his saints), in the 
height of his friendship he valiantly said he would come and watch it 

whimself. He would no doubt have come armed to the teeth, if C. had not 
told him that we meant to spend the evening in considering the Word of 
God and in prayer. 

The servants were evidently full of superstitious fears, and the old 
Khalasi was overheard. saying to another, “ When he departed one of the 
bamboos which supported the jhamps (i.c. a kind of screen of matting) 
was carried away,” evidently believing that the soul had carried away 

. the stick. “Yes,” said the other, “and what is more, all the bamboos 
feli down.” The fact was, that a littl ‘whirlwind came which biew di 
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ments, but from that of temptation and sin, which ofttimes proves the 
worst of the two:” that he did “enter into peace,” or go in peace, is our 
firm belief. Captain C. stayed with us all the evening, and the next 
morning at five o'clock the funcral took place. The Quarter-Master 
Sergeant, Wharton, who said he was so aceastomed to such scenes, that he 
felt quite ashamed of not feeling Jacob’s death as he ought, the Sergeant- 
Major, and two other artillerymen, bore the coffin, A company of artil. 
lery wished to voluntecr their attendance to show their respect for Jacob's 
character, but C. thought it best to decline this. Muhammad Hasan 
Khan came with Abdulrahman, son of a brother-in-law of the Nizam-u- 
Doulah, who out of respect arrived counting his beads, and repeating the 
prayers for the dead, so that he would not even sbake hands with (. I 
put on a white dress, feeling that there ought to be nothing gloomy about 

acob's funcral, and a black’sill scarf over my head. Major Fisher, und 
the two doctors, and good Captain C. came; Mr. Porter was the minister 
on the occasion. The chapel was filled; many of our servants and of 
Hasan Khan’s attendants were present, as well as the orphans, 
MG@hammad Hasan Khan and Abduirahman sat on each side of me; the 
former offered to kneel when we did, but C. motioned to him to sit still. 
Abdulralimén sat with his fingers in his ears the whole time; yet even 
on him the impression was so far favourable from the simplicity of the 
worship, that he remarked to Hasan Kh&n, when it was all over, “ After 
all there is not much difference between us and them.” At any rate he 
saw that we were not idolaters. My. Porter read the 15th Corinthians, 
expounding as he went on, That beautiful chapter never svemed to 
de so a of beauty and comfort before. A hymn was sung and Mr. RB. 
prayed. : 

We then resumed our march to the little b rying ground. ‘C. helped 
to lower the head into its last resting-place until it shall rise again in 
glory. Then Bishop Heber’s Hymn, “Thon art gone to the grave,” 
wae sung, that and the whole service being in Hindustani, and it was 

over. 

Iu the afternoon the hills were distinctly visible from our house, and a 
most beautiful sight they were, the highcst range capped with snow, and 
appearing quite near, though morc than 200 miles distant. C. took me 
out for a drive, In the night we had a tremendous storm of thunder, 
lightning, wind and rain, and we heard the next morning that C.’s poor 
men had been obliged to hold on outside the tents while it lasted, to pre- 
vent them from being blown down upon them. It is great cruelty keeping 
them in tents in such a season. Dr. McC. visited our hospital tents the 
other day, and was so shocked at the suffering and discomfort, that ho 
offered a vacant ward in his hospital for their accommodation, and I am 
happy to say they are now there, with cool and lofty shelter, and with 
accommodation for the native doctors and attendants, and room for the 
medicines, of all of which there was an utter want before. Dr. Handy- 
side, of “ Tatt's Horse,” on visiting them one day with the regimental 
surgeon, Dr. Walker, found those who had blisters on, with the blister 
completely dréssed with sand. : 

July ord, 1847.--Two Punjabis called here the other day with a letter 
from the Sirdar Lena Sing, asking for C.’s interest in a cause which is 
now. before Captain 3 court. One, a Mussalman, is Len& Sing’s 
Munshi, a very clever-looking man, with a remarkably fine forehead and. 
rather handsome features, but such a crafty, false expression and manner ! 
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them, and very small saving to the Government. Lord Hardinge has 
disbanded between 20,000 and 30,000 men; among others, a Sikh battalion 
of Artillery, just raised, the men of which were real Sikhs, that people 
being particularly good artillerymen. C. has got about thirty of them. 
‘Another was the Bandickand Legion, a very fine body, who volunteered 
for service in Sind, when the regiments of the line mutinied and 
refused. Another was the Shekawatti Brigade, which was almost en- 
tirely composed of robbers. They made excellent soldiers, and now being 
let loose will doubtless make better and more daring robbers than ever. 
When we were at Agra, a certain petty Rajah had just been rescued 
from the gaol there by a party of desperate followers of his, and no sooner 
was the Shekawgtti Brigade quite out of the way, than this very indi- 
vidual and his men made a daring attack on the Commissariat at Nasir~ 
abad, which had becn thus left defenceless, killed the teeble guard of 
Sepahis, and carried off all the money in the treasury. Reductions of 
this kind have never been made without the whole number disbanded 
being raised again from necessity, in a very short time. But there 
is what Mr. C. calls “financial pressure,” which influences the home 
authorities. : 

Last night we drove into the great Serai for native travellers, It is a 
very large one-storied quadrangle of low rooms, each with a separate doox 
opening into the court, It is entered by an arched gateway, with a recess 
or chamber on each side for the guard in troublous times, and with a 
chamber above for the watch to look out. There was an interesting scene 
within, Hindus and Mahammadans ail peaceably together, but sitting 
apart from each other; some cooking, some lighting or fanning their fires, 
some lying on their Charpais, some feeding their cattle. Here were 
patient camels; there, little rough, wretched-looking ponies, or 4 magni- 
ticent pair of stately white oxen, rather the worse for a long journey. 
"wo Mussalmans were praying on the housctop, with their figures in 
strong relief against the glowing eyening sky: a party of travellers were 
just proceeding on their journey in covered bullock carts, and a strong 
scent of sandal-wood from one corner told that there were women within ; 
while two Faqirs were melodiously chanting some monotonous song, and 
recciving alms from the temporary inmates of the Serai. The great 
Mahammadan sovercigns used to build magnificent Serais all along their 
trunk roads, partly out of policy for the encouragement of merchants or 
the shelter of their troops, and partly as_a meritorious act of charity. 
Each traveller pays two pie a night, for which a charpai is provided for 
him, and his food is cooked, he providing the food and fuel. Those who 
are very poor and sleep on the ground instead of on a charpai, pay only 
ono pice, or less than a halfpenny. Choukedars, or watchmen, move about 
all night to prevent thefts. ‘ 

After tea, C. and J, attracted by the lovely moonlight, took a walk 
round our premises, Our horses, fonr in number, were tied to trees in 
frout of their stables, and all the servants, except two or three who have 
houses in the city, sleep on their charpais in the open air, my Ayah 
among them. We threaded our way gently through them, and found one 
or two, who are very poor, stceping on the ground, so that our aight’s 
walk will get them a present of charpais—for they are likely to get fever 
without any. ,In one verandah the earer sleeps with “ Dow-wow,” our 


dog, ch d to a pillar near him ; on the-other side is the guard, so 
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him to accept it. It was really worth while having a debt, that one may 

learn the diiference between one man and another. Our evening drives 

through the city always divert me. The whole population is out of doors, 

either sleeping or smoking, or roasting and fanning Kabobs. They use so 

little fire that they are obliged to fan itall the time, and our Sais has hard 

work in clearing the way of people, children, and cattle, the latter of 
. Whom lie down in the very middle of the road. 

Some of our rcoms having leaked alittle ; eight poor little Kali children, 
both boys and girls, were employed all day carrying earth in small 
baskets on their heads to the top f the house, to make it water-tight, 
They are paid three or four kouris for every basketful. There are sixty 
kouris to a pice, which is rather more than a farthing; but in the evening 
‘we gave them a rupee as bakshish, with which they were overjoyed. 
Instead of being able to buy things ready-made in the Bazar, one 

gencrally has to send for a man to come to the house and make them, 
dwo Kelis have been all day making door-mats. They stick four pegs 
into the ground, and fasten two bamboos to them: thus forming a frame 
on which they work the mat. I have also had some cotton cleaned. You 
buy it dirty, and 2 man comes with a thing somewhat like a bow, the 
wooden part is slung to the roof of the verandah, and the cotton is brought 
. against the string, which is made to vibrate forcibly by striking it with a 
piece of wood : the cotton is thus thoroughly sifted and divided. I wanted, 
atin box soldered ; for in the rains, everything must be carefully packed 
in cloth or flannel, and then in tin. A Kali came and formed a little 
furnace close to the verandah, by lighting a very small fire of charcoal, 
making a little hole about two feet distant for the nosé of his bellows 
(which were made of the skin of a goat, with a slit at the back, which he 
alternately opened and Closed), and connecting the bellows and fire by a 
little underground passage. L was quite pleased with this siniple, in- 
genious contrivance. 

July 9th.—Hasan Khan's Peshkhidmat came yesterday, to announce 
that a son had just been born to his master; and when we expressed our 
satisfaction, he said, ‘‘ Glad ! of course you are glad ; who is to be glad if 
you are not?” 

C. has been engaged the whole day paying about 460 of his men. It 
has been a curious scene. They came about 10 A.m., and a fine set of 
men they cre, mostly tall. Four officers came with them; one, a Sikh, 
looked very droll in his English uniform, with very short white trousers 
with straps, 2 long beard, Jewish physiognomy, and yellow and purple 
turban. The men were mostly in their ‘ half-mounting,” or undress, 
blue jacket, white dhoti (or cloth which serves instead of trousers), and 
red skull-caps, round which many of them had bound cloths of all colours, 
to protect them from the sun. They filled all the verantlahs, and sat 
under all the trees they could find. I saw a group of perhaps fifteen or 
twenty, with one scarlet umbrella in the midst of them, flattering them- 
selves, I suppose, that its mere vicinity was of some use. ‘he money- 
bags, which P keep in a great red sea-chest in our bed-room, were brought 
out; the four native officers sat on chairs against the wall, seme with one 
foot drawn up on the chair, and the non-commissioned officers sat on the 
floor and euunted out the money. Loccasionally went to spy them through 
the blinds, hose who had received their pay seemed quite astonished 
at the sight of rupees, they had been so long without any. One huge 
Sikh reminded me “very uch of a hi : he hada 
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a visit, but on reaching his house we heard such a noise of musicians 
within, that we went on to the “Fil Khana,” where the Government 
elephants are kept, close to the fort. Here we got out, and walked among 
them. I thought how much interested our children would have been at 
seeing such a number of these huge creatures, each peaceably feeding on 
“a little slope, with his face towards his keeper’s hut ; most of them being 
fastened by so small a rope that it could o1 ly serve as a hint that he was 
expected to stay there. We saw one which they said was eleven feet high. 
Another who was pointed out to us as the most sagacious of all, is onl, 
thirty years old, and therefore not come to his full strength: he had such 
a crafty, wise, wizened face, and a mild eye, just like a philosopher. One 
or two were wicked, but most of them very gentle. This wise one was 
fanning himself*with the long stalks of grass given him for his food, It 
is curious to see the difference of expression and countenance in the 
different elephants; one near the philosopher had a foolish, good-natured, 
ywealr face, lil. ; dozens of people I have seen. At some distance, a very 
wicked one was chained to two large trees; he is so savage that some- 
times he will not suffer his mahout to come near him, or even the bhisti 
who brings him water, so that he goes without any for days. He killed 
two men at Laknao;.and watched us out of the corner of his eye in a way 
I did not much like. Not far from him was a sick elephant, ninety years 
of age; by no means past work. He was very thin, and his face like that 
‘of an old man, with sunken cheeks and rheumy eyes. My heart warmed 
to the good old creature; for I love anything old, for my dear father’s 
sake, and J remembered the elephant was just his age. They had given 
him only the fresh green tops of the karbi, instead of the whole stalk, as 
they do to the others. Each elephant has two men to wait on him and 
manage him: his food costs two rupees daily; so that the whole expense 
is about seventy rupees a month for each. 

On returning, we went to Hasan Khin’s, where the music had now 
ceased. ‘The uproar it. made was enough to have killed both mother and 
child, if they had not had very strong nerves. You never saw anythin, 
s0 droll ag the baby; it had a great aquiline nose, its eyelids were tinge 
with antimony, and its eyebrows painted so as to mect in the middle. | It 
was swaddled, though not tightly enough to prevent its moving its limbs; 
but the arms are put behind its back, just as if for the first eight or ten 
months of its existence it was to be perpetually saying spelling lessons. 
Bibi Ji (its mother) was dressed as usual, sitting up in her bed. I gave 
her a ring and baby a piece of cloth, to make little ehogahs for hi 
Three old Afghén women came in, who stroked and hugged Lala Bibi's 
head, and kissed little Padimah vigorously. They all rose and remained 
standing when Hasan Khan came tn. 2 

Monday, July 12th.—C. took me to the Fort intheevening. To us who 
have seen nothing but barren sand for so long, the country, with its 
patches of verdure and pools of water, now looks quite pretty. It is a 
Yiew which we should pronounce “frightful” at home. The colouring of 
the sky, and indeed of every object, 1s, however, truly bexutifal during 
the rains. Mr. Ryan, the Conductor of Ordnance, who has eharge of the 
Fort; showed us where the Sikh army were encamped last year. . All the 
jadies took refuge in the Fort, and the numerous fires of the refugees put 
Mr. Kyan in perpetual fear for the powder magazine. He truly said that 
if Sir Harry Smith had not gained the battle of Aliwal he must have been * 
disgraced for his want of common sense (to say nothing of generalship) at 
BR. daiwSlk which is close to Loodiana; for by unnecessarily marching 
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litters—but of this not a word is now heard. Mr. Ryan spoke like a 
Christian man of our wonderful deliverance during the late war, for 
nothing but the panic which it pléased God to put into the hearts of the 
Sikhs prevented the destruction of our enfeebled force. 

Saw many Kashmiris. Their skins are dteraily yellow; many of the 
women have beautiful features, and in spite of dirt and poverty, one can. 
fancy that when young their complexions must resemble that of a peach. 
Some of the women were smoking—one of them with a baby in her arms. 
The women wear a red eap like a Constantinopolitan Fez, with a veil over 
it, trousers, and a sort of loose shirt fastened at the throat, and reaching 
nearly to the feet, which is aever taken off while it will hold together! 
We passed a group of men gambling, of which they are exceedingly 
fond. The game ‘* Pachisi” is played with markers o a eross made up 
of squares. 

Tuesday, July 13th, 1847,—Two inauirers have lately come to the 
Mission—one s Jew from Herat; another a Mussalman froin a village near 
this, who has thankfully accepted the office of Mr. Janvicr’s Phankah 
Wallah at three rupees a month, in order to be here and receive instruc- 
tion in the Gospel. This poor man afterwards died of consumption, 
expressing to the last his trust in “Isa Masih” (Jesus the Messiah) alone 
for salvation, There were no particular marks of deep feeling, but all he 
said was satisfactory, and his condact blameless and consistent. 

The publie press in India seoms to me in a very low state. You cannot 
imagine the nonsense, the twaddle, the petty gossip, and the vulgar mess- 
table and barrack-room jokes and slang, with whieh the newspapers are 
filled. “The Friend of India” is one of the few which assumes a higher 
tone: usually they are filled with petty professional squabbles, attacks of 
the coarsest kind on rival Editors, by name, questions on the most trifliag 
points of etiquette, e.g. whether the wife of a Major and C.B. ranks above 
the wife of a Colonel who is not a O.B., whether a rifte will carry 1760 
yards, inquiries for deciding bets, accounts of every ball, and how many 
proposals were made, and some hopeless efforts at wit, and in some of 
them cecasionally an infidel letter on some point of Christian doctrine. 
But however defective the newspapers are in many ways, they are in- 
valuable auxiliaries to truth and justice in others. They make known 
abuses, and cause inquiry into many aifairs which weuld otherwise never 
see the light of day. i 

-Every one’s character in India is fully known to the whole community, 
so that the bad example of many in positions of great influence is most 
pernicious. . 

‘The heat has been greater than we have yet felt it, for there has been 
no rain for the last ten days, and as the hot winds have ceased we cannot 
use ‘latties. The thermometer has been from 94° to 96° daily, but the 
evenings are glways pleasant. : ae 

A very remarkable man came just as we were going to drive out the 
other night—an ‘Afghan of the name of Suleyman Khan. 1 Was quite 
struck by his countenance, which is full of quickness, talent, and decision, 
with magnitieent eyes and eyebrows, a sweet and winning expression 
when pleased, and a small, well-made, Wiry frame, fitted to endure any 
amount of fatigue, His boldness, intelligence, and determination, render 
him the first of spies and scouts, and he was high in the confidence of Mr. 
George Clerk and Major Broadfoot. He is just returning trom a visit to 
the former at Bombay, and told with much satisfaction how well the 
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By birth Suleyman Khan is a poor Afghan of good family. He had 
hurt his foot very much, so that whenever he mounted on horseback the 
blood gushed out; but he did not seem to eare for it. He is just the kind 
of man you read of in a novel, who guides the hero through unimaginable 
difficulties, and gets himself in and out of unimaginable dangers. 

The other evening I happened to go to the back of the house, and found 
a most curious assemblage. The orderlies, all our servants, aud some 
sepahis, were there together, with an elderly peasant, and near him a 
woman on her knees. My husband was speaking loudly in an indig- 
nant tone, and the old Ayah, as usual, was sitting in the verandah with 
her elbows on her knees, and her chin on her hands, seeing what was to 
be seen. Suddegly, just as I arrived, C. ordered the woman to depart, 
and our people Unanimously ran at her, cach man flourishing a duster, 
and waved and pushed her away with every mark of indignation, while 
the Sikh peasant seemed much obliged. i found afterwards that this 
poor man had come to complain that a Sepéhi had carried off’ his wife, and 
that she was then in the lines. 

C. sent the Havildar-Major fo arrest the Sepahi, and to turn the 
wretched woman out of the lines. The soldier was gone to the Bazir, but 
a party was sent after him, and the woman was brought here. €. told 
her, if she was caught again within his lines he would shave her head (I 
was sorry he did not have it done at once). She began to defend herself, 
‘whereupon he ordered her to vanish instantly. 

The Sepahi was put in the guard-house, and afterwards publicly kicked 
out of the regiment (literally so), as a warning to, others. C. published a 
Regimental Order on the subject, which was explained to the men at two 
successive roll calls. 

Saturday, July 17th, 1847.—Abdulrahman Khan paid _us a visit. 
Speaking. of Shah Shujah, he said his own fondness for reading had been 

* eultivated chietly by him. ‘The Shah, who was an accomplished scholar, 
‘used to take him on his knee, make him read-and spell, pat his head, an 
give him a Chogah to encourage him. ‘He made me what I am,”’ con- 
tinued he; “he gave me learning, he gave me honours, and now'if I were 
to go back to that country, and they were to give me thousands, it’ would 
‘be nothing tome; and except that I know that it is God's will that I 
should live, my life would be a burden to me.” As you might see, by his 
behaviour in the chapel at Jacob's funeral, when he sat with his fingers 
in his cars, Abdulrahman isa bigoted Mussulman; but having mentioned 
the name of Pharaoh; ©. told him the history of Joseph, and of the deli- 
verance of Isracl out of Egypt, saying that all these things were written 
jn the Tourah or Old Testament, and: offered to lend him a Bible, for 
‘which he said he should be much obliged. . 

In speaking of the Seriptures he uscd the term Kalldin ul illah, or 

“ Word of God,” which they apply to the Kuran, and like all M¢hamma- 

dans, he never names our blessed Lord without styling him a “ Prophet 
on whose name be blessings.” He related a long story from the Kuran, 
which shows how the facts of the Gospel have been distorted by Miham- 
med. He said that Jesus withing to know if the owner of a certain 
beautiful garden were truly grateful to God, entered it and asked him for 
some of the grapes that were hanging in rich clusters from the vines. 

The owner rejused, whereupon Jesus left the garden, and the, churlish 

proprictor saw to his dismay, that every cluster of grapes had been turned 
into.a human head dripping with gore. 
Bry wifes. a adn bone Sk onal teernoht him to. remove the-enell. 
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hardly possible to quote any moral precept of the Gospel to a Mussalman 
without the latter capping it, as it were, with a similar maxim from the 
Kuran ; but these gems of truth are hidden under 2 mass of ‘ profane 
and old wives’ fables.” We hada very pleasant drive on Saturday even- 
ing (towards Filor, crossing the old bed of the Sutlej and a nallah). Saw 
a small snake ina tree, which my husband killed with the butt end of his 
whip. It was above two fect long, beautifully marked, but with a flat 
head, and a tuil tapering off very abru tly, two suru signs of a venomous 
snake, Several labourers and passers by saw its death with great satis. 
faction, especially a traveller with beads round his neck, who said with 
a kind of horror, “ It isan excellent thing it is killed, for it might have 


On coming home we stopped at a great well, to sce the elephants get 
their evening allowance of water. the docile creatures came torward or 
fave way to others, just as they were bidden—the Mahout turned one of 
them hastily out of our way, for he was “a smiter.” The Bhistis put a 
Icathern bucket of water before the elephant, who fills his trunk, and then 
blows it down his throat, making about two mouthfuls of the bucketful, 
Close by was a drove of camels, and on the other side some little mules, 
all forming a picturesque scene in the glowing twilight. The city police, 
which is gencrally drawn up for their evening muster about the time wo 
pass, is a very ludicrous bi +7 with no particular dress, but mostly armed 
with spears. " We passed a little circle of men sitting on the ground and 
singing, or rather “ crooning” a plaintive air in chorus. 

I was very much amused the other day by one of the Havildars who 
came here with an English night-shirt for his sole upper garment, It 
was very stiff and clean, and looked tore absurd than can well be ima- 


back. He brought a Sepahi to reprimanded, and I did not dare to look 
up for fear the poor man who had misbehaved should think I was laugh. 
ing at Aim. 

Suly. 23.—1 will give you an instance of what would be called trickery 
in an individual, but which is styled a Government Regulation. The 
Quarter-Mastcr-Sergeant related the other day, that a Company’s recruit 
is told in England that ho will get sixteenpence a day. When he arrives 
in India he finds this, under divers pretexts, diminished to fourteenpence, 
and monstrous to relate tifteen days’ pay is taken from him—you would 
never guess why—to buy his coffin. Su posing that he lives to retire, hy 
gets neither coffin nor his pay returned. Do you remember what the 
author of “Essays in the Intervals of Business,” says of the different 
way in which men act as individuals and as members of a committee ? 
and the same holds true of public bodies and governments. The respon- 
sibility is divided, and therefore they will commit acts as a body which 
they would shrink from in a private capacity. - 

In our evening drive we passed a number of men sitting on the sand 
mauch as if they were going to play at “honey pots.” We asked them 
what they were doing. They ‘said they had been trying a charm to see 
whether the monsoon: (rainy season) would be favourable, and whether 
the harvest would be good—and it would be very good. 

We continued our drive literally cross country. The landmarks are 
formed by little pyramids of mad. ‘The evenings and sunsets, during 
the rains, are lovely, bat the name “ rains” is oft Inisnomer, when 
ene gets so far north: as thas far we heen no). _ Rear sey , 
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gencrally one particular species predominates for a few days. For some 

- time we had white ants, with long gossamer wings, then black beetles, 
Jarge and small, in such numbers that it was hardly possible to have 
family worship at night, we were so much disturbed: then numbers of 
hairy orange-coloure caterpillars come galloping over the carpet with 
‘wonderful speed: musquitoes are abundant, and so are a beautiful kind 
of moth, with scarlet bodics and white wings edged with red, Any sore 
ig most difficult to cure during the rains, especially on animals; and 
horses are subject to a very, infectious disease, called barsati (or monsoon) 
‘ulcer, which is considered incurable, as it is sure to return. 

Hasan Khan came the other day chiefly, I think, to display a beauti- 

fully embroidered new dress. I do not know what made him speak of 
relationship, whea he expounded to us that those who are “of one milk,’”” 
that is, of the same mother as well as father, are more closely related 
than any others, nearer even than parent and child. One may easily 
understand that this is the case among the Moslim, where there are chil- 
dren by half.a dozen different wives, each with rival interests and sharing 
jn the rivalries and enmities of their mothers. 
_ Thursday, July 20th. —In passing through the city the last two even- 
ings, I have been astonished at the number of rockets going off in all 
directions ; quite poor people indulging in the luxury of fireworks. It is 
very pretty, as we sit at tea before the house, to see them rising all round 
the plain, loolsing like fiery scrpents chasing each other. ‘o-day is a 
great Mahammadan festival, when they make offerings for the souls of 
the dead, and believe that they are in some way gratified by the fireworks 
which haye been going on with redoubled vigour. We went out into the 
verandah after our diive, and about a dozen of our servants began their 
display. Besides rockets and a wheel, which greatly astonished Bow- 
wow by sending forth a shower of fire over and over again, just as he 
thought of attacking it, there were a number of little things which 
they call andr, or pine-apples. These they place in rows, and each 
sonds up a shower of fire like so many little fire-pots instead of flower- 
pots. 

Suleiman Khan, the Kundschafter I told you of, was contrasting the 
resent state of Loodiana with what it was under former agents. 
formerly, any one who was convicted of selling a child was severely 

punished,.and condemned to the roads for a term of years. Now it is 
openly done every day. Three men were found strangled on the high 
road, close to Aliwl, about fifteen miles from this, and were buried at 
the back of our lines, and, such is the supineness of the civil authorities 
here, that I suppose nothing more will be done. Dost Mahammad, the 
poor Kashmiri, whom we have been treating so long for ophthalmis was 
assaulted yesterday, in broad daylight, and most crue! iy beaten and 
kicked by some of his countrymen. He is'a Shiah (who do not number. 
above twenty houses in Loodiana), while the Sanis, of which party his 
assailants were, are 20,000. This will make it difficult for him to get 
justice. Hasan Khan and most of the Afghans are Sinis; the Persians 
‘and Kazilbashis are Shiahs. Mr. Anderson, from whom we heard not 
long ago, on his return to Bombay vid Persia, says the religion of the Per= 
sians consists in the poem of Hasan and Hoseyn. The two sects hate 
each other bitterly : I asked my Munshi some questions about the wooden 
camels I saw Guring the Muharram in Caleutta. His knowledge of Eng- 
lich beine quite inadequate to express his feelings, he turned to m hus- 
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Thursday, Angust 5th, was a MGhammadan festival, in honour of one 
of their saints, who is buried here, and over whose body the British Go. 
vernment has built a tomb, because they thought that the Prosperity of 
the place would be increased by the mél4 or fair annually held’ at his 
shrine. This is, indeed, forgetting that “ righteousness alone exalteth a 
peuple” ‘The compliances with both MGhammadan and Hindu supersti- 
tion, of which men calling themselves Britons and officers have been 
gail ty, are perfectly marvellous. Almost every irreligious man, who hag 

welt ‘chiefly among the votaries of one or the other of these false reli- 
gions, becomes more or less attached to it end imbued with the native 

re) udices against the opposite party, and in favour of his associates, At 
elhi is a mosque built by Colonel Skinner ; and Englishmen, in former 
days, under the influence of Hindu wives, have beer known to paint 
themselves and perform Pujah, or worship at the river side like heat ens, 

My little dog is mos, perverse, and whenever there is a M@hammadan 

ere, he insists on lying down on his feet, instead of coming as usual to 
me. But it is curious to see how all our servants overlook their Mussal- 
man prejudices in his favour, They pat him, play with him, and cven 
carry him, We never asi: them to do anything about either of the dogs, 
that being the sweeper’s business. I remark, too, that the Maham- 
madans and Hindus are pericetly friendly with each other, talk together, 
sit side by side, and help each other to let off the fireworks; but Bhiahs 
and Sanis generally appear unbounded in their antipathies, though I be- 
lieve less so among Hindustani Mussalmans than among those of other 
nations. 

When my husband related the attack on poor Dost Mtthammad to 
Hasan Khan, although the latter is full of enerous feclings, as soon as he 
found the sufferer was a Shiah, he lost all his interest in the story, and 
began to explain that Shiahs were ver bad people. C. told him that they 
were just as good MGhammadans as imself, for he had read the Kuran, 
which Hasan Khin had not, and that there was not_a word in it from 
beginning to end about Shiahs or Sanis, or about the Khalifas, “Yes,” 
said Hasan Khan, “but they do not belicve in the Char-i-Yar,” or four 
friends, These are Abubekir Sadiq, or the Just, Omar, Usman, and Ali, 
and the word Chariyar is quite @ war-cry among the Afghans, “But,” 
said my husband, “there is nothing about that in the Kuran; it is 
enough if a man acknowledges that there is but onc God, and that Ma. 
hammad is his prophet. Do you not acknowledge this?” he asked Dost 
Mahummad. “Of course I do,” cried the poor man, and repeated the 
Mahammadan Confession of Faith. “ Ah! but they don’t acknowledge 
the tour books,”’ rejoined Hasan Khan. “ Yes, I do,” shouted the other ; 
“there is the Kuran, and the Tourat and the Ingil (the Old and New 
Testaments), and the Psalms of David.’ Hasan Khan was so confounded 
at this proof of orthodoxy, that not knowing what to say, he turned to 
C. and asked him if he acl owledged Mahammad as a prophet. “No I 
do not,” he answered ; “one part of your religion is true, that there is no 
God but one, but.one part of it is a lie—that Mahammad is his prophet.” 
Hasan Khan’s eye flashed fire, but C. added: “TI will talk to you_about 
this another time ; now, we are speaking of Shiahs and Sanis; and I tell 
you there is no difference between them: but you are all imposed upon by 
your Mullahs, who tell you whatever falschoods they choose.” This 
seemed to make some impression on Hasan Khan, who, like all Afghans, 
has a horror of being thought priest-ridden; and my husband showed him 
that the Mullahs in Afghanistan cannot read the Kuran, as it is written 
in Arabic, which they do not understand, and th: y have no translation. 

The assailants of Da: ‘2. ay. @& oP 
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keep the peace, which pledge they performed by attacking him on his wey 
home. My husband sent his two orderlies to escort him, and they founk 
that his enemies had beaten his wife, and broken all his cooking vessels. 
Mr. D., tho Assistant Magistrate, has therefore placed au armed man to 
watch over him. This business has caused a great commotion in the city, 
and Hubiq Khan, a poor Afghan whom we have often assisted, told my 
husband he had just been detending his character, for the people in Bazar 
said he was a Shiah; “but I told them,” added he, “ you were not any- 
thing half so wicked.” C. was roused at this, and asked, “ Do you think 
if I believed in Muhammad, I would remain as I am?” ‘ No,” said 
Bubig, ‘1 do not think you would.” C. told him that as there is but one 
God, so there was but one true religion, and that he belicved_to be the 
Christian faith, ard’ he considered Mahammad an impostor. C. repeated 
what he had said to Hasan Khan, that the disputes between Shiahs and 
Sanis were founded on the falsehoods of their Mullahs, and not at all on 
the Kuran. He added, “ half of youdo not know anything about your 
own religion?” and turning to one of our servants, several of whom had 
drawn near, he asked, ‘Who are the Char-i-Yar?” “ Prophets,” an- 
swered Vazira rapidly, whereupon even Hubiq burst out Jeughing. 

Hasan Khan came to sce us a few days after, and said, “ ‘he Ramazan 
will begin in a few days, but how can a man fast in such hot weather ?”” 
he exclaimed, with a kind of peevishness. I had just been prescribing 
for him ; so my husband suggested that he was not well, and therefore 
need not fast. “How can I say L am not well when I come here, talk 

and laugh?” He finally announced his intention of going into the jungle 
to shoot and hunt, because when a man is on @ journey or hunting, he is 
exempted from fasting if he make up for it in other ways. C, told him 
that Christians fasted differently ; and on hisinquiring our doctrine on this 
point, made the Babu read him what our Lord says of fasting, which he 
“pronounced very good. An Afghan of high rank whom we often see, 
came here the other evening in the greatest distress, having sold even his 
sword, he said, to satisfy bis creditors. Teimur Shahzadeh owes him a 
gmail sum, which he will not pay, and he was at his wit's end for fifty 
rupees. We could hardly do less than offer it to him. He said he knew 

. of our debts, and nothing but dire necessity drove him to come; “ but,” 
said hé, “who can I goto?’ He begged C, not to give him the money 
‘before the servants, so the matter was artfully managed, and he departed 
with a lightened heart. i 

That gentlemanly old man, Sirfraz Khan, came to consult C. about his 
afftirs, he too being wretchedly poor. C. told him he had little hopes of 
serving him, but that if ever it were in his power, he would gladly do so; 
first, because he had-a great respect for him; and secondly, because his 

. brother Aminullah had ordered him (C. himself) to be blown from the 
mouth of a gun, and we were commanded by our law to return good for 
evil, ‘Sirfraz Khan said he believed he was sincere in what he said, 

Abduirahman Khan (the slave of the Most Merciful), of whom I told. 

on ns such an intelligent: man, and to whom C. related the history of 
Joseph, asked in consequence for a Bible. C. promised him one that is 
coming from Calcutta. He then asked for a New Testament in the 
meantime, “for,” said he, “1 have heard that the Gospel of John may 
bedepended on.” “You know that although Mahammadans acknowledge 
out Scriptures, they assert that they have been corrupted.. Of course & 
copy was joyfully given him. - “2 i : 

'y husband told Abdulrahim, Hasan Khan's peshkhidmat, that his 

- master’s child was so fine a boy, that he was convineed one of his an- 
-oestors maust have beech a son of Anak who had settled in Afghanistan, 
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adding, “You know about the Anakim.” Oh yes,” he answered, 
“they were a people sixty yards high.” In spite of the perverted version 
of Scripture narratives which they have got hold of, they always defer to 
C.’s account of any of these things as the proper one, and stand corrected 
by him. Rahim, who has had fever, was doubtful if he might take 
medicine to-day, according to my directions, on account of the fast. C. 
told him he certainly might, as he was ill, and appealed to my Munshi if 
that were not the doctrine of the Kuran. The Munshi said, hesitatingly, 
“Yes, if he were very ill,’ whereupon C, expounded to them that a little 
illness was like a little lion; if you let it grow, it becomes too strong for 
you, and eats you up. It was also like 2 man finding a small hole in a 
dyke, and neglecting to stop it, because it was so smalla: he goes to sleep, 
and the next morning the waters have overthrown the dam, and flooded 
the country. By which illustrations they appeared quite convinced ; and 
Rahim departed, thanking us much, and professing himsclf our slaye. -- 





CHAPTER VIII. 


On Thursday evening, the 12th August, just as we were going to bed, all 
the Afghans of the regiment rushed over in a body, having had a fight 
with the Sikhs, bringing with them a mullah whose beard had been pul ed. 
by the latter. C. forthwith turned them out of the compound, refusing 
to hear any particulars; and bade them go and He down, without saying 
a word, good or bad, to any one. _He also warned them that if there were 
any more quarrels, he would strike all the Afghans off the strength of 
the regiment. 

My husband being determined to quell this spirit of discord, took his 
micasures accordingly, ‘Lhe next morning he put his plan into execution. 
‘The native officers were much to blame, as they should have prevented 
anything like a fight. After the regiment had been drilled for two hours 
(from 4 to 6), as usual, instead of dismissing them, he sent for the Granthi, 
or. Sikh priest, to aecompany the men; gave the word to march, put him~ 
self at their head, and led them, in the first instance, through two pools 
of water, past our house, where they evidently thought they were to stop; 
past the turning into the city, through which they probably flattered them. 
selves thoy were to return; through a great piece of water which, as they 
were not suffered to break line, reacked midway above the kneo of man 
of them, and wherein one of the subadars, a very fat, clever man, stue. 
in the mud, to his extreme disgust, and was obliged to be pulled out by 
two Sepahis; toa pillar on the Umballa-road, full five miles from their 
lines: when within a quarter of a mile from this pillar, he ordered the 
bugler to sound “ double quick,” and thus made them “ charge” up to it; 
from thence he brought them back, leading them over the sand: , broken, 
rough ground at the back of our house. They did not reach the lines until 
9 o'clock, thoroughly knocked up; -so that, as the acting Havildar-Major 
confessed, each man drank a whole jarful of water. The Granthi was in 
a pitiful plight, from excessive heat, and the consciousness that the men 
were laughing at him. The old Senior Subadar’s red coat had become 
black, and never was there such an expression of disgust and weariness as 
on the face of his fat comrade. At noon there was drill fer stragglers; at 
1 o’clock a roll-call: another at three; drill for the whole regiment from 
half-past 4 to sunset; a roll-call at 9, and anoth idnigh' 3 and the 
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Mullahs, Pandits, or Granthis; and that any one who should in any way 
jnsuit or attack another on account of his religion, be he Christian, 
Muhammadan, Hindu, or Sikh, was guilty of a hig! military offence; and 
that any more such occurrences as disgraced the regiment last night should 
be visited with severe punishment; ending by forbidding all Faqirs or 
religious mendicants of any description to come within the lines. He 
also told the Sikh Priest that if any more quarrels occurred, he would be 
instantly dismissed. . ; 

This morning, Saturday 14th, the men were ina great fright lest they 
should be put through a similar course of discipline to that of yesterday. 
‘After drill the regiment was drawn up in about sixteen small sections, to 
each of which the prder was read in Urdu and Garmakhi, and explained 
by the Munshi and Granthi. Eleven men, absent from roll-call yesterday, 
wore inexorably dismissed, and as C. rode along the ranks he made divers 
pithy speeches on the iniquity of Fagirs in stirring up strife, describing 
them as men who said, ‘*‘ For the sake of God, I cat other men’s bread ; 
for the sake of God 1 am filthy and unclean; for the sake of God, Iam an 
unspeakable rogue;’ only let me catch one in my lines,” added he, “ and 
he shall be beaten—so that it shall be terrible.” On coming home he told 
me this, and grieved for the eleven discarded men, who of course lose their 
livelihood by being discharged. _ I suggested that Mr. Bean might inter- 
cede for them, and then he could safely pardon them; and accordingly I 
wrote to Mrs. Bean, asking her to persuade her husband to intercede for 
the men; an intercession with which (although quite a Roman Catholic 
ono in its circumambulatory course) the Commandant was only too happy 
to comply So now I hope they will all be food boys. 

My husband having accuse: the Mussalmans of converting by force, 
my Munshi denied this, and said it was “ only when people would not 
listen to reason.” C, had his sword in his hand, and making a lunge with 
it said, “And then they converted them in this way:” the Ravildar- 
Major laughed, and added, “ Half my caste (the Rajput) are Muhamma- 
dans and half Hindus. How came it that any left the faith of their fore- 
fathers? Why, they were made Mabammadans b the sword.’ And the 
Munshi was confounded. The regimental Munshi, who is a Kashmiri 
Hindu, said this morning that the Mussalmans were always boasting of 
their religion, but that he knew better, My husband said he had a book 
which he had once lent to two Jews; it was a comparison between Chris- 
tianity and Mahammadanism, and it enabled them entirely to defest the 
Muslim.” “A good book to read,” said the Munshi eagerly. “ I willlendit 
you,” returned C., “and you will be able to confute all the Mussalmans 
in Loodiana.” So I must go and find the Mizan ul Haq for him. 

The Afghans appear one of the finest races on earth, both physically and 
mentally. hey are very manly, full of intelligence, talent, courage, and 
with strong feelings and extraordinary energy. Their very vices, like 
gigantic weeds, show the richness and vigour of the soil which produces 
them. What a people they would be did they but know the Truth! 
Hasan Khan hag been very ill, and finding he had taken some horrid Bazar 
medicine, all I could do for him yesterday morning was to send him some 
arrowroot, which he ate in spite of the fast, and afterwards, thanks to 
homeopathy, he became much better. We went to see him -last evening, 
and found that e and his handsome Peshkhidmat Rahim had had a grand 
quarrel and parted. - 

With his usual impatience he is not satisfied with knowing that the 
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enough refused to go, and thence the quarrel. Hasan Khén, in spite of 
his weakuess, waxed quite strong with indignation, and abused all Kabu- 
lies and Afghans, as if he himself were not one of them. This Morning, 
however, Rahim came to tell us that Sirfraz Khan had made it up be- 
tween him and his master; but Hasan Khan having assured him that C. 
was exceedingly angry with him, he had come to clear himself, for that 
he heing (literally) ‘‘ a seizer of his skirt,” 7. e., one who sought his pro- 
tection (he touched my husband’s thigh with both Hends as he spoke), 
could not bear that he should think ill of him. C. explained that it was 
an exaggeration to say he had been very an; with him; he had merely 
said, “it is not good.” Like a devout Mussalman, during the Ramazan, 
Rahim carried his beads in his hand. The rosary has ninety-nine beads, 
one for each of the names of the Most High; but he coniessed he could not 
say them by heart, though he could if they were written. 

Lhe Munshi, in speaking of marriage, informed us that marriage with 
an aunt, by either the father or mother’s side, is wholly unlawful among 
Mahammadans. 

A mon may marry his wife’s sister provided the first be dead. The 
Ramazan should be kept by all men and women above the age of twelve 
or fourteen ; evon women who are nursing should fast, that is, as my 
Munshi expressed it “ all good women.” None of our servants appear to 
do so. They ought to abstain from swallowing anything whatever, even 
their saliva, from early dawn, ¢.¢., 3 4.a. to sunset; but Baedullah was 
puffing away at his pipe long after sunrise, and a young horsekeeper who 
goes out with us in the evening rvns in front of the buggy with ‘surprising 
vigour, for one who is supposed to have fasted all day. Owing to the 

tchammadan year being shorter than the astronomical one, some of their 
months having thirty, and others only twenty-nine days, the beginning of 
the year, and consequently the Ramazan, falls at different seasons, and of 
course tho fast is much easier to bear in winter than in the hot season. 
it was the Ramazan when C. was besieged in the Kila i Nishan Khan at 
Kabal, and he took advan' of the enemy being engrossed with eating 
and drinking during the night to cut his way through them. ‘The city is 
now a most lively scene at after sunset, every one being engaged either 
in cooking or eating, an 
all sides. 

August 19th.—Abdulrahm4n Khén told us this evening that. his sister 
had lately lost a little girl of nine months old. He said that children of 
that age Veing sinless, present themselves before God, and their innocence 
is reckoned to the account of their parents. It is curious to see that the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness, to which so many unbelievers in Chris- 
tian lands object on the score of injustice, should be so prevalent all over 
the world in an erroneous form. That and the corresponding belief in 
imputed sin, are deeply rooted both in the Ma@hammadan and. Hindét 
systems, Does not this show that man naturally feels the necessity and 
the justice of the doctrine of imputation both of sin and righteousness, and 
that consequently cayils are suggested by Satan from his hatred to the 
truth? Ile never objects to the doctrine when a false application is made 
of it, because he knows well enough that a soul will never be saved by 
the vicarious suffering of an animal or even of a Monk; and that the 
merits of Romish Saints and M@hammadan infants are alike incflicacious; 
but when men are called upon to trust to our Great Substitute who bears 
our sins and gives us His Righteousness, then Apollyon storms and rages, 
and tinds Fonte with the principle itself as uniust, unnatural. and auwite in- 
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siah would come again at the end of the world, making use of the Kaiba, 
or black stone of Mekka, as a ladder to alight upon the Earth, and that 
then he would convert all nations to Mahammadanism, and give up the 
government of the world to that now wretched Deceiver ! 

‘Atta Mahammad being here, asked my husband if he fasted? He told 
him that Christians were left to their own discretion fn this matter; that 
he himself being far from strong, never fasted, for if he did his thoughts 
sould be fixed on food and drink instead of on the things of God. * Ah!” 
said. our stout friend, ‘ that is the case with me. All day long I think 
to myself, could I but have a drink of water—could I but eat a kawab! 
—could I but have a chillam! (pipe).” As for Hasan Khan he took.a. 
pipe here yesterday, and said “ he would make it up in the cold weather.” 

The Quarterméster Sergeant and Babu do all the Adjutant’s work. 
They take the accounts of the regiment, make out indents or applications 
for arms, tents, &c. &c., pay abstracts, z.e. bills for the monthly pay, 
and copy all the official correspondence. When the Regimental Bazar 
was first established, large advances were made by C. to enable the shap- 
keepers to lay in stores for the regiment. He waited until the men had. 
eaten up more than the advances, and then settled the accounts of the 
Baniahs (shopkeepers), who were thus entirely in his power They had 
not only made out false accounts, but endeavoured to bribe the Babu te 
pass them, thinking that the Sahib would never look into the bills him- 
-self. ‘The Babu brought the money to his master, examined all the ac- 
counts carefully, and found numbers of charges made for men of straw 
who had no existence ; and relying on the ignorance of the recruits, espe- 
cially the Sikhs, who did not know whether they had eaten two annas or 
six annas worth of meal a day, but only knew that they had had enough, 
endeavoured to cheat them also by charging them, for immense quantities 
of food. C. had warned the Baniahs to give credit to no Sepahi beyond 
two annas a day, telling them that he would only be responsible for that 
amount. He therefore struck off all the extra charges, turned off the 
man who had established the Baz4r, and who had incited the Baniahs to 
offer the bribe, and told the remaining ones, that if they could not keep 
up their shops without advances (rhies they declared wasimpossible) that 
they might depart. Almost all of them have, however, stayed. My 
husbind gets advances of 5,000 to 10,000 rupees at a time from the 
treasury... This money I keep in.a trunk, and the Havildar-Major comes 
daily for 125 rupees, for the subsistence of the men. Py;the-by, hutting- 
mouey, 7. . an allowance to enable the men to build huts for themsclyes, 
has just been granted; or rather, the news of its being granted has just 
come, though the order itself is dated June 7th. Thus the regimerft has 
been kept in tents, during the whole of the hot weather and rains, chiefly 
owing to the utter confusion with which everything is managed. é 

Part of the Frontier Brigade is under Colonel Lawrence at Lahore; 
part of it under Major Makeson. This regiment and the 3rd, which is at 
‘Amballa,are under Major Mackeson; yct both get their pay from Lahore, 
though there is a Paymaster in Amballa itself. Perhaps the reason of 
this may be that these regiments are paid from money evied from the 

rotected Sikh States, instead of the contingent which they were formerly 
ound to furnish; but surely the Government must have heard of such 
things as bills apd drafts. All the pay abstracts of all regiments have to 
be sanctioned by the Auditor-General in Calcutta; as he and his subor- 
dinates have far more than they can do, the whole business of revising 
the hille falle an native elavke who make innumerable retrenchments, 
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to sign the innumerable papers presented to him. The bills are then sent 
back, with all the retrenchments marked in red ink, and the rest sanc- 
tioned. A correspondence gencrally ensues: the officer giving his authorit: 
for the charge objected to. Nothing goes direct; but every letter throug! 
the immediate superior of the writer; so that the delays are frightful. 

I will give you some extracts from the letters of an officer who is raising 
another of the Sikh regiments :—“ June 7th.—As usual, can get no defi- 
nite answer from Government about anything, and lucky to get one of 
any sort in three months at earliest. How get you on with the Auditor- 
Gencral? Of about 14,000 rupees advances I have had from the Treasury, 
53r. la, Lp. is the sum total yct credited to me by passed bills. Pleasant 
that; and I meaning to walk off in October.” [My husband drew nearly 
100,000 rupees on his own responsibility, for the use of the regiment, 
before his bills were passed.} . . . . “ Have you contrived yet to 
ascertain whether drummers are drummers or buglers? whether any tonts 
will be allowed us or not, or Khélasis to take care of them? I can ascers 
tain nothing, aithough I put my questions in tolerably plain terms; 
and, under all this provocation, as impertinently in style as may well 


“Tuly.—Patience and impatience, civility and incivility, argument and 
persuasion, everything have I tried, and all to no purpose. The only 
reply I can get out of them is an imperturbable silence.” (The writer, an 
excellent officer, is an Irishman.) “My arms and my accoutrements I 
have not received; my indent was kept two full months in Calcutta, in 
order to allow of the rain commencing, and the roads becoming impassable 
for carts; so that I shall probably not see them for the next two months, 
cr five mouths after sending my indent. And they expect the regiment 
‘o be rapidly complete; and Mackeson—the innocent individual—writes 
to know if I am prepared to send out detachments, treasure escorts, &o. 
+ + . + The Khalasi war still goes on, in the shape of furious letters 
on my part, and deathlike silence on others—satisfactory sort of thing, 
especially as I am paying the establishment myself all this timc.” 
Speaking of his authority as joint magistrate, he adds: ‘I have taken no 
notice whatever of their commission, or diploma, or whatever they call 
it. When ao fellow is caught thieving, I give him a licking in front of 
the regiment, and kick him out without any form. This thieving is the 
only ewit offence they commit; and for military ones, extra drill, guard, 
and reduction to the ranks, have sufficed without any court-martial.” 

There seem to be hardly any beggars here, except a few religious men- 
dicants, one of whom rides his horse as he asks alms. Some aged and 
blind people come to the house every Monday, and one now and then 
during the week; but that is all. , 

August 31st.—The first death that has yet occurred in the regiment 
took place yesterday. When a Sepahi dies, the men of his own caste in 
the regiment bury him; and this one was burnt early this morning by 
the river-side. As he left very little to send to his family besides a brass 
pot and a sheet, we have just paid the expenses of his funcral, amounting 
to three and a half rupees. It fills one with a fecling of indescribable pain 
to think of the dread realities on which this poor idolator has now opened 
his eyes. What an ‘awful revelation of truth must that be which takes 
place (for the first time) on the other side of death! How this should 
make us pray with increasing fervour that the kingdom of Christ may 
soon come with power over all nations, and that the glory of the Lord 
shay cover the carth as the waters cover the seal 
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labours as usual, oxcopt that they often attend the public prayers, which 
begin about one o'clock, and generally last two hours. 

‘After prayers, they have a sermon, and some people then go to the 
Bazar, and buy and sell as usual; but the Munshi said, “that was not 
very right.” t told him about our Sabbath. He happened to ask me 
what a monastery was. I explained to him about monks and nuns; 
taking care to assure him that we had none, only Roman Catholies had; 
for he understands the distinction between the two faiths vory well, and 
told me the other day that the Shias were like Roman Catholics, which I 
thought a most convincing proof that he had formed a very bad opinion 
of the latter, whom he considers as “ But parast,” or idolators, He then 
asked, very simply, ‘ Nun—wife of monk?” 

Loodiana, September 8th, 1847.—The Mainshi often diverts me. The 
Khansaman came with a very grave face to announce the death of a 
chicken. I did not hear what he said, so the Manshi interpreted in a 
solemn tone, “ Son of fowl—dead !’” 

He also tells me many things about the customs of this country. He 
gives a frightful account of the state of morals, and when I told him that 
marriage was for life among us, he answered warmly that that was a very 
pood custom. You may imagine the degraded condition of the people 

ere, when I tell you that we constantly pass women in the open street 
bare down to the hips, little children have generally no clothing at all, 
‘and anny of the men the smallest possible guantity. They do not seem 
to have the least sense of decency. We daily sce iresh proofs that the 
whole world lieth in wickedness. . : 

_ The conduct of the Europeans, in many instances, is such as to make 
the natives despise and abhor them; for although worse themselves, i 
they expeet those above them to be better than they; and they know full 
well that our law requires a life of purity and holiness. Besides which, 
the usual haughty and domineering manners of the English makes them 
ag unpopular here as on the continent of Europe, and as they are almost 
all in stations of some influence or authority in this country, evil conduct 
on their part is the cause of injustice and suffering to those beneath them. 
‘When a man in office is under the power of a native woman, she inva- 
riably takes bribes, and he pets the credit of doing so; for she of course 
gives out that the Sahib shares in her extortions. Thus, whether the 
wretched ‘man does or not, ho loses his character for common. honesty. 
Now, putting the principles of morality out of the question, it is evident 
that an ofticer who thus places himself into the hands of a Heathen woman, 
is wholly unfit for any situation of authority. 

The natives universally remark that the Sahib-lég do not live according 
to their book, and therefore despise their characters, though they fear 
their power. And the evil example of the Europeans has doubtless been 
one great reason why the Gospel has not made greater progress in India. 

Some time ago I read a very clever paper by a heathen Brahman, show- 
ing why he would not embrace Popery. His argument was, that he, as a 
Brahman, professed all that Popery offered; that they were too much 
alike to make it worth while to change. ‘‘ You have your images,” he 
said, ‘‘and we have ours; you have Monks, and we have Suniasis; you 
have the Virgin and the Saints, we have Kali and innumerable Deities ; 
you have rosaries and holy water, and so have we;” and thus he went 
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either for good or evil. The difference in bigotry between the learned and 
unlearned Mussalman is very marked. 

The feeling of the former regarding the unlearned of their own creed, 
seems to be exactly that of the Jewish Scribes: “This people who know 
not the law are cursed ;” and if we did not remember the sovereignty of 
Divine Grace, we should be inclined to pronounce the conversion of a 
Mullah or Molevi (a priest or seribe) impossible. It is hard for a man to 
acknowledge with Paul, that all his learning is loss in comparison to the 
knowledge of Christ. i 

By-the-by, we have been endeavouring to get the Bible Society in Cal~ 
eutta to print Bibles, so that they will be read. Some time ago we sent 
to Caleutta for a Persian Bible, for the purpose of presentin it to the 
Shahzadeh Shahpar. It arrived beautifully bound; but all the Old 
Testament is in the Arabic instead of the Persian character, and, conse- 
quently, not one Mahammadan in twenty, either here or in Afghanistan, 
either can or will read it. The Arabic appears plainer to us; it is much 
stiffer and straighter, while the Persian is more flowing, like a written 
hand: but still many cannot, and more will not, read the former. Who 
would read a yolume printed in italics? In vain the Missionaries have 
represented this ; the Bible Society will not listen to them, for the Arabic 
is cheaper, and all the learned men down in Caleutta approve of it. 

Arabic is the study on which an Eastern scholar especially prides him- 
self, just as a European does on Greek; and European Orientalists are 
infected with the same preference : but not only are the people in Caleutta, 
as profoundly ignorant of India in general as a Cockney, who has never 
left the sound ot Vow bells, is of Ben Lomond, and more so, for the Cockney’ 
might read about Scotland: but what can a man read about Upper India? 
—the Cockney could get Seotch newspapers, but what can be found equi- 
valent to these in Caleutta—but all the learned Molevis whom they con- 
sult, think of nothing but displaying their learning, and are wholl: 
opposed to the Gospel. Now are they, or are the comparatively unlearne 
Missionaries, the best judges of which will be most acceptable, and most 
read. Would you consult Hannah More or Dr. Porson anent tracts for 
the poor or cheap Testaments ? 2 

My husband wrote vehemently to Dr. Duff, and told him that by this 
false economy rupees are saved and souls lost, so that I trust he may be 
able to influence the bible Society to a better course. 

My curiosity was aroused by a very animated dialogue between C. and 
our Khansaman at dinner time. It appeared that Saind Khan, the Khan- 
saman, although a Mussalman, had lent a large bamboo fan of mine 
to some of the men of the regiment to brush away the flies from an 
abominable idol of theirs. C. reproached him, and said, though he would 
do anything for the comfort of the men themselves, he would in nowise 
countenance or help them in dishonouring God. He then scrawled a 
hideous face on a sheet of paper, and said, “I know very well that 
Idolators say they do not worship the image itself, but God through or 
by means of the image; but suppose your son were to make a hideous 
picture like this, and then take it to the Bazar, and tell every one that 
it was your likeness, and then make salam and_pay respect to it, what 
would you-do? Would you be piecased?’’ “I wonld make him eat 
blows,” returned Saiad Khan very decidedly. ‘‘ Weil, then,” my husband 
answered, “‘do you not think it must be most offensive to God to have 
a vile image made by man worshipped as his likeness?’ The two Mus- 

* ealrmans heartily sereed. and the ald Gindh hearer who was polline the 
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that both Heathens and Mahammadans will constantly grant many Serip- 
ture truths, without, however, making the slightest change in their prac- 
tice. Just as we ourselves too often do. i 

Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, records that a large body of Hindts whom he 
addressed on the folly and sin of Idolatry, all, with one exception, assented 
to every statement he made. He adds, “I could not but regard them as 
the willing subjects of the Enemy of Souls.” 

Now that I have had some experience in housekeeping, both here and 
at home, I must say that I consider the exeuse which ladies so commonly 
make for not doing fifty things that they are conscious they might do— 
viz., that they have so Taree an establishment to manage—quite futile. 
A large establishment necd take no more time than a small one, and ] am 
sure that a lady may look into everything hersclf, and keep her house in 
excellent order by devoting an hour a day to it; so from henceforth I 
enter a protest against all excuses on the score of housekeeping. I must 
tell you of an act of gallantry in Hasan Khan which quite astonished 
goc. He was leading me by the hand across the court just as you would 
a child, when he suddenly fell down on onc knee to tie my shoc-string 
which had become loose. I, however, preferred doing it myself, as the 
task would have puzzled him. Coming home the other night we saw six 
or eight Kilis lying flat on their backs in the road with their heads close 
to our wheels, fanning themselves to sleep! Almost the whole popula- 
tion sleep out of doors, They just draw in a foot which is sticking out 
beyond their charpais as our buggy passes. These light charpais, 7. e., 
bedsteads, which are merely a frame on which a mat of cord or tape is 
stretched, show one how casily the paralytic could “ take up his bed and 
walk,” The houses are very miserable—I mean those of the poor people 
—being only a kind of stall or booth open to the strect, and containing no 
furniture whatever. The walls are of mud. The ovens are sunk in the 
ground like wells, are first well heated, the fire is then cleared out, and 
the bread, which is not unlike bannock, pasted round the inside of the 
oven. Itis then shut up and they are baked.” Of an evening the streets 
arc full of Kaw4b sellers, cach fanning his fire and surrounded by hungry 
purchasers. Every now and then the clink of brass drinking-vessels tells 
of the approach of a Mahammadan water-seller with his goatskin of 
water at his back. At. sunset there are rows of Mussalmans at their 
devotions in front of the little mud mosques, while a loud bell announces 
the idolatrous rites of the Hindfis. A native officer called the other day 
in full uniform, followed by a Scp&hi. With many salams the officer 
presented the hilt of his sword aud some rupees, first to my husband, and 
then tome. He touched them, and the Sep&hi offered two rupees in like 
manner. They came to pay thcir respects on promotion, the Sepahi 

' having been made Naig, and the Jemadar Subadar. The latter is a meri- 
torious old soldier to whom C. is now making up for former frowns of 
fortune. The grace and sclf-possession with which natives acquit them- 
selves on occasions of this kind are remarkable. Nothing could be more 
perfect than the manners of the Sabadar. : 

By-the-by, dear L. attacked me in her iast letter for what I said about 
ladies taking too much wine. But Iam more and more convinced of the 
sad fact, and Ino longer wonder that most people have bad health in 
India when, in addition to exposure, often unavoidable, to the sun, they 
eat and drink even more than in Europe. Meat twice and even three 
times a day, wine, beer, and porter, are enough to kill any one in a 
climate like thi several people have assured me, that in the hot 
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with fever had I touched either, and I rejoice to say numbers in India are 
beginning to find out, that abstemiousness is the best way, both to husband 
and to increase strength. As tothe question of total abstinence, I am 
greatly in its favour; first, because it is a Christian’s duty not to put a 
stamblingblock or occasion fo fall in.our brother’s way, and the force of 
example does wonders—here it is essential to health, and at home the 
example is still more needed, on account of the lower classes; secondly, 
a pledge keeps people steady to their own resolutions, and provides a sufli- 
cient answer whenever they are tempted to break them. ‘There are 
inconveniences, but they must be endured for the sake of the great good 
both to health, mind, and soul, and especially to temper, which total 
abstinence produces. Ido not think it wrongto take wine or beer in 
themselves, and in extreme moderation; but I think the evils arising 
from them are so great and so extended, that all Christians ought to come 
boldly forward, and endeavour to stem the torrent. 

It will give you some idea of the depravity of tho Natives, to mention 
that wo passed to-day a pretty little girl, singing at the top of her voice ; 
and C. told me that the words of the song were so utterly detestable ands 
vile, that hardly any man among the worst in London would sing such, 
unless previously intoxicated. Mthammadans are practically as bad as 
the Hindus, though their religion is far better ; for nothing, it is said, can 
equal the abominations of the Hindu deities and modes of worship. 

The verses taught to children at school are such as cannot be repeated. 
I saw a letter lately from an educated Hindu, who after eiting one or two, 
said that “ decency forbade him to give any further specimens of the 
slokas or couplets he had been taught in his childhood.” Think what 
must be the state of a nation, when children are systematically trained in 
wickedness, and their acts of worship consist of crimes. Mr. Janvier was 
saying the other day, that although the abolition of Sati is a thing to be 
carried through by all means, still that the condition of a Hindu widow 
is often so lamentable as to make death ajmost preferable. She is obliged 
to submit to all kinds of austerities and fasts, and from their patriarchal 
mode of living—(all the branches of a family live together under one 
roof, and under the authority of the father or eldest, brother)—too many 
jealous eyes are over the poor widow to allow of her escaping any of 
these inflictions. 

Inow, with the help of the dictionary, manage to have long conver- 
sations with my Munshi. I was telling him the other day about the 
Algerines, and mentioned that they, as well as the Turkish and Egyptian 
Mthammadans, freely ate and smoked with Christians. He said at once 
there was nothing in the Kuran against it. Although a learned man, he 
knew nothing about the Egyptians beyond the name, nor about the 
Memliks, or the Beys, or the Dey of Algiers. I endeavoured to give 
him some idea of Christianity, and in return he told me that Maham- 
madans believe in purgatory, which they call “Ar4f,” and which is 
tcnanted by infants of Hindus and others, who dying before they have 
committed sin, are consigned to this abode, which is situated between 
heaven and hell. When the gales from heaven blow over them, they 
revive and live; when the gusts of hell reach them, they die; and this 
alternation continues for ever. J rather think wicked Mussalmans go to 
hell for a time, but I must inqnire. oa 

Many of their traditions and doctrines are childishly absurd, and others 
are rather poetical. . For instance : Abdulrahman Khan, who often comes 
and sits with us in the evening, on our admiring the extreme beauty of. 
the sky, deigned to enlighten us on the subject of the stars, by saying 
hint all thre earn aroktadt eth a rateennes th man. end that tha dtase 
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were stnek in the sky for our pleasure, just as brass-headed nails are stuck 
jn a door. Soon after, we saw one of those beautiful falling stars, so tre- 

ucnt in this climate; C. asked our Afghan friend what fe thought of 
thom. He said that the evil angels constantly endeavour to listen to 
what is going on in Paradise, but that the heavenly watchers at the gate 
hurl these fiery darts at them, and drive them back. 

‘The Quartermastcr-Serjeant mentioned casually the other-day, that at 
the battle of Sobraon only one mortar had a platiorm, without which 
essential appendage, a mortar, on being fired, goes head over hecls and 
buries itself in the sand. Two or three howitzers burst for want of plat- 
forn:s, and the supply of ammunition was so short that the batteries were 
ailenced for want of It, at the very time when they ought to have covered 
the advance of the infantry against the Sikh batteries. The consequence 
was, that the latter played on our troops with redoubled vigour and effect, 
and caused most murderous results. There were so few artillerymen to 
serve the guns, that most of the horse artillery were dismounted to man 
the batteries. When, therefore, the horse artillery were required, the 

uns were brought forward under the charge of bare-legged Saises 
Veroome), with here and there a dragoon whom they had pieked up as 
they could, the horses kicking over the traces, and everything in con- 
fusion.* Major T., who you know is a kindly Scot, told C. the first 
enemy they met, that he never saw such confoosion. You may imagine 
that the authorities have not protited yery much by the lesson. they then 
received, on the danger of being unprovided with military stores; for 
the magazine here is almost totally denuded of everything it ought to 
have. ‘he nearest magazine is that at Delhi, 200 miles distant, situated 
in the heart of the city, in the midst of a fanatical Mihammadan popula- 
tion, threc miles from the cantonments, with a slender guard, thus bene 
open to a surprise by any daring adventurer or sudden outbreak. 

Last campaign there was nothing to prevent the Sikhs pushing on to 
Delhi, except the good providence of God which kept them from doing it. 
Colonel Drummond, Quartermaster-General of the Army, who has just 
finished a very laborious work for the Governor-Gencral, on the com- 

arative salubrity of the different cantonments in India, was telling my 
Pusband of a curious instance of perverseness in the Governments of 
India for a great number of years. Chinsurah, near Calcutta, has been 
the depét for newly-arrived troops. It has becn remonstrated against on 
account of its extreme unhealthiness, ever since the place came into our 
possession, yet the successive Governments of India have persisted in 
Maintaining the station, and have built barracks at an expense of 3 lachs 
of rupees (£30,000), where thc men die by scores. Each man by the time 
he is fit for duty in India, is reckoned as having cost the Company trom 
£100 to £120, so that the extravagance of maintaining so unhealthy a 
station, to say nothing of its inhumanity, is obvious. Colonel Drummond 
a very tine old officer, full of energy. He told C. that although a 


* Quartermaster-Serjeant W. C. Wharton, who related the above, was 2 first-rate 
non-commissioned officer. He was afterwards transferred to the 23rd Bengal Native 
Infantry as Serjeant-Major: on onc occasion, during Sir Charles Napier's expedition 
in 1850, he killed no less than scyen men with his own hand, one after the other, 
¢hiefly with the sword. For a feat for which Napoleon would have given him the 
Legion of Honour,on the spot, and which Sir Charles Napier, with his quick apprecia- 
tion of military excellence of every kind, would have rewarded to the extent of his 
power, the only recompence he got was a coarse rebuke from a coarse commanding- 
officer, telling him he needn’t. expect to obtain a commission zabardast (i.e. by force) 
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Qui-hy* himself, he always inveighed against the want of common 
discipline in the Bengal army. He recollected the time long ago, when 
he was on scrvice with some Madras troops, when he nearly got into 
several serious quarrels with offiecrs of his own Presidency for openly 
asserting the superiority of the Madras system of discipline. C. however 
thinks that the incessant worry of the Madras system would never suit 
the Bengal Sepihi; and even as it is, it chiefly falls on the shoulders of 
the unfortunate European officers, for the Government of the “ benighted, 
presidency” have long been in the habit of yielding to all the demands of 
the Sepahis, who, being very low caste men, manufacture and obtrude 
their religious prejudices on all occasions, when the high caste Bengalis 
would never think of making an objection. 

As an instance of this culpable weakness, a Madras officer related to 
us, that the Adjutant-General having determined to introduce the Kil. 
marnock cap worn in Bengal, in place of the absurd monstrosity hitherto 
in use, it was arranged to try it in one regiment, on the principle that if 
one sheep leaps a dyke, the rest will follow. The men cheerfully agreed 
to it, with tho single exception of the son of the Munshi, who was incited 
to rebel by his father, a bigoted old Mussalman. The cap was no more 
against his erced than it is against yours, nevertheless, instead of at 
once dismissing the malcontent and serving out the caps, the authorities 
had the incredible weakness to reverse their own decree, to recall the 
caps, and restore the ancient monstrosity to its former ‘* hideous reign.” 

am happy to say the muskets C, rejected, have, on his representation, 
been changed by Goyernment, who have ordered him some of a superior 
kind (fusils), but which are not to be had nearer than Delhi, so that he is 
not likely to get them until November, although he indented for them in 


ay. 

One of his old Jezailchis stopped us the other day as we were going out, 
with such a handsome open countenance, that I was quite interested in 
him before I knew who he was, Hasan Khan remembered him perfectly, 
and confirmed his assertion that he was one of the last men that remained 
with him after my husband was given up asa hostage. C. has now fur- 
nished him with clean garments, and is trying to get a pension for him. 
He has lost the toes of one foot from the frost on the retreat from Kabul. 
His name is Mahammad Khan. He lives here, and like Homer’s heroes, is 
no less remarkable for his prowess at the feast than in the fray. Bacdullah, 
who has acted as his purveyor, assured us that he never saw a man eat so 
tauch at a meal: he has devoured $ of a sir of meat, and 1 sirs of meal 
daily, and as Baeduilah added, “‘ He made us all lay hold of our ears, and: - 
ery, ‘Tobah!’ when we saw him.” This they do to express extreme asto- 
nishment. Now, asa sir is equivalent to 2\bs., it is no wonder that the 
Jezailchi has grown visibly fat during the last week. He does nothing 
but walk about, sleep, eat as aforesaid, smoke, and look as meek and as 
happy ag a lamb. : 5 

The 6th Native Infantry had a great wrestling-match, to which our 
regiment was invited. We stopped as we were passing their lines, but it 
‘was all over, except some of them playing at single-stick with very small 
shields, under the thick shady foliage of the spreading trees. Several of 
the 6th came up, as scantily clad as decent men well could be. They 
were evidently pleased at our stopping, and brought out a long-necked 
bottle of rose-water, wherewith they sprinkled my husband, and then, 
* ic. a Bengal officer; so called from the number of servants empioyed in Bengal, 
2 summoned hy calling Koi-hy? Who is ther¢? Bombay officers are called 
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having asked permission, they dexterously sent a showerful into my eyes. 
They then offered us a tray with slices of apples and spices, 2 few of 
which I took. This is the simple and courteous entertainment they offer 
to cach other. 

As we were coming home after the eclipse, we saw the Shahzadeh 
-Teimur, Shah Shiijah’s eldest son, preparing for a. drive; and as I wished 
to sce him, we left the buggy, and walked into William the Catechist’s 
house, close by, from whence I saw this curious cortége, preceded by 
abont a dozen men on foot, in scarlet, with spears; then came the Prince 
in a buggy, followed by some_horsemen, while divers Saises scampered 
after them on foot. It was so dark that, being in the shade of the porch, 
they could not sce us. A horseman came and asked for William as the 
“Chota Padre,” “chota” meaning little, junior, or inferior. Tcimir 
spoke to him in Hinddstani—a great condescension, as a Sovercign is 
supposed to know no language but his own; asked after him and his 
family, and his brother, the other Chota Padre, meaning Haldhar. 

William told us that when the Sikhs came to Loodiana, Prince Teimfr 
sent for him and his family, told them not.to fear, and most kindly kept 
all the women and children in his own zendna for safety. So much for 
the “old Indian’ idea, which Dr. Duff exposes so well in the July 
number of the “Free Church Missionary Record,” of native converts 
being considered as outcasts, and despised by their countrymen. Doubt- 
Jess they are outcasts from their families and friends, just as a convert 
from Romanism is; but we sec with our own cyes the respect with which 
the native.conyerts are treated by their countrymen in general, when 
their lives are consistent. Méhammadans of course consider a Christian 
much better than an idolator; and Hindus think cach man is to be saved 
by the religion he professes ; if indeed they have any idea of what we 
nizan by salvation, 3 

September 30th, 1847.—-A young Scotchwoman, wife of a bombardier, 
came to ask me if I could get a situation for her. She told us that coming 
up the country, the women and children were brought up in the river 
boats; and the voyage from Calcutta to Cawnpore was only fourteen days 
shorter than from Liverpool to Caloutta. They were sent up in June, the 
very middle of the hot season, in boats, as usual, pervious to the sun, 
‘The doctor (Macpherson by name) who was with them, took no charge of 
them whatever. Doctors seldom do give advice or warning to cither the 
soldicrs or their wives, thinking it of no use. The surgeon of a hussar 
iment laughed at me for warning a ruddy young. girl fresh from 
gland, who was sitting barcheaded in the sun, saying, ‘‘ We never 
give them any advice, it is of no use; we let them take their own way?” 
and of course numbers arc sacrificed to their ignorance of the climate and 
its dangers. Many, doubtless, are obstinate, but not all. Money was 
given to these poor women for subsistence, but no one told them what food 
they would require, or what they ought to get; so that many of them 
lived on a little tea, without any milk or sugar, and thick, indigestible 
chapétis of wheat-flour and watcr. ‘The consequence was that the deaths 
were {rightfully numerous, five or six bodies of women and children being 
often buricd by the river side in one morning; and yet no representation 
was made by their officers. 2 : 

‘A poor soldier’s wife is indeed to be pitied; she is often a young, 
inexperienced country girl: nobody cares for her, no one looks after her ; 
her health is as likely to give way as any lady’s in India; she is treated 
More like an animal than a woman, obliged to live day and night in 
Lawunclbbe in the enmea ranm with a crowd of rude. depraved men, marricad 
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doard ship, she is worse off than a female convict, In India she is sex 

hither and thither at all seasons, and she may truly say, “‘No man caret! 

for my soul,” for hitherto I have only seen two chaplains who can b 

considered as truly Christian men; undoubtedly there are others, bu 

they are rari nantes, &c.* 

That huge burly Naib Rassaldar, Attah Mihammad, came here a fey 
days ago; and on earing of the loss I had sustained, he begged C. to tel 
me how grieved he was, and then opening his hands like the leaves of : 
book, said, “ Let us have a ‘fatiha,’”’ or prayer. C. put his hands in th 
same position, and, with his face quite red with emotion, and his eyes fal 
of tears, Atta Muhammad prayed that God would bless and comfort me 
and that the blessing of Jesus the Messiah might come upon me, 

Then they both stroked their beards. The heartiness and earnestnes: 

with which it was-done quite touched me. This kind man cannot read, 

60 that he could not use a New Testament. But, is not this a fine native 

soil, and will it not-be a glorious harvest, when the good seed'of the Wora 

springs up to everlasting life in the hearts of these men} 
' other of my husband's gallant little band of Jezailchis arrived the 
other day, Amir Khan, a naib (or deputy) jamadar, whom C, appointed to 
take charge of Captain Eyre’s family on the retreat, and who brought 
Freddy Eyre on his horse, safe through the Kabal Pass. He came to ask 
for a certificate. He is a stout handsome man, with, like most of his 
countrymen, the most beautiful Jong si eyelashes imaginable. They 
are the handsomest race I ever saw. Hasan Khan is just what the 
Hindus would call him, “The Unquiet One.” He is never happy. unless 
in a state of fiery excitement; the other day he* worked himself up to 
boiling-heat, in speaking of his old commandant, Captain F,, and related 
several facts, which are certainly not to his credit. A sister's son of 
Hasan Khan’s, who was with Captain F. when he was attacked at 
Peshbolak, fought to the last with the greatest gallantry, keeping the 
gateway, and as Hasan Khan said, “ behaving like @ man.” At last he 
was killed. When Captain F. met his uncle afterwards he never said 
one word to him on the subject, expressed no s: ‘pathy, did not even tell 
him‘ his nephew had been ki led. Mthamma asan said, “If he had 
but told me, ‘your nephew was killed fighting,’ it would have been 
enough;” but he only heard this from some of the Jezailchis. Again, 
revious:'to Hasan Khin’s momentous expedition to Kabul, a relation of 
fis was dying, notwithstanding which Captain F. wished to detach him 
on a treasure party, and on his remonstrating, assured him it was neces; 

¢ should go, as there was no one else he could trust. When he returned 
he" found his relation dead and buried. “TF took up his body,’ he said, 

“embalmed it, and asked leave to Ro. and bury it among our own people,”* 

I told him I should be disgraced if I did not do it; all my tribe woul say, 

‘Ah! he is too busy making money, he does not care for his kinsfolk,’* 

It was-in vain—Captain F. would not let him go. He describes every 
thing in pantomime as well as in words, so that I can almost follow his 
narrative. - - : if 
.Ovtober 9th, 1847.—C. has lately promoted his Havildar Major to be 
Subadar, the highest rank of native officer in a regiment. When he told 


* Orders have lately been issued for married soldiers to have separate barracks 
from the single men. Sir Charles Napier made great exertions to get 1000 cubic feet 
to be allowed for every inmate of a barrack. But still more recently the number of 
xaarried men has been limited to twelve per company, which ig beneath the present 
average, at least in the artillery. Now any one who has the welfire of 
‘the eoldier at heart wenld nnd. 3 4 = 
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him of it, the man, a very fine Rajpiit, who has done excellent service 

- since he joined, said nothing, only made a military salute, and when C. 
afterwards in private expressed his gratification at having the oppor- 
tunity of promoting him, he merely joined his hands, and tried to mutter 
something, with tears swimming in his soft large eyes. C. was quite 
touched, for it was so different from the usual exuberance of verbal grati- 
tude shown by the natives. He came soon after in uniform, to pay his 
respects on promotion, and looked very happy; an arm-chair was placed 
for him, and he sat down as a visitor for the first time. Since then he 
eomes on business in his usual simple dress. His promotion,-however, 
excited great wrath in another Havildar, who came and requested to be 
sent back to his former regiment. For this most insubordinate request 
my husband deprived him of his pay havildarship, reducing him to plain 
Havildar, by which he loses five rupees amonth. He then ordered all the 
Ray. havildars to assemble here (such a fine set of men! none under six 
eet), and caused the regimental Munshi to read to them the parable of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard. He told them this is the word of God; 
and explained to them that they had entered as Sep4his on seve rupeesa - 
month, and ought to be contented if they remained so alw 1; they 
understood the. parable perfectly, and were quite pleased wt. It 
certainly appears to me that he has a most admirable way of de: with 
people in general. . 2 . os E 

Iwas much interested in another regimental incident. A poor v.. “ti, 
or watcr-carrier, got leave to visit his mother, who was very ill, over- 
stayed his leave, aud did not come back till after muster—a_ heinous 
offence, and moreover no one gets pay, who is absent withont leave on 
muster-day, He came just as we were going to dine out, and was most 
ostontatiously and imperiously desired to depart by the orderlies, who, 
in virtue of their office, are the most overbearing and despotic personages 
imaginable, for this was not the proper time to come. C. beckoned to him 
to approach, whereupon they cried, ‘Now halt, don’t advance a step 
farther.” The poor Sikh stood with his hands joined making his petition, 
and my husband’s old bhisti, who was with him at Peshiwur, and who 
always amuses mé by his grey beard being stained red, while the 
moustache is left white, was so moved that, although the delinquent was 
a Sikh and he himself a Mussalman, he could not help crying, ‘Oh, be 
beatae Iam happy to tell you the poor man was re-admitted and 
got his pay. . 

October 19th, 1847.—Sometime ago we sent a shepherd and a Chouke- 
dar of the regiment with 100 rupees to buy a flock ot sheep for the Mutton 
Club. They were obliged to buy a large he-goat to walk at the head of 
the flock, for until they did so the sheep ran hither and thither, and could 
not be driven comfortably. Does not this illustrate the expression (Jer. 
iv. 8) in which the Jews are told to go out of Babylon, and be as the he- 
goats hefore the flocks, that is, set an example to others to follow? 

Again, each of the servants has so many dusters in his charge, one of 
which he always carries about with him. Most of them gird themselves 
with it, and I seldom see one unfasten the ead of his towel, if about to 
wah anything, without thinking of our blessed Lord condescending to 

o the same. z 

‘These are fast some of the illustrations of Scripture that we see daily. 

The crowd of wild Pariah dogs, which rove about the city, give quitea 
” different meaning to the expression, “Dogs have compassed me,” (Ps. 
6), to what it has in our ears, who are aceustomed to have only 
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they not only often wear a whole row of silver bangles, but sometimes 
they have little silver tassels attached to them, which of course make a 
great jingling in walking. Hee . 4 


CHAPTER IX. 


YESTERDAY was a great holiday of the Hindus; those of our regiment 
sent a request to their Commandant through the Havildar Major, that he 
would come and see the festival. He told the Havildar Major that he 
was a Christian, because he believed it to be the only way o: salvation, 
and, if he went to the show, people would think he either 4a not believe 
in his own religion, or that he considered all religions alike; and bade 
him explain to the men that it was out of no disrespect to them personally, 
and that he would never interfere with any man’s worship; but that he 
considered idolatry as sinful, and would, therefore, be actin; against his 
conscience if he countenanced it, The Havildar Major understood per- 
fectly, and said it was quite right, and I am sure the Hindus will only 
respect him the more. 

gaye a Persian Testament the other day to Atta Mahammad, who put 
it to his forehead, and said he would read it, and take the greatest care 
of it. 1 thought his sympathy with me was a good opportunity of asking 
him to accept it. He was quite pleased, and told us a few days afterwards 
that he had had some of it read to him; he also showed a very fair now- 
ledge of some parts of the Old Testament, history. ° 2 hanes 

. has been reading the Gospel of St. Matthew in Persian with the 
Munshi, who is evidently shaken in some of his prejudices, and cannot 
answer C.’s arguments on the necessity and perfection of the atonement. 
But you can hardly imagine the gross and carnal manner in which they un- 
derstand Scripture. For instance, Hasan Khan was greatly shocked at the 
beatitude, “‘ Blessed _are the peace makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” He said it was very bad, and nothing could make him 
Paderstend jpet the words ‘children of God” were not meant literally 

ut spiritually. 

The Munshi confesses that the more a Mahammadan prays and tells hie 
beads, the greater rogue he is sure to be. All spies and adepts at intrigue 
make a point of carrying their beads. ‘ 

My husband end the Munshi have had a great argument about Walis, 
These are supposed prophets, who have the power of working miracles, 
but who keep themselves very quiet and much abstracted from the 
world, and are only discoverable by the understanding few. The Munshi 
told these stories. . 

When C. asked him in 1840 to accompany him to Peshiwur, he was 
much inclined to do so till he consulted a Wali, who said, “ Don't go— 
great dangers await you’’—a very safe prophecy for any man who knew 
the state of Afghanistan. This C. endeavoured to show him, whereupon 
he brought forward another. proof of the supernatural powers of Wali. 
He ‘has a child who seems to be a kind of “ natural,” and two or three 
years ago, while thinking of this child, he heard of the arrival of a Wali 
who appears to have been insane, with sufficient cunning to take advan- 
tage of the respect paid him. The Munshi went to him and sat down. 
The unsavory Saint was very condescending to him, and éven gave him a 
pipe to smoke, saying to his attendant, ‘ Daughter give Daughter pipe,’ 

-each f the so-called daughters being black- bearded Mussalmans: The 
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man, “two years afterwards she began to saya word ortwo.” C. then 
told him of the Wali of whom the Amir Dost Mahammad inquired when 
_he should return to Afghanistan. The Wali said he must consider for a 
day or two, and in the meantime went to Captain Peter Nicholson, who 
had charge of the Dost, and asked him what he should say. Captain 
Nicholson gave him five rupees, and thinking it would keep his prisoner 
quiet, and prevent his trying to escape, told the Wali to answer he would 
return in four years. The impostor did so, and received rich presents 
from the credulous Dost, who really did return about the time specified, 
and the said Wali is in consequence looked upon as the greatest prophet 
in those parts. Captain Nicholson told my husband this himself. The 
Munshi could only answer, that that Wali was a great Dagha-baz or 
rogue, litcrally a “ player with knavery.”” 
osan Khan is really the greatest baby I ever saw, as impatient as a 
child for anything he wants—he never reflects whether there has been 
time for it to reach him or not, and when disappointed or cross, he pouts 
and sulks and shrugs his shoulders, and looks as if he were ready to cry, 
exactly like a naughty spoilt boy. He has not the least self-control. 
Sirfraz Khan, who is at the head of Prince Shahpur’s household, came to 
consult my husband how an increase of pension could be obtained for the 
Shahzadeh, who at present subsists on the pitifal allowance of 400 rupees 
a month, and this after being acknowledged King by General Pollock, and 
. haying rolations and retainers innumerable to provide for, Sirfraz Khan, 
although he must know that every one of his countrymen is full of enmity 
and jcalousy towards all the rest, unwarily opened the subject in the pre- 
sence of Hasan Khan, who, being already very cross, immediately burst 
out into a tirade against Shahpur, calling him a coward, and I know not 
what besides. C. immediately took up his cause, described the gallant 
boy’s behaviour during the expedition to Istalif, when he and his body 
of Kazilbash Horsemen were placed under my husband's charge—how 
eager he always was for action, and the contempt he expressed for some 
of the Kazilbash Chiefs when he thought them inclined to hang back, and 
gs Hasan Khan had nothing to reply, he leant back in his chair and 
sulked. Sirfraz Khan brought a Kassid (2 messenger) with him, who was 
the bearer of a letter from MGhammad Shah Khan and Dost Mihammad 
Khén to my husband. ‘ i" : 
‘fhe Kassid was one of those wily men who are made the medium of all 
intrigues. . His beard was partly erey, and his turban being pushed a 
little hack showed that he wore his hair beneath it—he had a beautiful 
nose, and such brilliant, intelligent, crafty eyes. I saw one glance at 
Sirfraz Khan which convineed me the old gentleman had_ said something 
imprudent. It was a quick reproving look, such’as a disguised Jesuit 
superior might give to a blundering novice. He was poorly dressed, with 
a ragged cloth for a Chogsh, and his beads in his hand. He drew fortha 
small book, and took the letter from between the boards and the lining, 
and then sat down on the floor counting his beads and quietly surveying 
everything in the room, and marking all that was said or done. The 
_ letter was from Mihammad Shah Khan and his brother. The former ac- 
knowledged the reecipt of C.’s auspicious letter, and what he had sent, 
z.2., the Testaments, and professed that both brothers were ready to obey 
the slightest nod of the British Government, who, however, do not wish to 
have anything % say to them. . : 
Abdulrahmin Khan was ery when a poor Afchén came to say his 
little pi ‘1 Assoa was very ill with high fever and elirium, and C. told 
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are going to have prayers—pray for the child.” And then turning 
towards him, he continued, “I wish you knew whaf was in my heart for 
you. Itis great friendship. I see here purity of life ;’’ and then he ex- 
pressed a hope that even though not a Mahammadan he might be saved, 
seying, in a kind of solilogquy—‘ I have a strong hope that there may be 
a place for you in Paradise.” C. took the opportunity of explaining to 
him the grounds on which he hoped for salvation, namely, through the 
blood of Christ alone.. He and my husband always read the Scriptures 
together when he comes, and though he constantly caps a Scripture pas- 
sage with some absurd legend or quotation from the Kiran, yet we may 
surely hope that the Word of God will not be wholly plucked out of his 
heart, but that it may yet bear fruit. The Munshi says it is very good 
that we should inquire into the right way, and when ©, offered up a 
ayer in Persian that they might both be led into all trath, he adde 
fervent Amin! Amen. 

The Sergeant-Major has been lately appointed to another regiment. 
On his going away c. spoke a few words to him, not, as he said, as his 
commanding officer, but as a fellow-criminal who must soon appear with 
him at the bar of God. The rough blunt soldier had tears in his eyes, 
and as the Quartermaster-Sergeant said that he was very anxious to be 
allowed to keep ‘‘ The Church in the Army,” which we had lent him, and 
which was the first religious book he had ever read, it was, of course, 
given to him; C, also gave him a Bible, and I “the Holy War,” for his 
wife. Imagine the simple Havildar Major explaining to us why Maham- 
madans will take water from the hands of a Hind@, but not from those 
of a Sikh—that the Sikhs eat pork ‘and fowls, and even Rags! The two 
latter are an abomination to Hindts, but the Mussalmans themselves eat 
them just as we do. I could give you many other instances how ignorant 
one sect is of all that concerns the others. . 

We have just seen the Journal of the Catechists of the Free Kirk at 
Caleutta, which shows a most wonderful diminution of Hindt prejudices 
among the people they visited. Even Brahmans received them kindly, 
and gave them food. 

October 2ist.—I am not at all pleased with Hindustani. It appears to 
me to have a most wearisome sameness of construction, and to express 
things awkwardly ; but I want to know if the imperative and indefinite 
fature are not alike in Hebrew. They are so in Hindustani, so that this 
would account for many passages in the Psalms, which almost look ag if 
David were imprecating vengeance on his enemies: whereas if the 
Hebrew be like Hindustani, there is no difference between the imperative 
“Let them be” or “may they be,” and the future “ They wii or shall 
be.’ There are many Arabic words in Hindustani which are like 
Hebrew ; for instance, ‘‘karban,” a sacrifice, I suppose is the same word 
as “corban.” Pray tell me if it be so. : 

Saturday, October 23rd.—Breakfasted at, Hasan Khan’s with Colonel 
Speirs and Major Macdonald. I sat a little while in the Zen4n4, and 
then Hasan Khan came forme. He had got table and chairs, and bor- 
rowed our plate and one of our seryants, so that we might eat in our own 
fashion, but the meal itself was quite an Afghan one. There were kids 
and lambs roasted whole, pillans, kuftas, which are like rissoles, and a 
variety of smaller dishes, besides fowls, so that the table was insufficient 
to contain such a feast. In vain Hasan Khan tried to make room by 
piling the large flat loaves w each other, snatching a kid off its dish, 
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into the hands of one of his men to take to us, and another to them, and 

- kept loading our plates with choice morsels, dexterously tearing off a 
joint or gathering up a handful of sausages with his fingers. C. and 
Major Macdonald displayed their skill in eating with their fingers,—~a 
very difficult art when rice is to be eaten, as it runs up one’s sleeve. 
Evcrything was very good; the meat excellent; and a pillau, flavoured 
with lemon, is worthy of being introduced into Europe. They poured 
water ou our hands before and after eating. Being in Hindistan, Hasan 
Khan could not well eat publicly with us, but he sat down by C. and 
Major M., and helped them to the best bits, until he was overcome by the 
savory odour, and could no longer refrain. . 

In Afghanistan, and everywhere except in India, Mussalmans eat 
freely with Christians, but here they have learned Hindi customs. Little 
Padimah (properly Fatimah) is quite fond of me, and sits on my side as 
she would on her mother’s. It is much the castest way of carrying a 
child: just try it. When we took leave, a horse was brought out as a 

resent for Colonel Speirs, which, of course, he did not accept. Hasan 
Khan is just gone to Peshawur to meet his other wives, 

The Afghans generally think nothing of the death of a wife. Whenmy 
husband was in Afghanistan he was several times asked, “Are you 
married?’ “No; my wife is dead.” ‘* We hear you are very sorry 
when your wives die: did you weep?” “ Yes, I did.’” Whereupon the 
were struck dumb with astonishment, that any one could feel the deati 
of a wife so strongly. “Why should we grieve,” say they, ‘there are 
plenty of others; and yet these are men of warm feelings, capable. of 
strong attachments and sympathy: but this only makes the fact more 
evident, that any violation of the law written in the hearts of all, or of 
the arrangements of the Creator (to say nothing of his revealed laws), 
brings with it its owa punishment. Polygamy, has destroyed everythin 
like domestic and family ties. Sometimes nature reasserts her right, an 
produces strong attachment between husband and wife, brother and 

rother ; but this is the exception, and that this state of things is pro~ 
duced by polygamy, and not merely by ignorance of true religion, is 

‘oved by the example of the ancient Romans during the period when 

livorce was unknown, and when the wife, being the sole and life-long 

artner of her husband, gave him not only a help-meet but a home and a 
Somestic hearth, ideas unknown to Mahammadans. There must be a 
mater familias before true family ties can exist. 

In looking back to the Hinda Rajahs and others, whom we saw at 
Benires, I cannot tell you how strongly the contrast strikes me between. 
them and the Afghans. The former seem so weak, ao childish, such mere 
babies by the side of these manly, energetic men. By-the-bye, C. has 
-been reading my Journal, and says that if I do not explain, you will cer- 
tainly think the Munshi is a fool, when youread of his devotion to Walis. 
He is quite the contrary, being a clever and, as far asa Mussalman can 
be, a candid man. - He brought his Molevi, ¢. e. a kind of combination of 
Muthammadan Scribe and Pharisee, whom-he called ‘‘ My Master,” and 
assured me he was a “very learned and godly man.” 

When the’ Molevi came over, the Munshi immediately gave up his 
chair, which he took as a matter of course, while an inte! gent-looking 
man, a scholar of his, stood beside him. The Molevi was very plainly 

_ dressed, with a quiet manner, but his behaviour was that of a man who 
feels himself superior to all around, and ¢herefore had no pretension, 
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scholar were suffering from over study and want of exercise. I told them 
the body was like a slave to serve the mind, but, if it was too hardly 
treated, it would fall sick, and could do no more. The sage was graciously 
pleased with my little parable. 

Thursday.—Molevi came again to see my husband, and brought a book 
against Christianity by a famous Mihammadan doctor at Laknao. He 
mentioned some of the objections advanced in it, which were all of the 
most trivial description ; such as one translation of ‘‘Bchold my servant 
whom I uphold,” haying “ Band,” slave, and another, ‘‘ Noukar,” ser- 
vant. He also objected to the passage in the Psalms, “ Gird thou thy 
sword upon thy thigh, thou most mighty,” and said that it could not 
apply to Christ, as he never wore a sword. C. told him that the Jews . 
were as much opposed to Christianity as the Mahammadans, yet the Old 
‘Testament in the hands of the Jews all over the world is exactly the same 
as that which Christians acknowledge; now it cannot be supposed that 
the Jews would unite with Christians in altering or interpolating their 
own sacred book. To this he had nothing to reply. The different sects 
among Christians form a similar proof of the genuineness of the New 
Testament. The genuineness of either was never doubted until Maham- 
mad’s time; and they who bring the accusation of falsification should 
prove their assertion. I think the testimony to the truth of the Gospel 
writing from the unanimous consent of so many opposing sects, may haye 
been one of the reasons why those divisions were permitted. 

When Sirfraz Khin was leaving Afghanistan, the Amir, Dost Ma- 
hammad, met him, swore upon the Kuran that he was the best friend 
he had in the world, and tried every art to induce him to return. He 
afterwards married the daughter of Aminullah Khan (Sirfraz’s brother), 
and then murdered the old man with his own hands, smothering him wil 
a pillow. Sirfraz Khan says Shah Shujah’s pride amounted to insanity. 
To such an extent did he carry it, that he never suffered any of his nume- 
rous daughters to marry; and when the King of Delhi, who, as the repre- 
sentative of Akbar the Great, is certainly the firat Mahammadan prince 
in the Kast, sent to ask for one of them as a wife for one of his own sons, 
Shah Shujah was perfectly frantic at the insult! Just as ifLouis Philippe 
were to despise the alliance of the Emperor of Austria. 

Mr. Porter, who has been absent on a Missionary tour for the last 
month, told us that on the hill side, near Kangra, there is a most curious 
phenomenon, called the Jew4la Makki, or Fire-mouth. A subterranean 
stream of gas having found vent from many crevices of the mountain, and 
having been by some means set on fire, perpetual flames are seen, which 
the Hindus look on with great veneration. They have enclosed the prin- 
cipal ones in a temple, which they will allow no one to enter without 
taking off his shoes. The Governor-General, however, lately visited it, 
and of course did not take off his. Mr. Porter refused to do so, and told 
the Priests that if he did they would represent it as an act of homage to 
the idol, for so these jets of fire may be termed. 

Tt happens that Lieutenent Lake, who has charge of these districts, 
rendered great service to the Brahmans of the temple by restoring to 
them some revenues that had been seized by another set of priests; w 
therefore, Mr. Porter threatened to tell Lieutenant Lake that they refu 
to admit him and his children with their shoes, they at length consented. 
to do so.. He asked them what right they had to shit up this work of 
God that was free to all men on the mountain-side, and offered to put out 

-their God: upon which they earnestly begged him not to think of such a 
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but one God, and that He should be worshipped without images and any- 

- where, and that people may eat anything, no matter by whom it is pre- 
pared, ‘They teach further, that everything is a manifestation of God, 
and is God. This Pantheism is exactly that of Pope’s “ Essay on Man,’ 
see—‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, &c. ;” and they say 
farther, that it is better to worship Him through the medium of visible 
beings than not at all. Thus they sink into the grossest idolatry, and 
worship anything in everything. _ 

Brahm, the supreme god, is said to sleep and wake alternately; from 
him ail the other gods procced ; but after all they, as well as the whole of 
creation, are but ‘ Mya,” or delusion. 

That temple we saw at Bendres is, perhaps, the most famous one in 
India of Siva, or the Destroyer, under the name of Mahadeo. 

The Hindu Sepéhis commonly worship the colours of their regiment, a 
thing which even many Christian commanding officers take no steps to 
prevent; but which C. is determined shall never be done while the regi- 
ment is under his command, You will find a very good account of Hindu 
mythology in ‘‘Chambers’s Useful and Entertaining Tracts,” under the 
head of “ Hindu Superstitions.” 

My husband was writing to Ceylon the other day, and said to his. 
Havildar-Major, a high caste Rajput, “The Brahmans tell you that 
Ceylon is inhabited wholly by demons (or déos), and that every one who 
goes there is immediately devoured by them.’’ The Havildar-Major 
acknowledged this. ‘But there are many English there, many troops, a 
British General, and a British Governor, and I am thinking of buying 
some land there, I am now writing toa great man in that island, andif you 
have any particular friend among the Déos, I will send your salam to him. 
Totten eat grief on your account and that of rie countrymen, whom I 
Bee Vorshipping idols; for there is but one |, who alone should be 
worshipped, 

avildar answered: “True, there is but one God.” - . 

‘Ts it not lamentable, then, that men should bow down toimages which 
they make themselves of wood and stone?” 

«___ And mud,” interjected the Havildar-Major. > 

“Your worthless Brahmans tell you these fables for their own profit, 
and not for your food, A 

“True,” said he, “they do for their own pnts for the other day, 
when we gave a little feast to our brethren of the 11th, they came among 
us and extracted fifteen rupees from us, and then told‘us all the gods were 
much pleased.” And the Havildar-Major finished with a little scornful 
laugh that spoke volumes. ? 

The Mussalmans are very fond of speaking of Sikander Padshah, é.e. 
Alexander the Great, and his two Vazirs, Aristim and Aflatin, (Aristotle 
and Plato), all of whom they devoutly believe to have been good Maham- 
madans. My husband was telling Abdurahman Khan of Lord Ross’s 
gigantic telescope, when he ‘gravely replied, that it was nothing to one 
which Aristotle made for Alexander the Great, by which he could see all 
that passed in the heavenly bodies so clearly, that he was enabled to draw 
omens from them, and fix the proper days for marching, &.. Imagine. 
assigning to the stars the office of Quartermaster-General of Alexander’s. 


army. 

: The result of this Mahammadan jumble of ideas was a most diverting 
dream of my husband’s. He thought-Plato offered to enlist with him, 
assuring him-he was only 100 years old. C. considered this rather passé,. 
but thinking he would still get some work out of him, decided on taking 
him, because-he was “so thoroughly respectable.” 
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November 1ith,—C. has just received his arms which he indented for 
siz months ago. However, in consequence of his vigorous remonstrances, 
he has obtained a better description of muskets than either of the other 
regiments except the Hill Corps. - 

asked Mr. Porter if the late war had done much in the way of opening 
the Panjab to the Gospel, He said “Everything ;” previously no Britis 
subject could cross the Satlej without the permisston of both Govern. 
ments. Now, they may go and preach where they please. An old 
Subadar, who had served in Broadfoot’s Sappers and Miners, recogniagd 
C. the other morning as his corps was marching into Loodiana, and cate 
to see him after breaktast—a tine old man with many medals, he has 
been in forty battles—and while speaking, pulled up his trousers to show & 
wound on his brawny brown knee. 
November 17th.—There is a very simple and excellent contrivance used 
here by carpenters for boring holes. It is a kind of iron stiletto, and a 
bow with a loose string, which is twisted twice round the handle of the 


‘former, and-being moved rapidly up and down the borer turns and goes 


through the wood without any exertion. 

A gentleman related the other day, that having killed a man by pure 
accident when out shooting a short time ago in the Jalander Doab, he 
requested a Panchayet (or council of five arbitrators) to settle the amount 
of compensation he ought to pay. They decided that ‘‘as he was a Sahib,”” 
he ought to give ten rupees; and a Lambadar, or ruler of the village, told 
fim privately, that if he thought that exorbitant, he would try to get it 

lessened. 

Early on the 19th, we went out on an elephant, which the I.’s brought . 
with them. It is a very nice creature. I have fed her several times, and 
she now knows my voice and comes after me when I call her. It is very 
curious to see what steep places an elephant will go up or down. C, de- 
sired the Mahout to make the elephant knock down a wall for my edifica- 
tion. At first she did not understand what was required of her, and made 
a frightful growl or roar when the Mahout struck her, but when she 
knew, she pushed down a piece of wall about nine feet in height, and four 
broad, of unbaked bricks, with the upper part of her trunk, as quietly 
and gently as possible. Finding her so capable of the work, C. led us to 
his own lines, where they made her demolish somo of the old huts to. 
make room for the new ones, thus saving the men a good deal of labour, 
We passed. through the lines, and I was much amused at the peep I got 
of them. ¥Many of the Hindu Sepahis were preparing their food, each 


- man sitting in a little circle, with a small rampart of earth two or three 


inches high around it, within which himself and his bright brazen vessels 
remain untouched and unpolluted. : H 

It is curious to see a Hindu Sepahi with. the front of his head shaved, 
twisting up his long black hair into a knot. I want to see a Sikh’s hair, 
but that is very difficult, as I hear horrid reports of its never being token 
down ; I hope “in public’’ is sous-entendu. Most of the men seem to have 
Charpais and good rezais or quilts. I played chess with Abdulrabman 
Khan a little time ago, and he would inevitably have been defeated, when 
he suddenly found out it was very late, and feared the game would last 
all night; so as it would ‘doubtless have horrified him to have been 
beaten by a lady, it was best to agree with him and leave off the game. 
The only difference in their manner of playing is, that the pawns are not 
squares at first, and the kin * of one party is placed 
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Agha Mthammad, whom we often see, When Akbar besieged Fattih 
Jang, Shah Shujah’s son and successor, in the Bala Hissar, the latter sent 
to General Pollock for relief, which he Bromised to furnish, but owing to 
Lord Ellenborough’s orders not to advance, failed to do so. Fattih 
Jang held out a week or two beyond the time, and at last surrendered. 
Agha Muhammad was confined with him in the city. Akbar demanded 
his jewels, and threatened him with death if they were not given up. 
Fattih Jang promised to have them ready by the next day, but in the 
meantime Agha Mahammad made a hole in the roof, scrambled up him- 
self, and drew the Shahzadeh up after him by his turban. They then hid 
_ themselves in the house of a friend, from whence Fattih Jang made the 
eseape, Agha Mihammad lending him 5,000 rupees. The latter returned 
to Kabul afterwards with his father, to settle their affairs; they were 
waylaid by Akbar’s emissaries, the old man murdered, and the son 
severely wounded, When he came back to Loodiana, he found the Shah- 
zadeh had spent all he had, like a prodigal, and could not possibly pay 
him, so that he is, as you may imagine, in a lamentable position. 
Wednesday.—C. went to see the Shahzadeh Jammur, who is on his way 
to Pcshawur. He offered to come here, but C. prefers going to the Shan- 
zadeh’s, as otherwise their visits would take up too much time. Prince 
Jammur ix very intelligent; he has been living at Peshawur, and gave 
exactly the same account of the state and prospects of things in that 
quarter as Atta Mahammad (the Friar Tuck of Fisher’s Horse did some 
time ago; and yet the Shahzadeh and Rasaldar have neycr seen each 
other. They both consider Peshawur and its environs as in a very un- 
settled state. Saltan Mahammad, a. brother of Dost, Mahammad, and a 
former protégé of Ranjit Sing’s, is living there, and is undoubtedly car- 
rying on intrigues with his kinsfolk, the Barakzyes, though he pretends 
to be at feud with them. As Prince Jammur said, “ Why docs he give 
presents in money, shawls, &c. &¢., to all the Afghans round about—if 
not for some private end of his own?” C. thinks it is most imprudent to 
allow such a man to reside at Peshawur. All the Afghans consult C., 
and strange to say, follow his advice, speak freely and confidentially to 
him, and show him ‘honour in every way in their power. The very Go- 
‘vernment scem to consider him as a kind of Chief of the Afghans, for not 
knowing what to do with about 120 men whe have been lately disbanded 
from Major Ferris’s Police Battalion, and many of whom had been with 
C. at Kabal, the magistrates of Banda sent them here, begging my hus- 
band to take steps for distributing them amon, the regiments of the 
Fronticr Brigade. His own ranks being quite full, he was obliged to 
send most of them on to Lahore, where Colonel Lawrence will provide for 
them, and the rest back to Amballa to enter one of the regiments there. 
- But this inflnence costs a good deal ; for instance, so many of these men 
being old comrades, €. had to give a feast to the whole, which cost twenty 
rupees. Then one of those.who was going on. to Lahore was so deeply in 
debt to another who was returning to Amballa, that we had to release his 
dellalabad medal for him with ten rupees more. : 
One of these men, Eyun-u-Din volunteered to carry a letter to Jella- 
labad from Sir William Mac Naghten, at a time when no Kassid_ could 
be bribed to make the attempt. He succeeded in spite of great danger 
and difficulty. He was a fine-looking man, with a lilae and silver 
turban, and red shawl wrapped about him. Another of this gallant 
band, t both feet, is at Pethawur, and one who has lost both 
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of disbanding them (when Lord Ellenborough had Promised that as a 
reward for their distinguished fidelity and services in Afghénistan, they 
should be for ever retained in the service of the Company), suddent: 
plucked off his cap with the utmost vehemence, and thrusting his bald 

ead under C.’s very moustache, showed a scar that would have split an 
other skull but_an Afghan’s, an Irishman’s, or a Highlander’s, fore ani 
aft; crying, “Do you think I took that on my head for nothing!” QO. 
sent them all away pleased at what he had done and was trying to do 
for them. He has a wonderful way of managing them. That Afghan 
I told you of, whom he cut down for mutiny, and who came to sce him on 
his way to join one of the other regiments, returned the other day, having 
asked for his discharge in consequence of not bein, promoted. instanter. 
C. has more than his complement, and can do nothing for him; so he 
slapped his cheek, told him he was an ass, and then took him by the 
shoulders, and shook him until his head nearly fell off, all of which this 
sturdy mutinous creature with battle-axe in hand took most placidly, 
while the other Sepahis laughed. , 

A Kashmiri Mussalman, a gentleman by birth, came a few days since 
to ask for assistance. He had been nearly slain, and then driven out of 
the Panjab during the Sikh dominion for eating beef. C. told him that 
too many came. He- answered, “When a fountain is known to send 
out sweet water, all men flock to it.” “But if tho fountain is ex- 
hausted, what is to be done?” Yo this he had no reply, but ag he was 
really in need, the fountain was obliged to give him a few drops. 


CHAPTER. X. 


C. lately sent Prince Shahpur a Persian Bible. The New Testament 
was beautifully bound in moroceo ; the Tourah, or Old Testament, was a 
very fine edition, but in plain, strong half-binding. I therefore made 
reen velvet covers for the two volumes of it, and embroidered the title 
in gold beads, with a little flower on the other side, lining it inside with 
crimson silk. It was thought very pretty, and my Munshi took the 
greatest interest in superintending the shape of the letters. I wrapped 
up the whole in a picce of crimson China crape, which made a lovely 
cover. 
. I am never weary of driving through the Bazar, it is so picturesque, 
About sunset all the cookshops are in full activity. Here hay see one 
ladling out soup, and for some reason of his own, he invariably strikes a 
loud bell as we pass, probably to invite us to partake of his “ savoury 
messes.” Then, onthe ground are innumerable Kabab sellers, each one 
with rows of skewers on which the bits of meat are filed, laid over a little 
charcoal fire, which sends up a ruddy hue on the countenances of the 
hungry group around, probably wild-looking Afghans, waiting till the 
meat is ready. - A little further on is a whole family sitting over a fire 
which they have kindied in their solitary room, or rather alcove,—for it 
is open to the atreet—or a poorer group are trying to warm themselves 
with some blazing straw ;—again, in a larger an carpeted apartment, 
are some wealthy shopkeepers, casting up and settling their accounts ; 
the: Kotwal or Native Mayor sits in his little chamber over the gate 
“poring over papers; a seller of dainties made of sugar and ghi, is 
squatted by the roadside, with a light fixed to a stick stuc in the ground, 
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toddling across the horse’s path, and whisks careless passengers, bullocks, 
and donkeys out of the way with » horse-towel. . 

‘At this season no one who can help it sleeps in the open air, so that the 
streets are more passable than they were. Then there is an elephant or 
two, along string of baggage camels, a Shahzadeh and his suite, or a 
Missionary driving home in bis buggy after his daily preaching. At one 
place there isthe cloth mart, eac seller carrying a few pieces on his 
shoulder or head. Near them are the money changers seeming fast 
aaleep, but sure to open their eyes if any one come within reach of their 
piles of copper; then there are the b locks lying in the midst of the 
Toad, an irregular horseman careering about; all this is entertainment 
for the eye; and for the ear, there is a group of men on one side singing 
softly in chorus; across the street an imperturbable Hind shopkeeper, 
abused and assailed by some furious client or rival; the red-and-yellow 
clothed, or perhaps half-naked Sikhs, talking Parjabi, every other word 
ending in “Sing ;” the deep, guttural, harsh tones of Afghans shouting 
Pushti, or the incessant clack-clack of a Kashmiri woman’s tongue, pouriny 
out unimaginable maledictions on the luckless Wight who has incurre 
her displeasure; by all of which the strangeness an interest of the scene 
are of course much, heightened. . wi 

+ Tam astonished at the way even rational and Christian people neglect 
the instruction of their young children. You pardly ever meet a child 
- under five or six years old who knows anything of the Gospel, or who 
can even speak English, and yet children far below that age are clearly 
responsible before God. How, then, can their mothers leave them in 
ignorance as great as that of heathen children? It is also marvellous 
to see the manner in which too many good managers deal with their 
servants, always suspecting them, and stopping their pay for every 
offence; moreover, sometimes taking them forcibly to places at a great 
distance from their homes, because it is inconvenient to the master or 
mistress to get other domestics. . 
My little school gets on pretty well. I began to think that William’s 
youngest little boy Jacob, of four years old, was inaccessible to instruction 
until I read “ Wilderspin on Infant Schools.” I then determined to try 
a more lively. method of teaching, and speaking of labour being the 
puitiahment of Adam’s sin, I asked him to describe different kinds of labour. 
‘irst, What a Sais did; asked him about horses, what they were like, how 
they walked, and mode him walk on all fours, and rub down the Ayah’s 
little boy as if he were a horse. He laughed and began to look much 
brighter. We then made both the children show how grain was sown, 
and reaped and ground. They agreed tbat it was right that no one should 
eat who did not work, but for a long time little Jacob insisted that tailors 
should not eat, and he was only convinced of the propriety of their doing 
so, by our showing him that if tailors did not eat they would die, and if 
they died, who would make warm clothes for him?—for I must tell you 
that the native Christian women do absolutely nothing ; and even when 
they are in debt, as too many of them are, they send everything to be 
made up by tailors, whereas, if they chose, everything might be made at 
home, as all their garments are made of cotton, and very simply. Iam 
teaching my Ayah’s little girl to work, and she succeeds admirably. 
December 1st, 1847.—This was a quiet, home-like morning,—cloudy 
sky, watery gun, and bare trees; the thermometer at 38° at sunrise: we 
saw the hills north and east of thig covered with snow. Captain Skinner’s 
i valry was here last week, and C. having men- 
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picturesque to, see from 500 to 600 Irregular Horse, clothed in yellow, with 
scarlet turbans, long lances, red and white pennons, matchlocks at their 
backs, and their horses with scarlet and yellow saddle-cloths, performing 
their manwuvres with the most admirable precision on a barren sandy 
plain, the ground marked out by flags, end kept by mounted orderlies 
and came] sawars belonging to the regiment. e latter are most pic- 
turesque, though ungainly creatures—the camels I mean. Behind the 
whole was a dark stormy yond the setting sun. The Irregular Cavalry 
are so much superior to the Regulars in the use of their weapons and the 
management of their horses, that many officers, my husband among the 
number, are strongly in favour of having nothing but Irregulars. The 
men are of a superior class with higher pay, find their own -horses and 
accoutrements, and only three officers (commandant, second in command, 
and adjutant.) instead of twenty-one or rrenty: two to each regiment. 
Their dress is adapted to the climate, their saddles to keeping on, and _ 
their spears to use, being light bamboo instead of heavy ashen weapons. 
Picked men were chosen from Her Majesty’s 16th Lancers, and a man 
taken at random out of Skinner’s Horse, and the result was that he slew 
them: ayer and over again (with blunt lances) without their being able to 
touch him. 
_ Captain Skinner, son of the well-known Colonel Skinner, seems to have 
inherited his father’s telent for raising and disciplining cavalry. As 
wished to see his regiment on the march, he very courteously postponed. 
their departure till sunrise. Accordingly we drove to their cam: 
Saturday morning (27th). We were too early, so that we had time to look 
about. It was a very cold morning, and many fires were lit by the men 
to warm themselves. Some were loading camels or tattis (the hardy little 
ponies of the country), poor women were collecting the mazrure in baskets 
to burn ; here sat a little child so enveloped sackcloth or horsecloth, 
that nothing but its large black eyes were visiBle; there was a refractory 
tattt making desperate efforts to kick off its load; or a trooper just 
booting himself; camp followers of oll kinds making haste to be off; no 
tents standing but those of the European officers; an elephant for the 
Commandant, laden with guns for sporting, a dog-cart, some fine horses, 
hackeries, &c. &c. The native Doctor, who had been a fellow-prisoner 
of my husband’s, soon made his appearance comfortably encased in a 
large flowered and wadded cotton robe, with his sword by his side; while 
his assistant, as was due, had a much sorrier nag of half the size, and by . 
no means so gaya garb. The men soon began tnoving to the front,.where 
they formed into six divisions. We then drove on ahead to get a good . 
view of them as they passed the ford, the only pretty bit in ana ; 
and truly we were rewarded for our trouble when they. came up, the top 
of their spears appearing first as they mounted the little rise, and then 
the whole body marching on to the sound of their kettle-drums, winding 
round and descending again towards the ford, where the morning sun 
gleamed on their ranks as they crossed the bright blue water. “As many 
as choose wear shields slung at.their backs. The Irregular Cavalry equip 
themselves, and of course are obliged to borrow money to do so in the 
first instance. This regiment cost 50,000 rupees, for which Captain- 
Skinner is responsible, and the men pay interest to the Native Banker at 
: the rate of twenty-five per cent. Captain 8. wrote to represent this, and 
to ask Government to lend them the money, promising to repay it in two 
years with interest at-twelye per cent. The paternal answer was that he 
micht have 5000 rnneec_ 
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with violent colic, from eating bad flour. C. gave him some medicine, 
which he took without the smallest difficulty and from our spoon, though it 
‘was mixed by us in water from our bottles, drawn by a Mussalman Bhisti, 
in a goat’s skin ; 80 that the whole genealogy of it was unclean in his eyes. 
Whether his Hberality arose from the cogent argument of pain, or from 
serving in our ranks, [ know not, but I am happy to say he was cured. 
Tuesday, December 14th.—Started about eight o’elock for Filér on the 
Satlej, to spend the day with Captain and Mrs. Phillips. It is about nine 
miles off. It was a beautiful bright, cold morning, and the road was 
thronged with passengers, native officers riding, some Sahib’s baggage 
guarded by Sepahis, with goats and kids tied to the carts, and cages of 
quacking ducks and guinea-fowls surmounting them; for people march 
with all their worldly goods, animate and inanimate. We came upon an 
immense train of bullock-carts, the owners of which all shouted out their 
grief at having been n pressed and obliged to bring the baggage of one of 
the regiments from Mirath. They get a fair price for the work, but this 
is tho busy season in the fields; and moreover, no man, not even a patient 
Hindu, likes to be torn away from his own proper work and applied to 
some othcr purpose, as if he were a thing and not a person. We mot our 
second buggy horse (such a gallant little Arab mare) at a place by the 
roadside, where some Fagirs had made themselves a hut, and offered the 
. comfort of a clean mat, a pipe, and a fire made in a hole, with manure for 
-fuel, to any passing traveller, who gladly requited them with a few pice. 
At this season the atlej is low ; we forded a gréat part of it, and crossed 
the reat by the most absurd-looking bridge of boats I ever bebeld. The 
boats are like very large punts with most curious sterns, about eight 
.. feet out of the water. In each boat is a hut, in each hut are some men, 
so that it is a populous bridge, the whole thickly overlaid with straw. 

The old Shahzadeh Nazzar, son of Shah Zeman, came to call the other 
day, having, as he said, Meard so many praises of my husband, that he 
wished to make his acquaintance. He is extremely-gentlemanly and 
much respeeted; especially on account of the resignation and quiet dignity 
with ‘which he bears his adverse fortune. He was once Governor of 
Herat, in the days when his father was a mighty monarch who made 
India tremble; and here he, who was then served with a jewelled Kalian 
with princely state and pomp, smoked a common bazér Chillam with 
great satisfaction, and conversed amiably with my Munshi when C. was 
out of the room. 

The other day my husband was not on Parade, and the Adjutant came 
to inform him that the men of the Grenadier Company, who are building 
their lines, had struck work. The Adjutant had found them sitting on 
the ground, and on demanding the reason, they replied that they had got 
no pay for many months, and therefore could not work, Mr. Gilbert 
threatened to beat them if they did not, and on their proving refractory 
he assailed some of them vigorously, and most of them returned to their 
duty. On hearing this C. drove there and told them to leave off; that as 
they were too fine gentlemen to work, he should transfer the bricklayers, 
whom he had hired to teach them how to make bricks and to build, to the 
first company, which has distinguished itself by its zeal in pulling down 
the old-buts. In vain they offered to work—in vain the Subadar Ram 
Sing represented that this would be punishing the whole compan: for the 
fault of a few in vain a day or two afterwards they begged the Sergeant 
Major to inter de fi hem, and. Ram Sing came here himself te get their 
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so that the Grenadiers ought to have been finished before the first company 
began; but the latter, who had greatly distinguished themselves by their 
aeal in brickmaking, which they, to the astonishment of all the Bengal 
officers, who say they cannot get the men to make their own bricks, had 
volunteered to do, and made much better and harder oncs than those 
which are made by labourers, thereby saving their own pay—this said 
company, fired with emulation, began to buil up their walis in the most 
astonishing manner, the Afehans especially worked with faery. One 
Afghan brings so many bricks on his head that he stands as it were - 
stupified, with his eyes starting for a minute afterwards. I do like the 
Afghans, they are s0 full of energy. I never saw an Afghan sit still when 
there was anything to do, even though it might be no business of his, 
Well, the Grenadiers fretted and fumed, and vented their rage by privily 
bestowing a sound beating on the ringleader, who had ‘ed them into this 
scrape. The walls of the first company grew and grew, until a good 
number of the Mussalmans of the Grenadier Com; any got leave to attend 
their great feast, the Muharram, but instead o going to the feast they 
hired bricklayers of their own, and worked the whole time of their leave 
with might and main. Upon this C. forgave them, and the two companies 
are trying which can build fastest. . ‘ 

December 24th.—We had Afghan visitors all dey. Murtiza Shah’s son 
came. He is a most gentlemanly youth both in appearance and manner, 
Yet he related an instance of coarse insolence he had late! met with, 
which, I am sorry to say, is by no means rare on. the part of individuals 
(for they are neither men nor _fentlemen) towards natives. It happened 
only a few days ago that in riding he met an elephant, and as his horse 
always shies aud makes a terrible fuss whenever he meets one of these 
huge creatures, he turned into a Compound close by until the elephant 
was past. The occupant of the Bungalow, Iam sorry to say an officer, 
rushed out shouting, “ Jao, jao” (Go, go), and actually threw a stone at 
him. The young man said, “Not knowing whether he was drunk or only 
ignorant, I said nothing, and came away.” He added: “I know you 
and several other Britis! gentlemen, and am therefore aware that you are. 
not ail of the same colour (their idiom to express being all of the same 
¢lass, all alike), but such acts make people without science detest the 
British name.” He also mentioned that some time ago his father had an 
appointment with a gentleman, and on his Way to it passed through part 
of the British camp. I think it was at Lahore. A European came up 
and asked to sce a book he had in his hand. Murtiza Shal handed it to 
him, and in return he struck him on the leg with a heavy bar of iron until 
the blood gushed out. ; 

The gentleman Murtiza Shah was going to was very much annoyed, 
but nothing was done. 

Now in these two cases both father and son were well dressed, the 
latter well mounted, with a servant after him, and both very gentlomanly . 
in appearance, so that the Quartermaster Sergeant calls the son “ the 
young Prinee;” so you may imagine how such people would behave to a 
poor or ili dressed man. I asked C. how it was that such an assault was 
was not séverely punished. He said, I little knew the way in which | 
officers will sereen their men in auch cases. ; 

Inthe evening Abdulrahmin Kh4n came while we were a$dinner, We 
handed him a box of Kabul grapes, which he ate, jauntily flinging the 
skins oyer his shoulder against the wall, evidently thinking himself the 
very mirror of good mannefs. It was done with such eimulicity that T 
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He had brought back the Testament my husband had given him, but 
had evidently not readit all, for when he came to the part whére the Jews 
cricd out, “Crucify him! crucify him 1” he could not forbear bursting 
out with a most emphatic exclamation of “ Kambacht 1” (“You luckless 
wretches !’’) and as he went on he uttered constantly an Arabic appella- 
tion to the Most High, signif ‘ing, “Why are such crimes permitted ”? 
When we-related this to Mr. anvier, he told us that a compositor in their 
printing-office exclaimed, when he came to the same part, “Tt was from 
gross jealousy that they put him to death !” 

December 25th, 1847.—C. and I profited by his holiday by taking a wali 
together. Such lovely bright cold mornings and such brilliant starlight 
nights we have now. Certainly at this time of year the climate is the 
finest in the worl 

Tn the evening C. took me to the Lines, that I might see his men 
pbuilding. . I was struck by their quiet behaviour. They make mortar by 
the simple process of pouring water into a pit and trampling earth into it. 
The bricks are merely sun dried. The 2nd company, which, has a Sikh at 
its head, have worke with more zeal than discretion, and have, in their 
haste, built their doorways quite crooked. . 

There are three barracks to a company, each containing eight rooms or 
houses, in each of which there are about three Sepahis, The Native 
officers are allowed a. certain sum to build houses for themselves, according 
to their rank, and when a regiment leaves the station, it receives compen- 
sation for its lines, if they are in good order. a 

T saw no women, and only one little child, besides a baby of the Ser-. 
geant- Major's, a most beautiful, stout, blooming Trish babe, of seven . 
months old, of which its little Hindustani Ayah—for all the soldiers’ 
wives have one—seemed very proud. European ‘children thrive admirably 
here. I never saw finer babes. 

‘A poor bombardier and his wife came to chapel last Sunday, and to our 
honse afterwards to tea. They seem Christian people by what Captain C. 
told us of them; yet there they are in that wretched barrack night and 
day. He complained. bitterly of the fearful temptations surrounding 
them; they have no place wherein to pray, and can never join in prayer 
together, but when they wish for uninterrupted communion with God 
they take a walk by themselves. Is not this another proof of the sin of 
herding men and women together, as they do in barracks? . 

January 16th, 1847.—Somotime ago C. dispatched a party to apprehend 
dcserters. While so doing they were laid hold of by the eivil power and 

ut into prison, whereby five of the captured deserters escaped. C. has 
Pad a long correspondence with the different authorities on the subject, 
‘and sent word to his Havildar and men to stay in prison until they were 
released in proper form. This, however, they were not permitted to do, 
the authorities finding themselves in a scrape thrust them out. So a few 
days ago,, 1 was astonished to see 2 tall, fine-looking Sikh take off his tur- 
pan and place it on the cliair. I seized the opportunity of looking at his 
long hair, which was turned up ina most complicated manner and fast- 

- ened by ared comb. I found afterwards, that he did this to express the, 
depths of dishonor inte which he had fallen. Had he been condoled with, 
he would have been a discontented man for the rest of his days, so C. told 
him impaticngly to ‘put on his turban and depart: adding, *‘ The matter is 
no business of yours, the concern is mene 77 he accordingly went away, con- 

vineed of the truth of this assertion, which, I think, it would have been 

next to impossible to imprint on the mind of. a John Bull, who had ‘beén 

Dex ee + tee doing bis duty. Ile never could haye borne to’ be thus 
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The Sikhs, they say, are less superstitious than the Hindus. T was asto- 
nished at the Granthi or priest of the regiment bringing his sacred book 
the Granth* (a title I can never hear without laughing) for me to see, 
thinking I might like to copy some of the pictures, which I intend doing, 
though certainly not account of their beauty. 

Mr. E. and Major MacDonald dined with us the other night, and were 
speaking of the Afghan character, and saying how much these wild people 
prefer Europeans to Hindustinis, for whose soft character they have the 
greatest contempt. Major MacDonald mentioned as an instance of this, 
that a noted Afehin wrestler tried his skill with an officer, who gave hint 
a severe fall. When ho got up again, the officer said to him, “Iam afraid 
Thave hurt you?” “Do you take me for a Hindustan? ?” was the in- 
dignant reply, and springing up in the air the wrestler alowed himself to 
fall violently on his knecs, which were, in consequence, frightfully out. 
“Do you take me for a Hindistani?” asked he again. Mr. ki. told us 
that last. summer the authorities at Simla were beset by a crowd of half- 
starved and maimed men, women, and children, who had all but perished 
in the snows of Afghanistan. They cried for srecour—the men in office 
said it was no business of theirs, and sent them to and fro, until, wearicd 
with the sight of their misery, they ordcred the poliec to turn them out 
of Simla~xnd these poor ercatares, our own fellow-subjects, who had lost 
everything but life itself in our service, were driven forth to perish. Mr. 
E. indignantly expressed his opinion of such an action to Colonel ——, 
who answered, coolly, Wey? what could be done?’—Done ! why they 
might, should, and ought to have bean provided for at the expense of the 
Government ; it was a sacred debt, both of honour and justice, and if the 
Government had made difficulties, why could not these men in high office 
have helped them out of their own pockets? I should feel it a disgrace 
anda sin, if a discharged soldier or a poor cainp-follower wentfrom our door 
unpiticd’ and unrclieved, whether we could afford it or not, By-the-by, 
many of the disbanded Afghans of whom I told you some time ago can 
get no employment though they have been discharged without bounty, on 














the understanding that, according to promise, they would be provided for. * 


Some’ of those who went on to Lahore, finding no employment there, 
wrote a petition to my husband, begying to be rcecived into his regiment, 
but this cannot be done as Major Mackeson opposes it, not liking, 1 bee 
dieve, the admixture of Afghans and Sikhs, Anotlicr set of them are 
waiting here, They came the other morning to'see how their affairs were 
going on; such a tine set of mén, each with his medal, and some with two. 
C. told them nothing had been done, that he had got no answer to his 
letters. “ Well,” said they, “our only dependence is on you—we cling to 
your Lordship’s skirt.” ‘ But,” said my husband, “if you pull too hard 
my Lordship’s skirt will tear?” at which little joke they all laughed. 
Now that we dine late, Abdulrahman Khan often occupies himself when 
he pays ug evening visit, by saying his brayers in the corner while we eat 
our soup. One of our men died the other day ; he was an only child, and 
his old father, a venerable-looking Sikh peasant, came toreceive his 
pay touched one to see the desolate white-bearded man, but C. said 
an thiugs to him, and gave him something to help him on his journey 
home. 
Another disbanded soldier came to us the other day, an Afghan of 
Fervis’s Jezailehis, a very tine athletic man, who Had not eaten for thi 1 
days, Certainly some. tocord aucht- +A hasede of Po ee 
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Monday, January 17th.—Mr. Janvier brought over Capt. W.. who has 
for the last seven or eight years studied the Scriptures in Urdi and 
Hindi, for the purpose of making himself useful among the natives, He 
assembics his servants for reading and prayer, morning and evening, dis- 
tributes tracts, and enters into conversation on religion whenever he can 
make an opportunity. Good Major Wheeler at Benares openly preaches 
to the Sepahis, but although Capt. W. does not do this, yet when he takes 
his books, and gocs to visit a village, the Sepahis say, ‘* Let us follow our 
Padre, with his books, and hear what he says.” The Molewi of his corps 
jhas been much oppressed by the other Mussulmens for the interest he 
evinced in Christianity : he appears at present to have gone back. 

Capt. W. mentioned an incident which shows how useful it is to give 
away tracts. Ie was speaking toa man whom he met by chance on the 
subject of salvation, and was astonished at his knowledge. He asked 
how he came to know these things, and the man told him that a Sahib 
had given him a book, which he not only read himself, but which his 
neighbours constantly came to his house to hear. Mrs. W. also told me 
thatwhen she used to translate one of the tracts for children which abound 
at home, to her little native school at. Bendres, the children would listen 
with the greatest interest and ery, ‘Oh, why don’t the people in England 
send us such little books, we should like to read them. just as much as the 
children in England,” : 

Tn the aftetmoon Capt. W. went into the city, and aflor one of the cate- , 
chists had done speaking, addressed the people himself. The next, day, 
before starting, hc acecompanicd Mr. Janvier and Mr. Rudolph to visit a 
Dhobi, who is to be hanged to-morrow for the murder of his wife. She 
was unfaithful: he cut her throat, and then delivered himself up to the 
Kotwal, or native magistrate. ‘They found him perfectly callous and un- 
moved. He said, “God put it into his heart to kill his wife, so that if 
there were anything wrong in it, it was not his fault: what did it signify 
whether he were hanged. to-morrow or not, he must die some day.” Mr. 
Rudolph plainly told him, “ You will bitterly regret to-morrow at this 
time not having listened to us today ;" but no impression. could be made 
on this wretched Hindu. He said, “If I have sinned I shall atone for it 
to-morrow:” and thus he left the world, in the full persuasion that he 
syould be happy in the next. 

‘Acha Mohammad told us a most excellent answer that he had himself 
heard at Peshawur. One day he and his father were paying a visit to 
Abdul Sammad Beg, that wretched Persian of whom you can sce an 
account in “ Wolff's Book,” and who was the principal adviser of the 
tyrant of Bokhara, on the occasion of Stoddart and Conolly’s nyarder; 
some refugecs of our unfortunate Kabul force having also had their throats 
publicly cut before the gates of the city by his orders. This monster had 
a negro servant, a remarkably devout Mussalman, who never omitted the 
five prayers daily, and was looked upon as a saint. 

Abdul Sammad was telling his visitors what 2 heavenly man this was, 
when the n¢gro entered bearing a pipe. His master said to him, “I was 
just saying what a devout man you are, that you are sure to go to heaven: 
tell me, what do you think of me? do you think I shall?” The negro 
looked him full between the eyes and answered gravely, “‘ Heaven is not 
astable,” meaning where swine and dogs and such as you may enter. 
Acha Mihammad said that Abdul Sammad tried to laugh, but evidently 
felt the rebuke. 

Zn no other country is there such a gulf between the different classes, 
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respectful familiarity between officers and men in the Prussian army. 
The more I sec of other countries, the more forcibly English exclusive- 
ness strikes me as a very bad national peculiarity. It is a thing wholly 
unknown in the East, where scrvants and masters, rich and poor, behave 
to each other much as I suppose they did in patriarchal times. 

The Naig of our guard reported last night that a young Scpahi having 
burnt his leg, the cold had increased the pain to such a degree that he 
was unfit for duty. He was quite a lad; C. sent for him, gave him a dose 
of arnica, and tied up his leg with cotton with his own hands. ‘The pain 
went off almost immediately: we kept him here all the next day, that he 
might take more arnica, and his father and mother, who live quite near 
the Lines that they may look after their boy and cook for him, brought 
him his dinner. 

January 20th.—This morning, as we were taking our usual walk, we 
met an officer’s servant with a curious sort of weapon in his hand: it was 
a kind of battle-axe with a long red handle. He told us he carried it as 
a protection against thieves, and showed us how he folded it in his gar- 
ment, so that they cannot tell, said he, what I have here. Fancy a gen- 
tleman’s servant carrying such a weapon in England ? 





CHAPTER XI. 


JANUARY 29th.—Agha Mthammad came full of joy to tell us, first, that 
he was likely to win his law-suit here, and secondly, what was still bet- 
ter, that his wifo and little brother had escaped from Afghanistan and 
were now at Peshawur, on their way thither. At first he used the general 
term “ my household,” but then addgd, confidentially, “ that is my wifo,” 
and his eye glistoned. He said, “ Many of my people take more than one 
wife, but I am sure that it isnot only wicked but foolish ; there are always 
jealousies and heart-burnings, and those who do 80 are sure to eat sor- 
row for it at last.” 

Abdul Rahman Khin came in last night. C. mentioned the fact of 
Abdulla Khan Achakzai having buried his elder brother in the ground 
up to the neck, ticd a rope round his throat, fastened a horse to the other 
end of it, aud drove the animal round end round until his brother ex- 
pired. Abdul Rahman could not deny the fact, so he uttered two or 
three groans, and then betook himseif to his prayers in the corner of the 
room. My naughty little dog no sooner saw this, than he must needs go 
curiously prying into his performances—peering into his face and dis- 
tracting the pious Mussalman with his unorthodox attentions, and it was 
only by constant feeding I could keep him away. The Hindustanis are 
rather fond of dogs, the Hindus very much so; but the Afghans haye a 
true Mussliman sense of their uncleanness. 

A Bombardicr’s wife has been telling me much of Captain C.’s kindness 
to the sick. ‘I find she was in the barracks of the 50th at the time they 
fell down last year. She and some other women had been sent up to 
join their hushands after the Satlej campaign. ‘They arrived at Loodiana, 
i think, in June. There was no place for them to go to, and for some days 
they lived in their hackcrics* in the midst of the hot winds; at last they 
were housed, and some were sent to the 40th lines. The swery night they 
got into their new quarters the barracks fell, and their end was the only 
portion that remained standing. They had been obliged to have a guard 
of Sepahis to protect them from the insolence of the Raitich enldiare same 
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of whom being intoxicated, had endeavoured to force their way into the 
wonien’s quarters. All their guard were killed “pt one, a young 
Havildar, who had kindly gone to fetel a light for one of the poor women. 
Whose child was just dying. He was in the act of giving them this light 
when all the rest of the building fell, and thus owed his life to this act 
of kindness. 

Mrs. Janvier and I went to sec Hasan Khan’s wives the other day. 
They were full of the execution which took place lately, and thought it 
very wrong to hang a man lor such a cause, saying that in their country 
a man had a right to kill an unfaithful wifc, and besides, he was ‘‘so 
young.” I could not help thinking there was much excuse for him, 

February 15th, 1848—We have been walking daily of late, for it has 
been too cold to drive in the evening. The men have got their great- 
coats just as they were beginning to dic from exposure to the cold with 
insuflicient clothing. A hundred are still waiting for their arms, and 
have beon so since November, for want of workmen to make and alter 
their belts, pouches, &e. Just imagine the consequences if the regiment 
had been needed for active service. ‘The arms were indented for last 
May. My husband applied to Government for information as to what 
clothing he was to indent for, and whom he was to get it from, and did 
not receive an answer for months afterwards, and, therefore, could not 
indent until late in the autumn, and the men are nine months in arrears 
of pay. I was amused at secing a stout Sikh Havildar, with a magnifi- 
cent beard, sitting working at something close to my tailor. 

The new Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, has done a deed which 
exalts him greatly in our opinions. C. applied some time ago tor pensions 
for some of his maimed and wounded Jczailehis. He was desired to state 
what pension he thought suitable, and named ten or twelve rupees a 
month for Kajjir and Kabbir, the Jormer of whom lost both hands and 
feet, and the fatter both legs up to the knees by the frost, and seven or 
eight for MGhammad Khan, Giltraz, and Gélndr, all of whom have lost a 
portion of their toes. “The Governor-General has granted this, autho- 
rized my husband to pay the pensions at onec, and commended him for 
bringing the ease to the notice of Government.” G~lnar is the one who 
came down a little while ago from Peshawur to sce my husband, and 
Giltraz, who was in the Banda Volice Battalion, is going with Mftthammad 
Khan to live among their own people in the neighbourhood of Peshawur. 
Mihammad Khan amused me very much the other evening by coming to 
report formally that he had met Major Mackeson, who had inquired his 
name, what he was doing, &e.; he had answered all his inquiries cauti-~ 
ously, stating that C. had “nourished him very considerably,” and then 
came to reveal the matter, being evidently quite unable to fathom the 
motive of these questions, and determined, with the characteristic caution 
and suspiciousness of his countrymen, that _his old leader should not be 
circumvented through any fault of his. We have jast heard, to our 
great regret, that poor Kajjir is dead? Delay of justice is immediate 
injustice. iB 

We are far from the security of Europcan existence. A poor Sais here 
stole some radishes out of a garden. He put them in a little pot, and was 
stooping down to wash them when, as it is supposed, the owner of the 
garden came behind him, and with one blow severed his head from his 
body. It made one’s heart ache to hear of it. 

Th alleine of eunerior security. however. Major Mackeson told me a Per- 
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which was done, and after he had been thoroughly ducked, he was so 
convinced of tie superior safety of the boat that he became quite quiet 
and contented. 

‘This was on Carlyle’s principle, an excellent one to act upon.-—“ Fancy 
that thou deservest to be hanged (as is most likely), thou wilt feel it 
happiness to be only shot.” 

I have been working hard at Talbotypes, and have made one of a 
camel carriage—it is really very pretty. 

The Government is extremely dissatisfied with Gulab Sing’s oppression 
of his unfortunate subjects, and one of Lord Hardinge’s last acts was to 
write a letter to the Maharajah (the contents of which, if known, would 
throw the whole of Kashmir into insurrection) saying that if he did not 
mend his behaviour, the British would leave him to shift for himself. 

March 3rd and 4th.—My husband was occupied all the morning in 
paying his men in the verandah. The whole house was surrounde: by 
them, and the sweetmeat makers had the audacity to come close by, and 
tempt the poor young Sepahis with great trays of Mitai, One of our 
Sdises assured us that a man may have half a secr, te. a pound of meat 
and a scer of flour every day for three rupees monthly. Sepihi’s pay is 
seven rupees a month. The whole expense of the regiment is about 
10,000 rupees monthly. ‘This is considered a very expensive place. 

There have been divers remarks in the papers lately, on the small 
results of the Government scheme of education. At present history and 
belics lettres are the two objects to which the attention of the students is 
chiefly directed; and history, more as a matter of memory than of philo~ 
sophy. They read Bacou’s “ Novum Urganum,” but that is the only 
work I know of, of a deep character. ‘Cheir cducation strikes me as a 
feminine one, and receiving no religious instruction, they are deprived of 
the best part of English female education, of that which does more to 
strengthen and form the character than any other. Dr. Duff's remarks 
on the plan of education pursued in the Hinda College, in a recent 
number of the ‘Missionary Accord,” are most truc. There is nothing to 
strengthen or expand the mind; the memory and taste are cultivated, 
onus voila tout, 

‘There is no excuse for not introducing Christian instruction, for the 
education given i. irely contrary to all the native prejudices—it 








entir 
deprives the pupils of their superstitions, and leaves them a prey to infi- 
delity, Thus the Government denies them bread, takes away their loaves 
of stone, and gives them a serpent. The objections made to Christian 
education always rest on the ostensible basis of danger in meddling with 
the religion of the natives; but L suppose cven an wnbeliever would 
hardly maintain, that there was anything wrong or dangerous in giving 
the knowledge of the Gospel to those who professed no religion at all. 
Now the Government schools entirely overthrow Hindiism, and thus 
having done all the dangerous part of the work, they carefully abstain 
from that which they themselves must acknowledge to be beneficial. 
They destroy but will not build. 

Query, is there any instance of a Heathen, Mihammadan, or Popish 
Government abstaining from all interference with the religion.of a con- 
quered people? If they are not afraid to introduc, error, why should we 
be afraid to introduce truth.* If the Government Professes Christianity, 

* There never was a nation, except professedly Christian and Protestant ones, 
which did not consider religion gs the most essential part of education. English 
Gdncation of any sort, ev re geography and chronology. vs the Hi 
‘(reed | Whe #haula *&s ast Pe 
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let them not suppatt Heathen schools. Let them as Christians make 
grants towards all Christian schools, according to the uumber of their 
pupils. Suet all offices and employments be open to Christians, Mussal- 
mans, and Hindas, irrespective of religion; let all have the opportunit; 
of embracing Christianity, but let none be cither rewarded or punishe 
for doing so. 

Mct Mr. Seott of the Civil Service, who told_me that the Sikhs (you 
must remember that the Sikhs are a sect, the Panjabis a people) are so 
few that in the Jallandar Doab there is not one Sikh in a hundred inha- 
pitants. ‘They always call their sacred book “The Granth Sahib.” Mr. 
Scott told me he had bad many suits to settle regarding land which has 
been left for the support of the Granth Sahib. A census of the population 
af Lahore has just been published, and although the number of Sikhs, 
even in the capital, is very small, no beef is allowed there. In Jallandar, 
where sometime ago they made a “fassad,” e., 2 fuss, commotion, or 
rebellion, on the establishment of one shop for killing and selling beef, 
they now submit patiently to the presence of five such. 

Lam happy to say a good many Thugs were captured the other day, 
find, more are being pursued; they abound just now in this neighbour- 

ood. 

On reading with the Munshi yesterday in_the Acts, of the people at 
Jerusalem casting off their clothes from rage, I found that the same thing 
is sometimes done in this country. ‘Lhe garments are also rent in mourns 
ine, both by Muhammadans and Hindas, but more by the latter. When 2 
a death occurs, a wonan of the easte called Doms, who are musicians and 
singers, goes to the house and leads the lamentation, in which the women. 
of the family join, beating themselves and tearing their hair. 

Leila Bibi having expressed a wish to learn to read, I have had Louisa 
Sylvester taught the Hindustani character, and she has been several times 
to teach her; she is very quick, and i hope will be persevering. Louisa 
has also read a chapter of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ to her in Hindustani, 
and explained it, and sho seemed to understand and to be interested. The 
other day Leila Bibi and Louisa had an argument on Mahammadism and 
Christianity : it was, as you may suppose, not a very learned or logical . 
discussion, but they showed the popular idea of their religion by saying 
that no matter what a man did in this life, after death he had only to go 
to Mahammad, and, for the sake of “the Prophet,” God would pardon all 
his sins. Lotisa answered that if it were thus, a man might sin as much 
as he liked, kill six or eight people, eommit a good many robberics, and. 
divers other sins, and yct be sure of heaven at last. They say, * Oh, that 
would not do; that they would be punished for their sins, but only alittle.” 
Liko all Méhammadans, they attacked the Divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour, because they cannot understand it. An evening or two after, 
Louisa met several wives of one of the Shahzadehs, who desired her to usk 
me to allow her to come and speak to them also. Golak Nath, the native 
minister, told us on Sunday that, at Jallandar, not only do many women 
of the poorer classes come to sve them and listen willingly to what they 
say of the Gospel, but those of higher, rank, who cannot come out them- 
selves, often send to ask his wife to visit, them for the express purpose of 
hearing something about this “new religion,” and always listen to her 
patiently. There is an immense field for female Missionaries in this part of 
the country, but, unfortunately, there is searcely any one to enter upon ik 

fons Gusti 
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who thus writes—* It is sometimes said that the education we 
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Mr. Janvier has just returned from his tour, and gives a very encourag- 
ing account of the manner in which he has been everywhere received, and 
the opportunities he has had of maintaining the truths of the Gospel before 
divers men of rank and learned Mullahs, whom he has, in every case, been 
enabled to silence, and although it was reported that he had been defeated, 
yet he said that it was a great satisfaction to him to know that whatever 
they might say, from 50 to 150 persons had been present in cach instance, 
all of whom had heard with their own ears that their most famous Molevis 
had been nonplussed. : 

One of these Molevis is said to be the greatest and most learned man 
north of Delhi. He affects such a degree of sanctity that he never goes 
out. Sometime ago a man of high rank came with a great retinue to see 
him, pitched his tents at a little distance, and sent word to him of his 
arrival, stating how far he had come on purpose to see him, thinking that 
the Molevi would surcly relax a little in favour of aman of his conse+ 
quence ; but the latter sent for answer, that, since he had come so far, he 
might as well come a little further. But the Nawab, being.as proud as the 
Mullah, struck his tents and departed without seeing him. 

‘This learned personage sent to ask Mr. Janvier to come to him. He 
accordingly went, and found a fine looking man, with a magnificent black 
beard, who was at first too pradent to say much, leaving the discussion to 
his disciples ; he at last came to their rescue and endeavoured to browbeat 
Mr. Janvier, who checked him by observing that it was not the proper way 
of carrying on a discussion of such importance. He then repeated what he 
had before advanced, and at last they were left without a reply. He took 
leave in a friendly manner, and the brother of the Molevi afterwards came 
to visit him. a 

He found many reports rife among the natives, that converts were bribed 
by the Missionaries, and supported at their expense, 60 he publicly invited 
them to send some one to Loodiana to ascertain. : 

A man once stopped him in the bazar at Loodiana, saying he was willing 
to be a Christian, and wishing to know how much he would give. Another 
came to one of the Missionaries, and said, they dressed so cleanly, and fed 
so well, that he would like to be a Christian: and a third went to Golak 
a short time since, and asked for Christian instruction. After a few meet- 
ings it appeared that he was a man of property, who had a suit which he 
is likely to lose, pending before Mr. John Lawrence, the Commissioner, 
and therefore wished to be “ of the religion of John Lawrence Sahib ;” but 
finding that Golak was a Presbyterian, and had no influence, spiritual or 

litical, with the Commissioner, he departed. So men followed Jesus to 

feed on the loaves and fishes; so they ofttimes come to his servants from 

merely mercenary views, and numbers of the Europeans you meet in India, 
having no knowledge or belief in the great work of the Spirit, deny the 
possibility of converting the Natives, and think that all the converts have 
been bribed. I do not know how they could account for the conversion 
of their own barbarous ancestors, They seem to say that the Lord’s hand 
is “ shortencd, that it cannot save.” do not understand how any ono 
who does not pray for and help Missions (much less any one who opposes. 
them), can use the Lord’s Prayex, and say daily “Thy kingdom come.” 

Many Europeans treat the natives more like brutes than men: they 
sccm to think a native is raade to be abused and beaten, and the most 
vulgar parvenus treat native entlemen as the dirt beneath their feet. I 
will give you two instances of the ungentlemanly and unchristian tone of 
Tndign society and opinions in this respect. In some notes ef a journey 
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not like them to be shot, and at one place we met with some grey partridges, 
which the Zamindirs (landholders) wished to be spared. 4s we had no 
oceaston for their good offices for supplies, but rather required the birds, 
there was little hesitation in bagging all I could.” Again, the “Delhi 
Gazette’’ announces that ‘an unfortunate accident has oceurred toa young 
officer, who, of course, is a kind-hearted man and greatly beloved im his 
corps." What do you think this accident is? When out shooting, he 
became enraged with his unfortunate Sais, and gave him a kick on the 
back, of which the poor man died in a few minutes, the spleen having been 
broken by the kick ! Men can restrain their tempers when a stout hackney 
coachman or coal heaver is abusive, because they are afraid: they can 
even keep from striking their servants in England, because they would be 
punished by law; but here, because they know that they are the strongest, 
they are cowardly enough to tyrannize over every one who happens to 
thwart their childish humours. Our turkey-cock is a great curlosity in 
these parts: the Sikh cultivators all come to look at him as they pass, and 
when he gobbles and struts they run away. 

March 22nd.—Mr, Newton came to ask me to visit onc of Shah Zemfn’s 
widows, who is very ill. Mrs. Newton and I accordingly drove thither. 
All that was to be seen of the house outside was a high mud wall, like 
that round a large garden: a door in it led into a little court, where a fine 
cow and calf and a pair of very handsome oxen (intended, I suppose, to 
dyaw the Palkigiri which stood outside) were cating. Our guide knocked. 
with his stick at avery low door, so that a person outside could see 
nothing of one within higher than the elbow : it was soon opened, and we 
entered and found ourselves in a neat little garden full of onions, from 
whence another door led into a row of very clean neat apartments, in one 
of which the poor old lady was sitting up in bed, wrapped in a quilt; two 
chairs were placed for us, The Shahzadeh, her son, and a row of women, 
were all sitting on the floor, watching the incantations of a strange veiled 
figure, who turned out to be a native “ wise woman” performing charms 
for the poor old lady’s recovery. She has been ill more than two months 
and had hardly any pulse, though she moved wonderfully well. Two 
elderly unmarried daughters were near her: it is strange how immediately 
I recognized them as such without being told,—there is something quite 
different in the look of a married woman and an old maid, 

Shah Zeman seems, at least in these instances, to have followed the same 
preposterous system as his brother Shah Shujah, by not suffering his 
daughters to marry. The old lady must have been handsome in her youth, 
and was very courteous and grieved when J stood up to help her. The 
Shahzadeh was very attentive to her: a handsome man when sitting, 
though very short and stout, magnificent eyes, eyebrows, and beard. 
Divers of his wives were there; one rather pretty, with a saucy, pert 
expression, the other very gentle and the mother of two very pretty 
delicate little boys, dressed in yellow satin, one of whom went to Mrs. 
Newton at once and fell asleep in her arms. 1 prescribed for the poor old 
lady, who encouraged us by saying that if she got well we must come 
again and she would give a Nach! All the ladies were smoking by turns, 
one chillam being passed round; they offered it to us, and when we 
declined, one of them, more knowing than the rest, observed, “Ah, they 
smoke cheroots!” 

March 23rd.—Mrs. Newton and I were just going to see the poor old 
Béeum when Mihammad Kh4n told -us that she was dead. She died last 
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Mrs. N, and I agreed it would be better to call and see the family, that 
they might not think us unkind or neglectful, A respectable grey- 
bearded man showed us the way to the woman’s apartments and garden, 
the other side of the house being occupied by the men. Prince Teimur'’s 
buggy was standing at the door, he having come to pay a visit of condo- 
lence. We found the garden full of women of all ranks, so that it was a 
gay rather than 2 mournful scenc. Some of Shah Shujah's family were 
seated on a kind of terrace spread with carpets, where they invited us to 
sit; and after talking to them a little, they asked us to go within to sec 
the nearer relations. Two of these, daughters of the poor old lady, 
seemed in real grief; it is not etiquette for them to speak, but they may 
be spoken to. One of them seemed asif she had wept until she could 
weep no more, and she occasionally groaned and rocked herself; we sat 
down by them and expressed our sympathy, but the other women showed 
no signs of feeling. The pretty saucy little creature we had seen the day 
before talked and smiled close to them, and almost all the other women 
begged me to feel their pulses, and to preseribe for different aches and 
pains. One or two gently pulled my skirt to make me look round, that 
they might sce the Feringhi lady properly. In order to introduce the 
subject on which we most wished to speak, Mrs. Newton told them that I 
was in mourning for my dear father, but that I theught of him with joy 
as now with God. 

When we returned to the Bégums, outside, one of the women repeated 
to them what Mrs. Newton had said, which gave her the opportunity of 
telling that it was only through Jesus, ‘Isa Masth,” that we could be 
saved, ‘They seemed to assent, but then began another list of maladies ; 
they were very anxious to know which was Mackenzie Sahib’s ‘ Mem,” 
and said they knew all about him. There were several women there of 
great beauty, as fair as Europeans, with a very noble style of features 
and winning manners. There was also the first really beautiful Kashmiri 
I have seen, rather dark, but such eyes, nose, and mouth! She looked 
like one of the most beautiful of the Greck Bacchante. They wanted us 
to stay to the feast, but this we could not do, as Mrs. Newton was anxious 
to get home.. Indeed, the noise and crowd were quite fatiguing ; it was 
more like a fair than a funeral. They wore colours as usual, but no orna- 
ments. It makes one’s heart ache to think of the poor old Bégum having 
passed into eternity, and of all these passing away ignorant and heedless 
of a Saviour. Near relations visit them for three or ten days,-and on 
the first and fortieth day all their acquaintance go, and there is a feast for 
them and for the poor. 

Saturday, 25th March.—Two of the invalids we had seen on Thursday _ 
sent for medicine, and one earnestly begged we would come to see her. 
Mrs, Newton and I therefore went, and were conducted first to Shahza- 
deh Yusut’s, where we found cushions on the floor for our reception ; a 
handsome man, whom we concluded to be the Shahzadch, and a crowd 
of women speedily came and sat around us. My patient was a youn; 
unmarried girl, who suflers dreadfully from headaches, and had just_ha 
leeches on. I preseribed for her; her father, a remarkably fine looking 
Tain, with a magnificent beard, standing at the door, so we concluded he 
must be a brother of our host, as the women were all unyciled. Some 
of the women were very handsome, particularly one who had stained all 
the upper half of her forehead a bright yellow; a boy about twelve years 

id had also yellow stripes on his checks like whiskers. Our host, after 

had preseribed, asked if I were married—if I had children, and why I 
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we promised todo. I must: not omit to say, that in going out we passed 
through a little passage room where two men were sawing wood, and a goat 
was lying in one corner; in fact, it was her stable. 

Close by the door was a pedestal of mud (of which, by the way, all our 
houses here are built) about a yard square. I had seen an arm-chair 
placed on this as we entered, and wondered what it was there for; but 
in coming out we found rather a good-looking personage, another Shah- 
zadeh, perched thereon. He wished me to give him some medicine for a 
jump on his hand, but I promised him a note to the doctor instead. We 
then went on to Shahzadeh Suleiman. lt was avery poor house, and 
everything in their dress, as well as in the building, betokencd the 
reduced circumstances of this grandson of the once mighty Shah Zemin. 
He was sitting in a kind of open shed (such as they put carts into in 
England) smoking his chillam, and we found his wife was the handsome 
creature, with such noble features, whom we had met at the funeral. As 
we could not make all the needful inquiries about her health with the 
Shahzadeh sitting by, Mrs. Newton mentioned thistohim. He nodded 
his head and then sent away his pipe, thinking, poor simple man, that it 
was that which was in our way, so we were obliged to explain that it was 
his highness’s self. After I had given her the medicine, her eldest boy, 
a beautiful child about nine years old, with a fine emerald in one ear, took 
hold of Mrs. Newton’s hand, and remarked on the difference of colour. 
They asked us why we did not make a little spot between the eyebrows 
as tl ey do. Mrs. Newton retorted, ‘‘ Why do you do it?’ whiel made 
them laugh. We declined staying to eat anything, on the plea that our , 
husbands would have no breakfast till we got home. They then offered 
to send us some, and inquired if we would eat out of their hands. We 
assured them that we would with pleasure another time. I have in- 
quired about the yellow colour on the forehead and cheeks, and find it is 
used medicinally; they pound a certain wood called sirk, and spread it 
on the head tor pain in the head, on the cheeks for pain in the throat. 

April 14th, 1848.—-We have been once or twice to see the Shahzadeh 
Sulciman’s Bégums, if they can be called so when reduced to such poverty. 
‘We mct an old woman there with her grey hair dyed red; she said it was 
good for her eyes, which are weak, but it had a very odd effect. 

The Nizam-u-Doulah has been here with his eldcst son, a very fine young 
man, who has lately escaped from Kandahar. Kohan Dil Khan, a 
Barakzai, and one of the Amirs of Kandahar, caught this young man, 
put chains on his hands and feet, and a heavy iron collar on his ueck,—~ 
maost shameful treatment for a man whose nobility is a match for almost 
any in Europe. Not satistied with this, he ordered him to be hanged; 
but no sooner did Kohan Dil’s Pir, or saint, hear of this monstrous order, 
than he came into the town, and said, “Do you want to bring a curse 
on your house by slaying Abbas Khan? Give him to me! not a hair of 
his head shall be touched !”’ He accordingly touk him away, aud finding 
his life was stillin danger, sent him aeross the hills with a guide. hey 
rodc, and they ran, so that they nearly. killed their horses, and barely 
escaped from their pursuers. Abbas Khan is a very handsome and most 
gentlemanly man; his hands and clothes as delicately clean as those of an 
English gentleman. 

Thad slight fever on Sunday, 16th, and haye not been quite well since 
until to-day ; this is the first time 1 have been feverish since I came to 
Indi: 3 surely I have great se of thankfulness in sueh good health. 
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ill, and was obliged to return some days ago. Golak says hundreds came 
to receive books, and each of the missionaries (there were only about {our 
or tive present this year) continues in his tent preaching and speaking to 
the people the whole day while the fair lasts. Imagine the toil in such 
aclimate. Hurdwar is not far from the hills, and the nights are so cold 
that they are glad to use a quilt. He says that the chief difference he 
remarks in the behaviour of the natives is, that they are perhaps more 
willing to hear than they used to be, and at any rate more willing to dis- 
pute and discuss the subject of religion. They know now the object of 
the missionaries, and have a general idea of what Christianity is. Golak 
overheard one warning another against going to the missionaries, saying, 
“You will hear nothing but things against Mahammad.” 

April 24th, 1848.—I was touched the other day by the poverty of an 
old Afghan retainer of Shah Shujah’s, whom Dr, M'Crae has ately couched, 
at my husband’s request, with partial success. He is so much reduced 
(having lost everything) that he said, “I live upon fasting, and the da; 
when a little Dal (dried pease) is cooked in my house is a feast.” He 
said it quite simply, without making any parade, and accepted C.’s sift 
with quiet thankfulness. I remarked the reverence and tenderness with 
which his son Supported him—and Abdulrahman Khan tells us that this 
son has refused all offers of service in order to take care of his old 
father. Indeed tilial affection is a yery pleasing trait in the Afghans 
generally. MGhammad Khan has left'us for Peshawur. He thanked 
us both so nicely before he went, and said that if he had offended in any- 
thing he hoped to be forgiven. I took a sketch of him, and we were 
really grieved to part with him. We gave him a Pushta Bible, as he 
can read a little. 


CHAPTER XII. 


APRIL 26th, 1848.— We received a note from Mrs. W. this morning, 
telling us that our poor friend Mr. Anderson had been attacked at Mul- 
tan, whither he had accompanied Mr. Vans Agnew as Political Assistant, 
and both wounded. One account fays Mr. Agnew is dead. After this 
we heard reports that both werc killed, and a large force under Brigadier 
Campbell was ordered to Multan. 

April 28th.—Ileard that biel Mr. Anderson was certainly killed, the 
British force countermanded, and a force of 7000 Sikhs is sent to Multan, 
where it will probably join the rebels. 

We can hardly believe that that gentlemanly, high-spirited yous man, 
has met such a fearful death. Mr. Cocks mentions that the last conver- 
sation he had with him was about us. We rejuiced to hear of his appoint- 
ment. He lett Lahore about the 4th ef April, and must have met his 
death almost immediately on arriving. Mr. Cocks mentions both, as so 
very diflerent from the usual run of young men, both having strong 
religious feelings. 

‘This has almost put the French revolution and its impending con- 
sequcnees out of our thoughts, and it is with inexpressible pain we think 
ef poor * Willie” Anderson’s flaxen hair, that uscd to wave to and fro 
when he amused the children by playing at “cock,” floating on the point 
ofa spear; for they are said to have cut off their heads and paraded them 
about. May God comfort the families of both! 

May 3rd.—Geueral Gilbert, who was here the other day, told C. divers 

. aneedotes of the warsin Lord Lake’s time. in which he served. A little 
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drew the allowances fot 1000, though he never had above 200 men. | This 
was the general practice and universally known. Dut when the regiment 
was wanted for service, its Commandant immediately raised and armed 
the full complement, and did his work well. 

Friday, May 6th.—As far as we can gather, the true account of our 
poor friend Lieutenant Anderson’s death seems to be as follows :—He 
accompanied Mr. Agnew as his assistant to Multan, where they were to 
instal a new Sikh Governor in the place of the Dewan Mulr4j. Prior to 
doing this, Mr, Agnew demanded a statement of accounts from the Dewan, 
which the latter refused to give, and wished his successor to be installed 
atonce. Mr. Agnew went to the Fort, which contained some thousand 
soldiers, leaving matters in this unsettled state with Mulraj, and impre- 
dently enough told the soldiers that such as were fit would be entertained 
and the rest discharged. This, of course, was very unsatisfactory ucws 
to them, several of whom assailed him and Mr. Anderson as they were 
leaving the Fort. The horse of the Jatter shied into a ditch, and it was 
while extricating himself that he received seyeral wounds. He and Mr. 
Agnew managed, however, to reach their camp, and when, a few hours 
after, they saw a large body coming to attack them, they took refuge, 
with their escort of 200 men, in a small Idgah, where they defended 
themselves until their men, either bribed or intimidated, surrendcred. 
‘The cnemy made a rush, and both fell almost at the first fire. Lieutenant 
-Anderson was too much disabled tu resist, but Mr, Agnew fired both 
barrels of his gun and killed onc man, Their heads were cut off and 
paraded about on poles, and thcir bodies exposed to a thousand indigni- 
tics. ‘Lhe new Governor, Khan Sing, and two native artillerymen, stood 
by them to the last, and the former is now a prisoner. Se 

Not content with confiscating General Ventura’s Jaghir, the authorities 
g believe during the absence of Sir H. Lawrence) thought that General 

entura’s handsome house and garden at Lahore very suitable for a 
Residency—so they took it! and when the General, naturally enough, 
requested that as they had taken his house, they would at least pay for 
it, this was refused on pleas worthy of the meanest attorney in Chanecry- 
lane, Ue said he thought they should have acted diffcrently towards 
‘un vieux militaire,’ but he found that Major Mackeson had told him 
truly when he said, ‘General, in this country an individual has no 
rights.’ He had received a letter from a Sikh Sirdar, who was so agree- 
able and friendly that when any Englishman went into the Panjab in 
Lord Auckland’s time, they always requested that he might be appointed 
their Mchméndér or Host. He thus had constant opportunities of con- 
ferring obligations on [british officers, from the Commander-in-Chief 
downwards; all of them were lavish in their expressions of gratitude till 
the Sikh war broke out, and the British took possession of the protected 
States on the side of the Satlcj, and proclaimed that all proprictors who 
did not join them should have their property confiscated. Among others, 
this Sirdar had a house in Loodiana, but the chief part of his property 
being across the Satlej, of course he did not come in, and yet, since the 
peace, in spite of all the professions of friendship he received, and in 
spite of the unrcasonableness of expecting him to turn traitor to his own 
Government, he has never becn able to get back his house. He said to 
General Ventyra that ‘he hoped he would not find the English what 
they had been to himself, fall of protestations of friendship when they 
could get anything from you, and as soon as you can be of no further use 
Rhee Bian: eee aries cnc th EE 
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A very enterprising merchant here, Nabi Baksh by name, set up a 
soda-water machine and makes excellent soda-water. Some time since 
Nabi Baksh called upon different officers here (beginning with the senior 
surgeon, 2 man of weight and character) and asked them to come and 
dine at his hotel, and then draw up a certificate or testimonial of his zeal 
in introducing various improvements and _making divers etforts to supply 
the wants of the European community. They ail accepted the invitation, 
and Nabi Baksh made a grand feast, had excellent wines, and everything 
as good as possible to do honour to the guests, expending about 200 rupees 
on the occasion. When the day arrived he went there himself to sce that 
everything was properly arranged, and sent twice to tell his guests that 
the dinner was ready. Not one of them came! It is this insolence which 
makes Englishmen hated. 

Lhe other day a Hinda Naig came here, wecping bitterly as he leant 
against the corner of the house, and said that 300 rupees had been stolen 
trom him. C. spoke sharply to him for erying, but caused diligent inqui 
to be made, ‘aheh there appeared every reason to believe that he had 
never lost any money, but had made the eomplaint mercly to injure 
another man. This will give you some idea of their artfulness. Ido 
not think that an Nuglishman could, by any possibility, ery over an 
imaginary loss, 

That abominable Rani (the Marie Christine of the Panjab) is now at 
Virozpur, en route to Benares, which isa satisfaction. We heard yester- 
day from Major Lawrenee, from Peshawur. . 

T will copy part of a letter just reecived by a friend of ours from 
Dr, ——, at Lahore. He says:—‘' ‘the fact is, the whole country is up, 
and prepared to attack us, only waiting an opportunity. The attack on 
the etty was to have been on the 13th instant. This plot, it appears, 
has been hatching since the beginning of March, and might have been 
discovered before, had our Politicals given a prudential ear to warnings, 
But their custom, their stupid custom, is to affect to treat all such reports 
with contempt, and then, when they find they are in for it, they stare and 
say, who could have thought it?” ~~, 

t is a most astonishing thing that English Politicals always despise 
information unless it come through some regular formal channel; at least, 
those who are wiser furm the cxeeption. When my husband informed 
Sir William MaeNaghten that Muhammad Akbar had arrived at Bamidn, 
a fact which he had been told in contidence by a Kabul merchant who had 
just come from thence, Sir William, though at first struck with it, 
speedily came to the conclusion that “if it were true he must have heard, 
it.” “A fagir also warned him with still less effect. John Conolly tol 
him that the city was ripe for insurrection. All this was about a fort- 
night before it broke out. The Lincs are nearly finished; they will pro- 
bably be completed for the sum allotted by Government, so that the 
regiment will have nothing to pay ; whereas their neighbours, the Sappers 
and Miners who refused to do any of the work themselves, will have to 
pay about twelve rupecs a man for theirs, Z 

On Thursday evening C. took me on the elephant to see the Lines, which 
are just finished; they are very neat, with broad walks between; the 
Subadars’ and Jema houses being at the rear of their respective com- 











panics. Numbers of young trees have been planted in the Lines. Some 
of the Sikhs were sitting round while their dinner was cooked. There are 
fire cooks to each company (the Hindus and Mussalmans cook for them~- 





kindled beneath a large iron plate and the Chapattis 
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one of the Pay-Havildérs houses, and next day it turned out that they 
had been consulting about volunteering, for when at sunrise on Friday 
morning they came to receive their pay. the Native officer in command of 
each company stepped forward, and on behalf of his men voluntcered for 
the approaching ¢ampaign. ‘Lhis, of course, was very gratifying to my 
dear husband, and i think little less so to me. ‘They expressed their 
pleasure at serving under my husband personally, 

Sir F. Currie never vouchsafed an answer of any sort to this gallant 
offer, and probably never made it known to the Governor-General, and 
some time after, on writing to my husband on other matters, he mentioned: 
casually that he had been “ much amused at it:” whieh was an imperti- 
nencee arising from utter ignorance of a soldier's feelings. Although the 
resident might be too timid to employ them, common policy, to say nothing 
of courtesy to the regiment, would have dictated an acknowledgment 
of their gallant offer. The event proved that they might have been 
trusted as implicitly as one would trust the 42nd Highlanders. 

Saturday 27th.—As C. and I were taking our evening ride on the 
elephant, we saw a small funeral train coming across the sandy plain, 
and followed it. The Mubammadan burial-ground lies south from our 
house, and before reaching it the bearers set down the charpai on which 
the body lay. It was a young woman who had died in childbirth. ‘The 
scene was @ most desolate one. <A kind of valley of sand, sloping down 
from the desert-like plain, with the burial-ground a little further on, 
marked only By broken hillocks of sand, and a sow stunted trees, which 
the iriends of the dead have planted near their graves. Most of the com- 
pany went up 2 little ascent to get water to wash previous to prayer. They 
then turned to the west, repeated a short Fatiha, and lifting the body 
they carried if to the graye, our Mahout uttering a short invocation as he 
entercd the burial-ground. They took off the scarlet veil which covered 
the body, and placed it on the shelf which they always make on one side 
of the grave. It was so nearly dark that we did not stay to see them fil 
it up. Only men were present. . 

We have heard again from Major Lawrence, who expresses the strongest 
disapprobation of Sir F'. Currie’s wéak policy. ‘The futility of the pretence 
that troops could not be sent to Multan on account of the season is appa- 
rent, for he has ordered plenty of troops up to Lahore, Her Majesty's 
32nd have been marched from Amballa to Ferozpur, and have suifered 
very severely on their march. It is said from 200 to 300 are on the sick 
list, and six or seven, including one officer, have died from a coup de soleil. 
It is supposed that they have been unnecessarily exposed to the sun. 
Queen’s oflicers are often obstinate on this point (1 suppose from ignorance 
of the climate), and seem to think it manly to run every possible risk. A 
staff’ officer in China, who was present on the occasion, told my husband 
that two of Her Majesty’s regiments were landed under a scorching sun, 
and went into action. One was commanded by an old Indian, who allowe: 
his men to take off their stocks: they suffered very little from the heat. 
The other regiment was commanded by a stiff European martinet, who 
could permit no such irregularities, and lost ten men on the field from 
apoplexy ; surely, in the case of the 32nd, it would have been better to 
expose the troops to this heat for some good purpose. Sir F. Currie has 
directed the cpmmissariat officer at Ferozpur to discharge all the cattle, 
which he had collected at great expense and trouble, merely to avoid the 
outlay of feeding them till October, when, if there i i 
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that. your volunteering is very un-Sikh-like, and I should wish to be at 
hand when your gallant 4th storm the breach—to be at hattd and lend a 
hand to avenge the murder of poor Agnew. His old gardener, who is 
here now with me, when I told hag of his death, said, ‘Kya! aisa amir 
ke marna ehalo Sahib, ham bhi chalenghi.’ ‘What! kill such a gentle- 
man! go, Sahib ; I, too, will go forth.’ ’. I must send you an extract 
from the “Delhi Gazette,” about our regiment volunteering: I don’t 
know who can have written it. 

The Regimental Chowdri has just married his eldest daughter,—such a 
nice little girl, about ten or twelve years old, whom I have often seen. 
We lent the Chowdri some carpets for the occasion, and this morning he 
brought the bridegroom, a quiet-looking and very young Sepihi, to pay 
his. respects. The said bridegroom was clad in’ white upper garment, 
crimson silk trolsers, kammerband or girdle, and small crimson cap with 
gold lace, and a large necklace. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ture 14th.—Ono learns to know people in India most thoroughly. 
Everybody lives, as it were, in a glass-case—every one knows the income, 
style of living, debts, and position of every one else: then there are so 
many money transactions—so much buying and selling between gentle- 
men constantly going on, that ther: are a thousand opportunities of judg 
ing of character which could never be afforded in England. If a man 
borrows money from any of the banks, and agrees to pay it by instalments 
from his pay, his commanding officer, the Paymaster, and all who make 
out or see the Pay Abstracts, know exactly how much is deducted. If he 
incur small debts to his scrvants or others, they carry the matter before 
the Court of Requests, which consists of a certain number of his brother | 
officers. If he think the rent of his house too high, or quarrels with his 
landlord, the matter is referred to a Station Committee. If a person, 
admire a horse, carriage, or any piece of furniture, he often bespeaks it 
“whenever it is sold ;” for on leaving a station, even for six months, people 
generally sell a good deal of their property. 

A succession of marches, or being obliged to buy or to build a house on 
pain of having none to live in, throws the finances, of many an officer into 
confusion; the wife then often parts with a new dress or some of her orna- 
ments ; and women calling themselves ladies, can be found, who will beat 
down the price of jewels sold under such circumstances, and get them for 
less than half their value. Then some people never pay until they. are 
asked to doso; others put exorbitant prices on their own things; others 
profess themselves much obliged for being allowed to buy a thing which 
they forget to pay for; others change their minds, and beg to be allowed. 
to return their purchase, where the seller is just starting for Europe f 
Others give commissions, and then find fault with them, and return them; 
so that-in a very short time one involuntarily becomes completely au fait 
of all one’s neighbours’ modes of dealing. Then, in sickness, one is so 
much more dependent on the kindness of friends than one could ever be 
athome, Some-characters gain, and some lose, on this close inspection, 
Mrs. C. is one of the former. I hardly ever knew such unwearied sympa~ 
thising kindness as she has lately shown to a poor lady who is just dead. 
She visited her daily ked for her when she was alive, for she was to 
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asister to the poor husband; thought of eyerything by which he could 
‘be spared pain; and Mr. C, has shown equal sympathy, and yet they 
were comparative strangers; for Mr. C. never saw the poor husband but 
once before he drove him down to his wife’s funeral, not one of the officers 
of his own corps having offercd to do anything, or shown any kind of 
feeling.’ This poor man lately lost an excellent ap, ointment through the 
fault of his subaltern, who was appointed to succeed him! Consequently, 
having been extravagant in former days, and being bound to pay large 
monthly instalments to the bank, they were reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress, having scarcely enough to live upon. She was ordered to the hills 
as the only prospect of saving her life. 

I will just give you a few specimens of the treatment they met with:— 
They have two boys at school in the hills. Mr. Monk, with whom they 
are, begged them “not to think of paying him,” and offeted Mrs. D. the 
Joan of a house. A near relation, who is said to have 1300/. a year private 
property, besides 2400 rupees a month pay, refused her a loan of 200 
rapees—on security! A serjeaut of Horse Artillery from whom Captain 
D. had been obliged to borrow 800 rupees—a thing diametrically opposed 
to all military rule and etiquette—on_his returning. 600, wrote to say that 
he knew Mrs. D. was -going to the hills in bad health ; and that as he 
thought the money might contribute to her comfort, he begged leave: to 
return it, and if any more was needed, he would be most happy to send it 
to such an amount, for he never could forget the kindness he had received 
from his old commanding officer. ‘This good serjeant has a wife, and a 
little child born the other day, and Captain D. not now being in the same 
corps. has no power whatever to benetit him. I think this trait does 
honour to human nature. 

On Monday morning, C, took Hasan Khan and one of Ferris’s old 
Jezailchis—who got a ritle ball in his knee, in the expedition against the 
Sangu Khail seven years ago—to Dr. M‘Rae’s, to see a very severe opcra~ 
tion performed on the poor little boy of ten years old, under the influence 
of chloroform. The poor child neither stirred nor felt anything, where- 
upon the Jezailchi, who was very anxious to get rid of the ball in his 
knee, declared himself quite ready to be operated upon. They laid him 
upon the table, and he snuffed up the chloroform with such vehemence as 
to alarm the doctors, and almost immediately fell asleep and began to 
snore. Sdon, however, it became a calm, pleasant slumber, Deep cuts 
were made, and the ball was found embedded in a thick and very tough 
leathery bag, which it had formed for itself. This being cut through, the 
ballet was extracted, and found to have been perfectly flattened against 
the iron thigh-bone of this sturdy Afghan. Dr, M‘Rae said he had seen 
a ball thus flattened against a wall, but never before against a man’s 
pone. The leg was bandaged, and streng ammonia applied to the patient’s 
nostrils. He became sick; they washed his face and beard, sprinkled 
water over him, and on his becoming wide awake, asked him what had 
been done to him? “Nothing,” he said. They showed him the ball, 
whereupon he gazed at it in amazement, and then burst into such a fit of 
laughter that he fell back again from excessive mirth. He then sat up, 
and made salams all round to everybody, to the doctors, to the dressers, 
to my husband, to Hasan Khan, and to the other Afghans, who stood with 
bright faces, greatly enjoying the marvellous sight: so they put him into 
a Duli, and sent him home. Hasan Khan seemed very much struck with 
dhe lihapality of Chrictinn deahnes<: and. in spite of his bigotry, could 
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what it is; it is not pure science (Ilm), but Kimia,” ze. alchemy (by 
which he evidently mcant necromancy, as alchemy is quite a lawful 
science among Mussalmans); and added, ‘It must be so, for I don’é 
understand it.” 

Friday, July 16th.—Abdulrahmin Khén eame as usual this evening. 
He began to speak of eating, and to revile “ these stupid Hindustanis,”’ 
as he called them, for not cating with Christians, saying, “it showed the 
blood of their Hindu forefathers.” He said to my husband, “If you 
killed a sheep with your own hands, would I not eat it? and if you 
cooked it, would 1 not eat it? You are men of the Book.” C. showed 
him the passage in Matthew xv. 11, and explained why we eat all things, 
He said with much energy, “Haq, haq;” “tight, right; and then 
added, as he always does, “Our book also says the same.” This is exactly 
what Hasan Khan also thinks proper to add on all occasions, though he 
knows nothing whatever of the Kuran or its contents. 

June 19th.—~I went this morning on the elephant to see the regiment 
at battalion exercise. It is really a fine looking one, mueh finer than the 
generality of English regiments of the Line. The average height is 
5it. 8hin. About tive-cighths of them being Sikhs and Afghans, they 
are capuble of thrice the work of a Hindustani regiment. The Afghans 
and Sikhs are both exceedingly hardy, daring men,—the former complete 
Highlanders, genorally rather below than above the middle size, but ex- 
cessively strong, wiry, and enduring, with bones that will flatten bullets, 
The Sikhs are a very handsome race, with such fine stout limbs, that I 
do not wonder at the Hindustinis calling them “ Bara chalnewalas,” 
“great people for walking.” Many of the women are just what one 
would faney the wives of the Roman people in Rome’s palmy days, 
They are tall, well-made, and strong, with free and nobleaction, ‘The 
Jat (or peasant) women seldom marry before twenty or one-and-twenty, 
a great improvement on the frightful Hindu fashion of marrying in 
early childhoed. 

The other day, Sital, a Hinda Séis of ours, came running to my hus- 
band in great fear, saying that his wife threatened to throw herself into 
the well to vex him, and that “then he would be hanged!"’ It seems 
she is a complete virago, one of the ugliest women I ever saw; she beata 
Sital, keeps him in bodily fear, and once did actually throw herself into 
awell, C. assured him that nothing would be done to him. I suppose 
the Dhobi who was hanged for murdering his wife, has given great pre- 
ponderance to the female side of the question in these parts, and made 
the husbands fancy they ave responsible for the life of their wives in all 
cases ; so C. added, that she might throw herself in whenever she liked, 
only not in this well, for it would spoil the water: and the grave old 
Khensaman reproved Sital severely for bringing such domestic matters 
to the notice of his master, saying “family quarrels should be kept 
quict.” : 

Tuesday, 20th June.—Under British rule all taxes on merchandize, 
trade, and manufacturcs have been abolished. -' There are no taxes what- 
ever in Loodiana, but the owners of land pay the same as they formerly 
did under the Sikhs. This is only a temporary arrangement until the 
fair rate of taxation can be settled; but there is this great difference, 
that there are no “ begars,” or forced labour (corrées in taet) : and more- 
over, there is no insolent soldiery to go into the city and tyrannize as 
they pleased, and this my Munshi spoke of as one of the greatest deli- 
yerances. 

Bk Peres, Oe Ny Cee ORT) een 
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maurder her last night, close to the lines. A Sikh Sepahi heard her cries 
and rushed out to her rescue, when the cowardly assailant ran off, but 
the Sikh pursued and caught him ; the poor little woman was young and. 
trembled Vike a leaf, so that C., fearing she would uot tell the whole trath 
hefore the magistrate from fear of being murdered, and the man haying 
the effrontery to deny the whole, though her arms were all discoloured 
with the violence used towards her, snatched a stick out of the Havildar’s 
hand, and bestowed two such blows on the culprit that they knocked him 
down, and “next time” he certainly will not attempt a robbery close to 
the Sikh Lines. C. commended the Scpahi, and kindly encouraged the 
poor, woman, and having thus, as fur as in him lay, distributéd due 
poetical justice, he dispatched the whole party under charge of a Havildar, 
to obtain the best approximation thereto which may be procurable from 
the hands of the Deputy-Commissioner. I suppose it is called poetical 
justiec froma being so seldom found in the region of fact. 

‘A Munshi, who accompanied two of Lord Hardinge’s sons in a tour 
they made to Kashmir, wrote a very good journal, which has been trans- 
Jatcd and lent to us. Ho gives some details of the excessive taxation 
under which the people of Kashmir groan, The town is surrounded by 
mountains, through which there are only four or five passes, only one of 
which is open in winter, and no one is allowed to leaye the country with-~ 
out permission. The chief revenue of government is derived from the 
shawl manufacture, which brings in a return of about 807,500 Harri 
Singhi rupees (of 10 annas or about 1s, 3d. each), besides 11,000 more from 
the border makers. Merchants with capital pay 148 Harri Singhi rupees 

er shop; tive workmen are reckoned as two shops, and their wages vary 
rom two to six annas a day. The average annual tax on each workman 
is thus nearly 59 rupees; the total number of shops of these capitalists is 
about 3500, and the total receipt from them to government, about 600,000 
rupees. An inferior kind of shawl is made by those who, having no 
capital of their own, obtain advances from Government; but the best 
quality is only to be obtained by commission and advance of money. 

loin is shamefully alloyed in Kashmir; everything is taxed, and inhabi- 
tants of almost all classes taxed from one to two rupecs a head monthly 5 
even grasscutters, fruitsellers, and corngrinders, the very poorest of the 

eople. Caste is but little attended to, there are no Hindtis but Pandits, 
fut little distinction is made between them and Mussalmans. 

July.-—A sweet little boy, a son of the Shahzadch Shahpur, about five 
years oll, was brought here the other day to be prescribed for. He had 
a bad eruption on bis face which, fortunately, the remedies I gave have 
quite obliterated. The first time he came he was a little frightened, and 
said Salem Aleiktim a great many times. C. put him in an armchair, and 
he asked with 4 little soft timid voice, “Do you hold me for a friend ?” 
C. assured him that he did, and that he was a very great friend of his 
and of his father’s; but when I came with the medicino and a litgle 
spoon, he asked rather anxiously, ‘‘Lhat one, what will she do?’ He 
was very prettily dressed, with a curious. square cap, gold at the top, and 
black velvet sides,-which I believe is a mark of royalty. The next time 
he came, his mother had twisted up a crimson crépe veil, with gold 
fringes, into a turban for him, and helooked very pretty. He now seems 
quite at his ease, and is like most Afghan children of rank, remarkably 
self-possessed and courteous in manner. : 

T forgot. to tell you of a translation of the Munshi’ 
very much.- The word the natives use for health is ** Miz: 


that amused me 
”’ which means 
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turned it into “your high temper,” at which I had some difficulty to 
look grave. (. was speaking to two of our servants, one a Hindu and 
the other a Mussalmén, on the subject of cheating and falsehood. They 
both acknowledge that they never knew onc of their countrymen whom 
they could really trust on either particular. The Hindu added, however, 
“Some Sahibs tell lies, too.” They heartily agree that their respective 
riests aud religious men were even worse than the rest, and they acknow- 
edged that some white people never told lies. (They quite understand, 
the difference between real and nominal Christians.) “I never knew such 
keen observers as the natives; they are excellent indges of character, and, 
know perfectly what is, or is not, forbidden by our religion. I was 
astonished the other day by hearing an Afghan talking most vehemently 
at the door. He had been introduced by Hasan Khan, and had brought 
twa young men as recruits, who proved too short, and, therefore, could 
not be enlisted. Upon this he became furious, and not likin exactly to 
abuse my husband to his face, he turned on Hasan Khan, who was pre- 
sent, and | reviled him bitterly. ‘* You,” he said, * who have got into such 
favour with the Feringhis by killing numbers of your own people, you 
say that you and Mackenzie Sahib are brothers, that you are ono— 
identical, and you ean’t get two men into his regiment!” Hasan Khan 
only sat and laughed, for tiery as they arc, the Afghans seem to think 
Rothing of an amount of abuse and vituperation that would drive a 
European into a state of frenzy. Hasan Khin was one day abusing Amir 
Khin the Naib Jemadar, calling him a coward, mimicking him, and. 
showing how he had hidden himself. Amir Khan, being just round the 
corner of the honse, heard every word, and only laughed, and ono of 
Hasan Khan’s fuliowers, after hearing it all, came'and tenderly embraced 
the vituperated man at taking leave. The Havildars, however, who were 
present when this stormy Afghan thus vented his indignation indirectly 
at their commandant, stood perfectly aghast, and the Munsht’s face wag 
turned upside down. Most officers, accustomed onky to the polite courteous 
Hindustanis, would have thought themselves affronted, but C. knowing the 
Afghans, only bade him not make so much noise, 

July 5th.--Went to see the child of a Binder to whom, about ten days 
ago, a native quack gave two great pills of Bhang and then opium, the 
consequence is, that he has continued almost insensible ever since. I'sent 
him some strong coffee to drink and camphor to smell, and the father 
reports him better this afternoon. As the poor man had nothing but a 
more hut, the Binding Contractor had lent him his best room, and where 
two armchairs were placed for us. It was large, but as usual, had no 
other furniture than a bolster. It had two small windows closo to the 
Hloor. When we went.again in the evening, the poor child was better, and 
soon after got quite well. Had a most curious ride home through all kind, 
of out-of-the-way streets and places, and from our lofty howdah we looked. 
- down on the tat roofs of most of the houses and over into the little courts, 
We could have touched the walls on either side had they been pigh 
enough, The scene was like a fair at night—the streets crowded, a light 
in every house, and several in each of the innumerable shops of catables, 
All the sellers were at their posts, though pany who had nothing to self 
and probably nothing te buy, had already laid down for the night, and, 
through all the wise, quiet elephant pursued its plodding way, never 
jostling or hurting any one. I have never seen anything like violence or 
quarrelling among the natives since I came to India, alwava excentine the 
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Patan mosques, the effect was so quiet and solemn, that one could hardly 
fancy oneself so near such a busy, ively scene as the Bazar presented. | 
conclude Luodiana is prospering, for they are building in various direc~ 
tions. A new m que has been erected inside the Serai since I went 
there last year, and they seem to be making gutters and sewers in the town. 

C.’s regiment is now employed on various duties. Some are on guard, 
at the Kacheri, and I wish you could see the extraordinary zeal with which 
they turn out and present arms. 

My Munshi’s little boy was ill, and T told him he must be careful not to 
Jet him eat ghi and mitai (sweetmeats). He remained in doubt, and then 
asked me gravely what he should do if the child would have sweetmeats ; 
Decause, added he, he will cry, and I love him so much, I cannot refuse 
him anything. He also inquired if he might put sugar in the water, or 
“else perhaps he will not drink it.” I was quite at a loss for any 
measures which had the least chance of being adopted in such a state 
of comes discipline, which, however, is the prevailing one throughout 

ndia. 

There was a slight earthquake here yesterday morning, so slight that I, 
who was standing, did not feel it, but my husband and the Babu in the 
next room, who were hoth seated, distinctly felt the tremor. 

I went the other morning to see about three hundred Sikhs of the regi- 
ment sworn in, A man carried the Granth (their sacred book) wrapped 
in a white cloth, on a small Charpai, upon his head, the Granthi gravely 
following it with a chouri, or fly-flap of horsehair, with which he drove 
away the flies from it. The Bearcr walked to the front of each company, 
and as many men as could conveniently stand round it slipped off their 
shoes, touched the book with one or both hands, made salam to it, and 
then kept their hands either on it or its Charpai while the Granthi read 
the oath. Each man said, “I, so and so, son of such a one, of such a 
village, and such a Pergannah (district), swear to be faithful to my salt,”’ 
&c. ‘They then made another salam to the Granthi, stepped back and got 
into their shoes, and C. made them a short speech. 

Dr. Turnbull, of the Sappers, has just returned from escorting the Rani 
to Amballa, The heat in tents was so great, that a tumbler which had 
‘been standing on the table, when filled with water from o jar in the tatti, 
split as if it had been ice. 

‘August 1st, 1848.—My husband was with the C.’s when the adjutant of 
the Sappers and Pioneers came over and said they were to march the fol- 
Jowing evening for Multan. Mrs. C. behaved. exceedingly well. She neither 
wept nor said anything, only drew a deep sigh. 

‘Che heat on the march to Ferozpur was by no means so great as they 
anticipated, but the confusion at Ferozpur was almost, beyond description. 

- Contradictory orders came from the Commander-in-Chief, the General of 
Division, and the Commandant of the Station—one day the Sappers were 
to march by the right bank, the next by the left, then they were to go by 
water, then they were told to do as they liked. The Quartermaster, in 
despair, went to Captain F., who is Brigade-Major, to ask what he was to 
do; and the latter could only comfort him by showing the orders he him- 
self had received, which were equally contradictory and incomprehensible. 
After all they were sent by water, and we have at last heard of their ar- 
rival at Bhawelpur, where they expect to have to wait a month for the 
siege train. ‘Then the 8th Cavalry were ordered from Loodiana to Feroz- 
pur: they started with only half the carriage required, and twelve hours 
Og ee oie pie A eet: Un aa ds ne Se thew an not 
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August 10th.—The other day my husband read the “History of 
Balaam’’ to the Munshi, the latter added a Musalman finale to it, by 
ravely relating that there was once a most virtuous dog, and as it was 
impossible that the body of a prophet could be sent to hell, therefore to 


reward the dog and punish m, the dog’s soul was put into Balaam’s 
body, and went to paradise, while the soul of Balaam was despatched in 
the body of the dog to hell, ~ 


Lhave just hoard a fact, which at first I thought was meant as a jest, 
until C. assured me it was true. The Banidhs (or shopkeepers) on cpenin 
their shops in the morning, are in the habit of worshipping the little stool 
on which they sit (all Hindés occasionally worship the implements of 
their calling), and pray “O great stool! send me to-day many customers 
with full purses and empty heads!” We passed a Faqir’s dwelling as we 
came home from our ride; some of them were ploughing, others smoking. 
I did not know before that they ever combined labour and begging. 

The Sikhs seem an active enterprising people. Near one village we 
found a little Plantation that the Zamindars were rearing with care, 
having procured them from cantonments. All their villages seem to be 
walled, so that from the outside a long high mud wall is often all that is 
to be seen of them. There is gencrally a gate at each end. Within, the 
houses are’very closely packed, each with a little yard of its own, which 
is gencrally full of very lean cattle, many of them buffaloes, Sometimes 
it 1s a puzzle to find out how the cattle ever got in, or how they were ever 
to get out again, ‘Ihe streets are so narrow that it required all our hu, 
elephant’s care and caution to move along without knocking down the 
rain-spouts on the one hand, or the cakes of manure, drying on the top of 
the wall, on the other. 

Miss W. tells me that in the Villages near Nakoda, the people have one 
common oven (7.e, a deep pit such as they have here), which, when 
thoroughly heated, is opened, and each woman, with her vessel of flour 
and water on her head, claps her chapitis against the side of wt, identify- 
ing them by some particular mark. The oven is then shut, and you may 
fancy the gossiping which takes place while the cakes are baking. They 
keep their cattle, grain, and fodder in like manner in common, cach man 
having his own stack, or his own cattle, in the public enclosure. This is 
an excellent protection against private pilfering. The Marwatis, a tribe 
near the hills, and in the lowlands at the foot of them, which are called 
the Terai, arc noted cattle-lifters, Mr. W., the indefatigable magistrate of 
Moradabad, has nearly suppressed cattle-stealing in his district, by 
making every village responsible for every head of cattle which could be 
traced as having entered its boundarics. 

Nothing interesting from Multan. General Whish’s force has been 
there a long while, that from Loodiana has also arrived, and they are now 
waiting for the siege train, very much like “Sir Richard waiting for the 
Earl of Chatham.” 

The annexation of the Panjab is spoken of as certain, and I hope Kash- 
mir will be included, for hardly any country in the world groans under 
greatcr oppression and extortion of every kind than poor Kashmir. 

7th.—The siege at Multan was expected to begin in earnest about this 
date. Itis incessantly carrying off camels from our force. H. M.’s 29th 
came in the other morning: we found them parading on the high road, 
and were, therefore, obliged to stop. One’s heart warmed to a regiment 
of one’s own countrymen. They looked mere boys; there was hardly a 
whisker ora head of dark hair to be scen down the whole line : they struck 
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dustani regiments: there was a huge Bengal Grenadier standing by, who 
looked a perfect giant. 

September 8th.—I was much amused at a story Mrs. C. related to me 
of one of her uncles, a civilian, who was extremely particular about high 
caste servants, and who treated them magnificently, dressed them in 
English broadcloth, &e. This pearl of masters once gave a dinner party, 
and the dinner being delayed long after his guests were assembled, he 
proceeded himself to the kitchen to discover the reason. There he found 
all his servants standing in a row, with their backs towards him, each 
man proving his orthodoxy by solemnly spitting in rotation on a fine ham, 
which was about to be served up tothe company! Now observe that this 
excess of Musalman “ zeal’ was manifested by a whole party; but man in 
socicty and man in solitude a® different beings, as was proved by a lady, 
who discovered her Khanséman cating a thick slice of ham covered with 
raspberry jam! 








CHAPTER XIV. 


Two Afghans called bere the other day: the younger, Yakub Khan, 
travelled up the country with C. in 1840,‘and used constantiy to come to 
his tent and ask for medicine, meaning thereby brandy ; the eller, Painda 
Khan, is a most gallant man, who distinguished himself greatly under 
that fine officer, Captain Woodburn, near Kandahar, and received a very 
sévere wound in his leg. He did such good service that a small pension 
is now allowed him, until he can be permanently employed by our goyern- 
ment, hoy are sons of Muhammad Sherif, Zabtbeghi, or master of con- 
fiseations to Shah Shujah, who was killed gallantly fighting with the 
Nizam-ud-Doulah and the Shah’s Hindustani Paltan, on the first day of 
the insurrection at Kabul, when no entreaties of Captain John Conolly 
and others could induce Colonel Shelton to let a single man or gun go to 
their succour. The younger son, Yakub, joined my husband at Istalif, 
but disappeared when the assault began. On this and divers other 
accounts C. received Y&akub rather coolly, when he called last year to ask 
his interest on a lawsuit, which he js carrying on against Bansi Dar (a 
rich Baniah, who also came to ask my husband’s assistance), but now 
coming with his gallant brother he met with a better reception. 

A friend writes from the camp before Multan :— 

“Beptember 9th.—Mulr4j is acting offensively and we defensively ! 
It is believed we shall have to rnsh on and take'a couple of mounds, on 
one of which we have allowed the enemy to erect a battery. So we are 
erecting batteries here to make Mulr4j undo what he has done under our 
very noses, since we took up this position. Qur trenches are regularly 
outilanked every night. Everything goes on with the greatest coolness, as 

“if we had every intention of spending our lives in this delightful locality.” 

Another friend writes, September 11th.—‘‘ Everything on our side is 
going on ina lamentably slow style. We are fettered by forms. When 
anything is required, a requisition through ten different channels is sent 
to some one, who refers you to some one else, who tells you steadily to go 
back to the applicant, while Edwardes or Lake gives an order, and in 
half ‘an hour it is executed. 

“ September 12th.—To-day’s news is excellent. We have carried the 

osition which the enemy had so strongly entrenched, with cotnparatively: 
Title loss. The working party of Sappers (Hindustanis) rushed through 
the breach"thus made, and showed oe way for H.M.’s 32nd. Our men 
‘Tankent Tiled» hawnintel amrno tlhwncrdale: he ee 
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“September 14.—To-day’s news is that Shér Sin: . with twelve guns, 
two mortars, and 4000 men, have gone over to Mul 4j. This has long 
been expected, and is no loss.” 

September 26.—General Ventura called. He gave me quite a lecture 
on the siege. He said that in the first place the force was insufficient, as 
it is a very strong place, and he does not think Edwardes’s troops are to 
be relied on. He said that General Vish (as he calls him) had run his 
head against a wall; the first thing he should have done was to defeat 
Mulr4j in the open field, I asked him how he could make Mulr§j fight. 
He satd very casily, Mulraj has about 40,000 men, of whom, perhaps, 
15,000 arc soldiers, the rest are armed very nregularly, some with swor sy 
some with lances, &c. All these have to be paid, and ‘it is said that they 
are beginning to be ill paid. Then there are about 15,000 inhabitants in 
the town, and we should have forced the neighbourin; villagers to have 
taken refuge in the city. Mulraj must then have fed this vast multitude, 
or have fought in order to get supplies, His troops being defeated, he 
would probably have surrendered at once; at any rate we could then have 
commenced the siege without molestation. ‘The proper side for attack 
would have been from the ldgah, keeping it to the right of our position, 
The fort is unconnceted with the town, a space intervening between them. 
The old brick-kilns, which form the mounds on which the Sikhs erected, 
their batteries since ‘‘ Vish’s” arrival, command the town; and here, if 
we insisted on attacking from that side, we should have begun our paral- 
lels, having first got rid of the army outside the walls. Part of the town 
commands the fort, and having once got the town the fort was in our 

ower. He gave it as his opinion, that although General Vish’s force was 
Insufficient, yet, even at the worst, he could haye fought instead of run- 
ning away ; as the moral effect of this last step both on our own men and. 
those of Mulr4j will be most disadvantageous to us. 

Either it was rash to begin the siege at all, or faint-hearted to retreat 
from it. Sir Charles Napier with fewer troops and material than were at 
General Whish’s disposal would have taken the place in a week. 

General Ventura told us, that Ranjit, though an excellent soldier, never 
could understand anything of tacties. When acouncil of war was held, 
he would cut it short by saying, “Oh, never mind this, let us rush on!" 
but he had the sense to let Ventura have his own way, especially as the 
latter always vehemently rebelled whenever Ranjit wished to interfere. 
General Ventura says, that the Sikhs are the only people of India who 
have some idea of nationality and love of country. They have certain 
ideas of honour, and during Ranjit's time such a thing as desertion was 
never heard of. C. remarked that with barbarous eople, personal attach- 
ment toa chicf was the strongest tic. General Ventura says the Sikhs 
have every qualification for making good soldiers; they are naturally 
temperate, brave, and indefatigable, very intelligent, and a very fine race 
physically, especially the Manja Sikhs (south of hore). . 

Our last news from Multan is as follows: sees 

“The Sappers and Pioneers are very hard-worked—digging wells, 
making roads; whereas the Sepahis, do nothing, and did not even dig 
their own wells! Glover, of the Engineers, found a Sepahi, standing 
thirsty and disconsolate by a half-dug well. When Glover came up, the 
Scpabi said, ‘ Khawand (my lord), I am very thirsty.” Glover answered, 
‘Why don’t you dig!’ If the Sepahis were told, ‘Until you dig youshan’t 
drink,’ they would not hold out long. The Sappers think it very hard 
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to a regiment of Native Infantry were returned by the Adjutant, saying 
thut the men would not work !” 

You may imagine what C. thinks of this. His men do whatever he 
desires them. Can it be wondered at that the Daudputras wont work, 
when our regular troops set them such a bad example? 

Two of Prince Shahpur’s children came the other day for medicine. 
The little boy has the hooping cough—the little girl has weak eyes. She 
js a very pretty little wilful thine, who took a great fancy to my husband. 
We showed them the picture of their grandfather, Shah Shujah, and the 
little Shazadeh immediately put his hand to his forehead and said 
“Salam aleikum”’ to it. 

Wo were much interested in a poor Afghan, whose wife was very ill 
with fever. We rode to see her every morning for some days, but she 
died. She was a Hindustani, with a very pleasing expression. He said 
one day, ‘She has been very good wife to me; T do not know what I shall 
do if she dies,” and his cyes filled with tears. 

C. said only this morning, that he was sure he could raise five hundred. 
Afghans almost at an hour’s notice, and they would be invaluable at 
Peshawur. Certainly one regiment could be spared from Lahore. I wish 
they would send C. up with such a force, including his own men, it would 
repay Major Lawrence for his gallant offer of suecouring iim in the Kila- 
i-Nishan Khan. I would part with him willingly for such a purpose, for 
T feel boiling over with indignation and shame at the apathy shown to 
the fate of a braye man, to say nothing of his wife and babes. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Tre “ Gazette’ on Saturday contains an order for augmenting every 
Infantry regiment by 200 men, 10 Hayildars, and 10 Naiks, and for 
raising the Calvary to 500 Sawars each regiment, thus restoring the exact 
number which Lord Hardinge discharged. Of course the donations given 
to the discharged men are thrown away ; this amount would have nearly 

aid the men for a year, and we should now have had efficient soldiers, 
instead of raw reeruits. Two of C.’s native officers speaking to him on 
the subject, made this very remark, saying: “ It is well known that a 
soldier is not worth his salt until.he has served a year and a day ;” and 
they confessed that in regiments beyond a certain strength, no contidence 
was felt in the Government by the younger soldiers. They say, “I - 
ma be discharged before I get a pension; of what use is it being a good 
soldier ?”” 

This morning C. took me a walk to his parade-ground—one company 
were at ball-practice. Out of 252 shots 220 hit the target at_100 yards, 
which is wonderfully good in comparison to the regular and European, 
regiments. They say that in action half the men, both English and 
native, get bewildered, and fire up into the air, or anywhere, instead of 
taking cool, deliberate aim. My husband once saw the 44th Quecn’s fire 
at a body of Afghans within twenty yards, without knocking over a 
single man or horse. Half of this company, however, are Afghans, who 
are accustomed te handle a gun from childhood, and the rest remarkably 
fine Sikhs. + \ 

‘The Glengarry bonnets for the regimedt have arrived, C. tried the 
pacer one on Subidér Sudial Sing and some of the guard. It was so 

coming to them that they fully appreciated it, and immediately began 
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next morning all the native officers pronounced them very good, The 
bonnets are much higher than usual, and have a very soldierly appear- 
ance. C. told one handsome young Orderly, that “ now he looked like a 
Sepihi, but before like a Baniah.” Isent for a ljooking-glass, and his 
face expanded with smiles when he saw himself. The high bonnet holds 
the Sikh’s hair beautifully, and as the strict ones believe that euttin: 
their hair or wearing a Topi (hat) endangers their salvation, I iseested 
that they should be Saretully instructed that this was not a Topi, and Mr. 
Rothncy says he shall teach them to say “ bonnet.” All the rosettes have 
to be made, so Mr. Rothney and I had to enter in all manner of intricate 
calculations as to the quantity of ribbon whieh could be allotted to each, 
Mrs. Bean and { have lent our tailors and they are now at work, The 
colours are come and are very handsome, of rich silk. The Qucen’s 
colour is the Union Jack. The regimental colour a rich yellow, with a 
small Union Jack in the corner, and in the centre a beautifully em- 
pbroidered wreath of oakleaves with “ 4th regiment Sikh Local Infantry’” 
within. The badec on the bonnet is C.’s crest,—the burning heart 
between two palm-branches. . 

‘Hasan Khén came this morning and brought five guinea fowls. I had 
given him the eggs and he intended to eat the birds, jut a learned council 
assembled at Delhi had pronounced them to be English vultures—tirst, 
because they had hairs on their faces; and secondly because they had 
horns on their heads! ‘ He said he knew very well that they were very 
good for food, but added, if I were to eat them, these Hindustanis would 
sup, that I eat birds that fed on dead bodies!” heen 
_ October 26th, 1848.—I never could have imagined, anything like the 
delays and indecision evinced by the authorities. Colonel Eckford was 
sent to Ferozpur by Dak, to take the command of his brigade, which was 
ordered to march to Multén immediately. It was then counter-ordered. 
‘The other day an express arrived from the Commander-in-Chief, desiriag 
‘him to march forthwith. He did so: having made three marches he has 
been peremptorily recalled! Think how provoking this must be to the 
force at Multan. 

An Afghin Choukedar, whom my husband had procured for a lady, 
came not long after to complain that she not only expected him to kee; 
awake alithe night, but likewise employed him all the day. He said, 
“For my own credit, and for the Khan’s (meaning Hasan Khan, who 
recommended him), and for yours, I am very vigilant: I watch the whole 
night, and never go to sleep; and then this ‘Mem’ sends me messages to 
ia ‘to the Bazar, and to press workmen for her, at the risk of being laid 

old of by the Kotwal (Mayor), and to do fifty other things. Iam your 
servant, you may throw me into the riverif you like, but I cannot go with- 
out sleep night and day !” 

This morning C. rode out to Filér; on his way he met some Sawars of 
the 2nd frregnlar Cavalry, who rode with him, and spoke very freely to- 
him, especially one of them, by name Mansab Dar Khan Daroga, of the 
5th troop (a Daroga is a non-commissioned officer who has charge of all. 
the horses). They gave their opinion of divers European officers: ‘ One 
they pronounced hated by his men on account of his temper. Major Tait 
they praised up to the skies: so they did Captain Liptrot. The Daroga, 
who has been upwards of evenly aye years in the service and never ever: 
in the guard-house, complained bitterly of the government. He and his 
comrades had lately returned from furlough. He said, ‘‘ When we got to 

- our villages, what do you think we found? The magistrate, by order of 
the Haaim of Akberabad (Mr. Thomasom of Agra), had confiscated our 
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Lake’s time. If it were not for the war, I would petition the government 
at once, and if they did not grant my petition I would throw up the ser- 
vice. But now it is war time, know what a soldier’s honour requires. 
Iwill not petition now as if I were sclling my services, but after the war 
I will petition.” Mr. Wilson of Moradabad, protested vehemently against 
the resumption of these Jaghirs. It is truly what the Daroga called it, 
Barra Zulim, “ great oppression ;” but quite in accordance with thesystem 
of seeking the apparent gain of the Government, at the expense of justice 
and public gratitude, and, therefore, of sound policy. 

‘The other day I rode to parade, to sce the caps which had been served 
out. There was no opposition on the part of the Sikhs, only some private 
scruples ; and one or two deserted before pay -day,—it 1s supposed in con- 
sequence of their fear of the Topi. Mr. Rothney sent for the Granthi, 
who informed him that for a Sikh to wear anything on his head through 
which 2 needle had passed would, according to their creed, subject the 
offender and his family for seven generations to perdition. Mr. Rothney 
explained that this did not apply to the bonnets, as they were part of 
their uniform as soldiers; moreover, that they had enlisted on the_condi- 
tion of wearing’a Topi, whatever might bo the consequences, and mur- 
murers would be immediately confined in the quarter-guard ; so thanks to 
these appeals to conscience and comfort, no difficulty was made. The 
men looked exceedingly well. (. walked between the ranks, occasionally 
eocking a bonnet a little more. One intelligent Sikh Jemadar he asked if 
his bonnet were not a little tight; and on his answering in the affirma- 
tive, altered its position a little, saying, “Large wit requires a large 
thead—that is why it is tight;’’ whereupon the Jemadar looked quite 
pleased, and, metaphorically speaking, swallowed the Topi with a good 


ace, 
ir rode out to the Coinmander-in-Chief’s camp on Monday, October 
30th. The gallant old Chief sent for him as soon as he heard he was in 
gam: inquired if he could depend on his men, and how many Afghins 
he thought he could raise ata pinch in Loodiana. He told him that ho 
had urged the Government to. re-enlist the men who were disbanded last 
year, so early as May, and had entreated them to lay in stores of grain, 
which could then have been bought at half the price at which it is now 
sold here, and about a quarter of what they are paying for it at@Firozpar. 
All these suggestions being negleeted, they are now obliged to weaken 
the regiments, by sending out parties to recruit; and the recruits will 
probably not be obtained till the war is over: they are obliged to bu 
grain at famine price, and everything has been done in a hurry. He 
said at that time that there would probably be a rising in the Panjab. 

General Gilbert, who called on me the same day, told me he saw letters 

- from the Chicf last May, urging all these measures. The Governor- 
Gencral is not expected at Amballa until the 12th of December! He has 
told nobody what he intends doing, and perhaps docs not know himself, 
as he may be waiting for instructions from the home authorities. 

Thave never told you of C.’s system of managing his regiment. A 
eommanding-officer has hardly any power at all beyond inflicting extra 
drills. “Any serious case must be tried by court-martial, and confirmed 
by the Commander-in-Chief; the consequence is, that the delay neutralizes 
the effect of the punishment. A sailor knows that his offence will meet 
summary chastisement within thirty-six hours; a soldier knows that 
flaws may be found in the charges, legal technicalities may make a loop- 
hole for him‘to-escape, and that at any rate he cannot be punished under 

' , ifnot months. Ney, who cares for punishment some weeks | 
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soldier, either European or native. As my husband is a. joint magistrate, 
he takes advantage of this power to inflict summary punishment on hig 
men. 

The European soldiers make 89 light of a few lashes, that, talking of 
the Duke's yielding to the modern idea that a regiment can be managed 
like a boarding-school of young ladies (forgetful of the strict discipline on. 
which his own Peninsular successes were based), Major Troup told us of 
an instance at Cawnpore where a soldier, on the promulgation of the 
new regulations, limiting the number of lashes to fifty, offered to take as 
many for a glass of gin; his comrades inflicted them with all their might, 
and he drank off the gin afterwards as if nothing had happened. 

Mr. Rothney says C. is a very stern judge; there is only one instance of 
~ a deserter being Iet off, and this, coupled with the fact that men have 

been caught a year or eighteen months after their desertion, has esta- 
blished the idea in the men’s minds that it is of no use to try, for that it 
is impossible to escape. General Ventura told me that he knew that 
“MM, Mackenzie est excessivement aimé de ses soldats.” They are quite 
satisfied with the system of swift sharp punishment, for they know that 
it is just. and not excessive, and they see how he studies their comfort and 
welfare; but I suppose no one knows (except myself) of the pain and 
suffering it costs him to sentence a man to punishment. He has just 
given them all the vegetable seeds we got from England, with which they 
are delighted. , : os 

The gardens in the lines already look very nice. Every native officer 
has one, and many of the Havildars, but I have been obliged to send for 
more seeds for the men. 

November '3th.—Peshawar has really fallen. Major and Mrs, Law- 
rence are safo‘in Kohat. ; . 

It is said that a mutiny forced Major Lawrence to fly. _C. is decidedly 
of opinion that he ought not to have employed any Najibs (Panjabi 
Mihammadans), for, trom long servitude Tinder the Sikhs, they have 
become a most vile and treacherous race, like the Greeks under the Turks, 
C. would have turned all the Panjabis out of the fort, except the artillery- 
men, just to. work the guns—taking the whole of these into the fort, 
garrisoning it with Eusufzais and other Afghans, and setting a stout 
Afghan guard over every gun to see that the artillerymen did not play us 
false, by putting in the ball before the wider, or otherwise. 

He advised Major L., long ago, to call in the Afghan tribes, but he does 
not seem to have done so. Had this plan been carried out, and blood. 
once drawn between the Afghans and Sikhs, no after-alliance between 
them would have been possible. However, we are very thankfal he is 
safe, and the Government deserve to lose Peshawar for their delay in 
succouring it. \. 

It appears that, on the evening of the 22nd, Colonel Pope’s brigade aud 
others were warned to be in readiness when the general should sound 
from the Commander-in-Chief’s tent. ‘They waited till long past four a. 
the next morning,.and then found that the old chief had marched off at 
two a.m. with H.M.’s 3rd and 14th Dragoons, the sth and sth Cavalry, 
and some Horse Artillery guns, as he sai , to reconnoitre:- Seeing soma 
Bannu men in the distance, he ordered a charge to drive them off. As 
our cavalry approached, theirs filed off to the right and left, leaving our 
men exposed to a tremendous tire from a battery on the opposite bank of 
the Chinab, as well as from inatechlock men concealed in al the ravines 
and nullths. both of which the Sikl, harcamorn Led «cog evines 
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found): one of our gans stuck in the sand, and, with two waggons full 
of ammunition, fell into the hands of the enemy. Our small force suffered 
very severely —about 140 killed and wounded; among them, Captain 
Fitzgerald and poor young Captain Hardinge; also Lieutenant Holmes, 
of the Irregulars. A bad beginning of the campaign. 3 

The Bombay force is near Rori, with no immediate prospect of moving 
on. The case stands thus: General Achmuty, who commands the Bom- 
bay troops, is senior to General Whish, and would, therefore, supersede 
him if he were to goto Multan. This the Commander-in-Chief does not 
wish, and therefore directed General Achmuty to sta: behind and send 
the troops on: but this General Achmuty will not do; and keeps the 
troops back—first, to wait for the assembly of the whole force,—then, 
when the last detachment arrived, the commissariat was not ready; when 
that was complete, the Engineers were to be waited for, and now that 
everything is prepared, they are tarrying for the arrival of two or three 
Jarge boxes of medicine, which, when they do come, must be sent by 
water, and not with the troops, and which, for the sake of the men, £ 
hope may go to the bottom. Meanwhile, General Whish daily sends the 
most pressing entreaties for an advance, to which General-Achmuty turns 
adeaf ear, and says he must wait for an answer from Lord Gough, to 
whom he has made a second reference on the subject, his first having been 
in vain. 

. Owing to some extraordinary mismanagement, our army has no means 
of getting information, consequently they constantly stumble on the enemy 
uite unawares. Suleiman Khan, that prince of “ Kundschafters,” is, 

elieve, the only man who procures intelligence for the army. He warned 
the authorities of the presence of the Sikh ambuscade at Ramnagar, and 
was scouted at for his pains. When his information was so tragically 
verified, instead of acknowledging his service, they are said to have 
scouted him still more out of spite. 

‘As soon as throwing the bridge across was found to be impracticable, 
the 14th Dragoons returned to the Commander-in-Chief’s camp at Ram- 
naggar. The remainder of the Brigade began to ferry themselves over in 
parties of fifteen to twenty at a time, but the strength of the current made 
this a very tedious and toilsome affair, and the chief labour seems to have 
fallen on the officers, few of the men knowing how to handle an oar. B; 
sunset they got the whole of the 2nd Europeans over. They bivouacke 
on the banks of the river. The cold was intense. The next morning, 
4th December, at daylight, all the officers of the brigade set to work again 
and ferried the remainder of the force over. ‘They started at half-past 
seven, a.m., and joined Gencral Thackwell, who, immediately on their 
arrival, turned out all his division and pursucd the encmy. 

Imagine one of the collectors of revenue sending a sum of from 40,000 
to 60,000 rupees into Loodiana from the district under charge of three of 
our Scpahis, who brought it in safe, Major Mackeson has been seut on a 
mission to the Commander-in-Chief. 

Saturday, December 16th.-As the Governor-General is expected im- 
mediately, it was deemed proper no longer to delay giving the colours to 
the regiment ; and I was to prescnt them. 

We had fixed it so suddenly, that no one was there except our regi- 
mental family party, the Beans, Rothneys, Mrs. Dempster, and Dr. Reid. 
The regiment formed three sides of a square, and the colours being carried 
by two Havildars in the centre of the fourth side, my husband dis- 
mounted and came to fetch me.. The two senior Subadars present 
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our country it was a great honour for a lady to present colours, and that 
I, out of my condescension and favour, had consented to»present them. I 
then delivered the Queen’s colour to Subédar Ram Sing, saying, ‘‘ Mubé- 
rak bashad,” which I forgot was Persian and not Hindustani. He im- 
mediately replied to my compliment, “ May you be a general !”—to me! 
The ladies behind laughed, so the other Subadar (a very clever Hindus- 
tani Mihammadan) altered his wish into, ‘‘ May you become exceedingly 
great !’’ Mr. Rothney then (as interpreter) read a very excellent address 
in Hindustani, after which the grenadier company placed themselves in 
the rear of the colours, as their guard, and the remainder of the regi- 
ment, headed by their commandant, marched past and saluted them. We 
ladies critically watched our three lords saluting, and they all did it 
Deaulically : they then formed into a line and fired a feu de joie, which 
terminated the ceremony. 

C. was too unwell to take the command of the regiment when the 
Governor-General came in on Tuesday, 

Early in the morning 1 drove down, with Mrs. Bean and Miss Ballard, 
to see the procession. The regiment of good ugly little Ghurk4s, and part 
of two corps of Native Infantry, were drawn up just at the entry of the 
town, towards cantonments. We made a circuit and drove all through 
the town; and Miss b. was greatly amused by overhearing all our Sepa- 
his, dircctly they saw me, say to each other, ‘Mem Sahib, Mem Sahib.’” 
‘They all seemed quite pleased ; and we were equally pleased to see them, 
for they really looked remarkably well: they are mostly both tall and, 
well made. ‘The orderly who came with me was a remarkably fine man ; 
we, therefore, made him stand in front of the carriage, and admonishe 
him to make a very fine salute, which he did, to our satisfaction. It was 
really a.very pretty sight. We were near the Kotwalli (equivalent to the 
Hotel de Ville), in front of which the grenadier and light companies were 
drawn up, with the colours ; the windows and roofs of the houses were 
covered with men in every variety of coloured garment—Afghans, Sikhs, 
Hindustanis, and Kashmiris. ‘The Governor-General was preceded by a 
dozen or two of Bhisties, watering the road; then Captain Hill; then 
the steff;.and lastly, Lord Dalhousic himself, very gentlemanly, with a 
handsome thoughtful face. ‘The officers and guard saluted ; he uncovered 
to the colours ; the old general by his side howed and talked; and when 
. We cross-questioncd the orderly afterwards, as to which was the Lord 
~ Bahib, he replied confidently, ‘Oh, the one with the great feather !” 
The. body-guard, in a very handsome uniform, followed, and then some 
very picturesque Sikh and Afghan horsemen, shawled and richly dressed, 

and several camels with zamburaks (swivel guns), Babus and Munshis: 
elephants, hackeries, &c., closed the procession. 

Tuesday, 26th.—There was a review: it was bitterly cold. The 
Governor-General sent for my husband. Z 

An old blind Afghan, having heard that my husband had been ill, came 
to inquire for him, and did so with the courtier-like politeness of the 
Persians, which will not allow them to suppose that the person they ad- 
dress can have been ill, by saying, “I heard that my lord’s enemy was 
sick, and I came to know if it were true!” 

Iwas much amused at a remark of Hasan Khan’s on our manner of 
eating. He had been watching us, and then said, “ You eat quite diffe- 
rently from us: we fix our attention upon one dish and eat mightily of 
it; eae you pick, pick,—a little of this and a little of that; you do not 
-eat like wEN.” 
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Mulraj is young, fair, slight figure, and very pale, and looks anxious, 48 
‘well he may; # ugh of course nothing will be done to him. 

Now for two other histories, the worst last. A certain insurgent, 
hight Ram Sing, has been giving trouble near Narpér, in the Jalander 
Dob. He posted himself in avery strong position in the hills, and drove 
pack our friend Captain W. with loss. ‘The whole of General Wheelcr’s 
rigade was sent against him ; ‘but even they could not attack him until 
they were reinforced. An officer wrote, that never, even jn Switzerland, 
had he seen anything more ‘beautiful or varied than the scenery- The 
snow-capped majestic Himalayas, with wooded, verdant, and barren hills 
‘at their foot, bounded the scene. Ram Sing was on the top of a hill that 
appears to be pearly isolated, but having spurs running out from it and 
joining the larger ranges of hills. 

On the 15th the final arrangements were made for stormin| the enemy’s 
position, extending over eight or pine miles of most fearful hills. The 
ascent was to have ‘been made in five columns. From the tight rear of 
the enemy’s position, by the guides and four companies 3rd Native In- 
fantry ; immediate rear, by four companies 4th Native Infantry ; left rear, 
five companies 4th Native Infantry; in front right, remainder of 3rd 
Native Infantry, ‘and 200 2nd Irregular Cavalry (Sawars), dismounted ; 
left front, two companies Hodgson’s Sikh Corps, and sixty dismounted 
Sawars of Davidson's Irregulars, under D.’s command. Tt rained during 
the 15th, wp to two o'clock P.M. of the 16th; but as Colonel D., of the 4t! 
Native Infantry, had received his instructions relative to the attack, they 
were obliged to commence operations on the morning of the 16th, bub not 
so early a8 had been arranged, owing to the failure of a signal which was 
to put the front columns if motion. The guides were to ascend the 
highest peak on the enemy's Tight at dawn, and plant the “Union” 
thereon. To get to the place where their ascent was to commence, they 
had to eross the Ravi into Gulab Sing’s territory, and recross higher up. 
which they were unable to do till very late, as the previous rain had 
swollen the river considerably, and. rendered the current too violent to 


stem. 7 

‘The front columns waited till 8 or 9 A.M., for the signal; but not per- 
ceiving it they were ordered, to move On. Both columns carried every~ 
thing before them, and gained the enemy’s chief positions, viz, the village 
of Dalla, and a strong stockaded hill on the left of their positions. The 
enomy was driven down towards Colonel D.’s proposed direction of attack, 
‘but the Colonel’s columns were nowhere to be seen. Everything appear’ 
in a state of tranquillity in his camp. In fact he had not move out 5 
and there was 10 accounting for it, till after the business was over, & 
Jetter arrived from him, saying that “ he supposed the General would not 
attack that day, from the jnelemency of the weather.” So the 4th Native 
Tnfantry had no hand in the affair. The guides ‘and companies of the 3rd 
Native Infantry had no fighting. The head-quaster® rd Native Infantry, 
under Major Butler, and the Si + Companies, ad all the work. The Sil 
Companies behaved remarkably well, and were full of the conduct of their 
Jeader, saying, The Sikhs will fight as well as other peo le, when they 
‘are properly led.” Captain ‘Burroughs heard them say, ‘The Sahib Log 
think we won't fight; they shall see how we cab fight for those whose 
salt we eat.” re + 8 os The 4th regiment aust have heard the firing of 
the other columns; 80 that they showed remarkable indifference to mili- 


tary glory. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


C. went out to the Governor-General’s camp on the 11th. While there 
he received intelligence of the disastrous battle of the 13th. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief had moved his camp (after a halt of nearly five weeks) 
from Hilla to Dinghi. He determined to fight the Sikhs, and came in 
sight of the enemy at Chota Amrao about eight o’clock a.m., and halted 
for an hour and ahalf. It being about two o'clock when the army reached 
Chillianwala, Lord Gough wished at first to defer the action till next day; 
but he and his staff being seen by a son of Shere Sing, who commanded a 
battery in their front, he fired three shots at them, which acted like the 
sound of the trumpet to the old war-horse. The batteries were ordered 
to open, and while they were firing the army deployed into line. After 
firing about twenty minutes, Lord Gough ordered the line to advance 
through a thick jungle, and against a force which overlapped them on- 
both flanks. The Sikh batteries were not in entrenchments but placed 
between patches of thorn jungle so thick that the men could not see ten, 
and sometimes not three yards before them. The line advanced to take 
these batteries at a run, with skirmishers in front. When they got near, 
the skirmishers ran in, and they poured in file-firing as fast as they could, 
cheering as they ran. campbe! ’s division (the left of the army) were 
ordered to charge at 300 yards, in front of Shere Sing’s guns; they were 
consequently exhausted and breathless just as they neared them; they 
were forbidden to fire, aud told to “do everything with the bayonet.” 
They were met with grapo and round shot from the batteries in front and 
on their left, and a galling fire from the infantry: they broke, and were 
pursued by the Sikh Horse almost up to their original position, and part 
of the Sikh right wing fell on their rear and left Hank. H.M.’s 24th 
suffered frightful loss. Gilbert's division at first appeared more successful, 
as the enemy broke and fled, leaving them in possession of the ground ; 
but while halting. for a few minutes they beheld a cloud of cavalry on 
their right fank, two or three brigades of regular infantry, and nine guns 
in the rear, The Sikhs had enveloped the division, and the two brigades 
were separated. The enemy fell upon the 14th Dragoons and Christie's 
‘Troop of Horse Artillery, which were then in the right rear. Captain 
Christie was preparing to fire at them when the 14th wenf about, rushed 
through his guns, upsetting one and dashing at full gallop through the 
field hospital, where one of the surgeons was at that moment amputating 
a limb, ‘Knocking over Dulis, camels, and wounded, and never stopping 
till they got to the rear, leaving Christie’s troop to be cut to pieces. 

At this moment the Sikhs saw Dawes’s battery, and would probabl; 
have taken it had not the 2nd europeans and 70th Native Infantry char, od 
at them rear rank in, front, until they reached the battery, where they 
knelt, firing. The fire was fearfuily hot, but providentially the enemy 
were on the ridge of ground slightly elevated, so that all their artillery 
fired over our men. ‘They remained facing each other about two minutes, 
then Dawes limbered up, and they dashed at the enemy, broke their line, 
and spiked: their guns. . ae 

Dawes’s battery was the great means of saving the division. As he 
unjimbered to the front of Mountain’s brigade, six of his gunners and five 

his horses went down, and he himself was hit on the ankle. He 
silenced a Sikh battery (of double his strength and gallantly served) in 


about twenty minutes. : : 
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down on our right after the panic and flight of the Cavalry Brigade, 

~ consisting of H. M.’s 14th Dragoons, part of the 9th Lancers, and 6th 
Cavalry. For this most important service, Colonel Lane was not even 
thanked! The Sikh Ghorcharras (horsemen) behaved most gallantly. 
The Sikhs, however, withdrew, no onc seems exactly to know why, leaving 
upwards of forty of their guns in our power ; yet instead of bivouacking 
on the field, as was his first intention, Lord Gough was persuaded to with- 
draw his troops, thus abandoning his wounded ! Some talked of the 
danger of a night attack—of another Ferozeshahar—no water, and so 
forth. 'Ehe consequence was, that the Sikhs (who had fired a salute in 
honour of their victory) came hack, and carried off most of their own 
guns, and four of Christie’s. The latter remained on the ground until 
four A.a. of the 14th, with the native gun Lascars sitting on the trails. 
They only quitted their post when driven away by the Sikh horsemen, 
who brought bullocks and carried off the guns. At best, it can only be 
considered a drawn battle. It was only the prestige of our name w! ich 
prevented the Sikhs from pushing their advantage. 

It is considered that Lord Gough’s first error was abandoning the plan 
of turning the Sikh flank at Rassul; his second, allowing himself to be 
provoked. to fight without knowing the ground; his third (his old one) 
of not allowing the artillery to do their work, bat hurling masses ot 
infantry on the Sikh gnns; his fourth, charging when completely out- 
flanked by the enemy, and through a thick jungle; his fifth, abandoning 
the wounded and the guns. . 3 

Altogether, never has so scvere afight, with so much loss and xo results, 
been fought in India. Had the army encamped on the ground they had 
‘won, they could have parked every gun they ad spiked, and rendered the 
Sikhs powerless, from want of artillery; as it is, they have no doubt by 
this time drilled out all the spikes. 

"Phe Sikhs took three of Huish’s guns, and one of Christie's, and a 
colour from each of the following regiments: HE. M.’s 24th, 2dth, 30th; 
and 56th (besides the one recovered by the 70th), and 6th Cavalry. The 
latter was taken, owing to the Jemadcr, who bore it, having secured it to 
his body by way of precaution. He was killed. 

Ekins, the Assistant-Adjutant-General, was cut to pieces in trying to 
rally he 14th Dragoons. He and twenty-six others, thirteen being of 
Hi. M.’s 24th, were buried the next evening, together with a number of 
yen. In one grave were laid the two Pennyeuicks; father and son, and 
jn another the two Harrises! and this fearful loss of life—the returns 
amount to 2400 odd killed and wounded—was eauscd’ solely beeause the 
Commander-in-Chief was too impatient, and did not let his artillery do 
their work, but sent the poor Infantry at guns. 

The enemy’s camp is in front of ours, about two miles off. They must 
be three times stronger than we are, and their position on, a long, low 
range of hills. Colonel Pope described the camp as being situated in a 
perfect swamp; the Sikhs can see everything that is going on, and they 
attack our pickets constantly. One or two regiments of cavalry are sent 
out daily to procure forage, which they bring from Wazirabad, Ram- 
naggar, and places even yet more distant. 

C. wrote to me as follows:—January 18th, 1849.—“ Our great guns 
were doing their duty well, and the execution among the Sikhs was such 
as to insure their destruction. In this way the French, under N. apoleon, 
by means of their artillery (the ‘best an the world then) first disorganized 
the opposing fore d then with a:certainty of success and smail loss, 
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ordered the advance of his whole line, the Sikhs strongly posted in the 
wooded heights overlapping our flanks in the roportion of six miles to 
three. Lord Gough made no attempt to throw back his flanks en potence, 
s0 as to remedy this, but rushed on. Gilbert’s division, * fighting hard, 
went steadily on, carrying everything before them, of course with some 
loss. The others behaved, for the most part, like men, but were fearfully 
mown down by the Sikh guns, and several regiments being surrounded, 
owing to the initiatory blunder, had to fight front and rear. The 30th 
Native Infantry went on boldly, but getting clubbed, fired at random and. 
killed some of their own officers. Part of the 9th Lancers and the 14th 
Dragoons being, they say, surrounded, disgracefully fled before 400 Sikh 
horsemen, abandoning a European troop of Horse Artillery, the gunners 
being cut down and our guns taken. In trying to rally these panic-stricken 
troopers, Ekins was killed.” 

A friend in camp wrote 'to us, 21st J. anuary.—“The only conclusion I 
can arrive at is, that the Sikhs, in every sense of the word, licked us, and 
if their cavalry had only gone on, must have routed us and taken the 
Commander-in-Chief and Staff prisoners. Our people were quite pre« 
pared for it, nor‘do they seem to know why it was not done. ‘The Com- 
mander-in-Chief makes out a very fair appearance in his dispatch, but I 
doubt its taking anybody in, at léast on this side of the world. I assure 
fou the fight of the 13th was as-nearly proving another massacre of a 
British army as possible.” : 

The Joss in killed and wounded is unparalleled, save by Ferozeshahar 
and Sobréon. The Queen’s 24th Foot, for instance, lost 537. Next da 
there lay in their moss-tent 13 of the officers of that single corps, dead. 
They went into action with 34 officers; they have now only 9 fit for duty. 
The 30th Native Apfontry lost one third’ of their entire strength; the 
Queen's 29th lost 234. Officers killed 24, wounded 65, total 89; mon 
killed 573, wounded 1600, total 2173 :—total hors de combat 2262. Many 
of the wounded are since dead, and many many more must still perish, 
for {he ‘wounds in general were of a fearful description, received in close 
contlict.. 

“The night that followed this dreadful day was the most miserable of 
tay life. ‘The troops all huddled together without order, and the tents 
and baggage nowhere to be seen. Some of us sat for the early Ret of the 
night upon some guns, and when it began to rain, which it-did heavily 
towards midnight, we sought the shelter of an adjacent village, where in 
a mud hut of diminutive dimensions, we found a most motley assemblage 
congregated in the dark, and where we passed the night, in a crouching 
position with my back"to the wall, for there was not room to lie at length 
on the mud floor. On my left, and seen by the occasional blaze of awhin 
tire outside, lay a Sepahi, with his loade: musket between us, which I 
every moment expected would go off as he turned himself in his sleep, and 
shoot some one, as similar accidents were heard going on outside all night 
jong; on my right sat the Aide-de-Camp to General Tennant, and beyond 
him, the General himself; next sat a boy with his head on the doorstep s 
a number of the Commander-in-Chief’s Staff were huddled together jn the 
further corner; Colonel Curtis and some Bepthis occupied the centre, 

“In. this position we spent the night; the longest I ever experienced, 
No one spoke, every one was oceupied with his own reflections, longing 
for the light of the morrow, and listening to every sound that broke 


the stillness of the night. Had the Sikhs been an enterprising 
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sould have offered. no resistance, and must have fallen an easy prey. It 
pleased God, however, to shield us in our hour of helplessness by His 
gracious providence, and dey began to break without even an alarm 
aving occurred. Large fires were then lit in the little courtyard in which 
our hut was situated, which threw a strange and picturesque light on the 
foliage and figures that surrounded them. Amongst the latter I reco- 
mised the Adjutant-General, Judge-Advocate-Gencral, Quartermaster- 
cneral, Brigadier Penny, &c.; not one of them appeared to know what 
had become of the Commander-in-Chief for some time. At length we 
heard of his having passed the night in another village about a mile off. 
T had had no food since six A.M. on the previous day, save a crust of bread 
Colonel —— had given me. 

* As soon as the Commander-in-Chief could be communicated with, the 
trumpets sounded the assembly, the troops stood to theif arms, and the 
ine was re-formed just where it stood before they went into action. I was 
overwhelmed by a sense of gratitude to the Almighty when J once more 
saw our brave fellows thus extricated out of inconceivable confusion by 
the cheerful light of day. 

_ “Here we are, in such @ mess as the army of India has never been in 
since the days of Clive.” 

“The bodies of poor Lieutenant Anderson and Mr. Agnew have been | 
disinterred. They were found wrapped in silk @ believe some Afghans 
‘buried them), and the heads severed from the bodies; but it was im- 
possible to say if this were the effect of decomposition or violence, Thoy 
‘were buried with all military honours, and carried up the principal breac! 
in triumph, by the gallant Bombay Fusiliers, poor Mr. Anderson’s own 
yegiment. No doubt-it was with swelling hearts they did so, They buried 
them near the Idgah, and there they rest. 

. ‘ebruary 12th, 1849.—Mr. Winslow, at Madras, some time ago, had to ex- 
communicate upwards of thirty catechists, for keeping caste; and the whole 
of them rélapsed into heathenism. I did not know, until the other day, that 
easte was most rigidly observed among a large portion of the Church of Eng- 
Jand converts at Madras. It seems that the venerable Schwartz set the 
‘example of this most pernicious compliance with idolatrous customs, not 
foresoeing its ruinous consequences. The present bishop has instituted 
an inquiry into it, and, I hope, will suppress it. Imagine so-called 
Christians of high caste refusing to associate, even at the Lord’s table, 
with those of low caste—scrupulously avoiding the pollution of having 
any communion with their brethren. - 

Mr. Erskine, in speaking of the immense advantages of India over 
Europe, as-a “carriére ouverte aux talens,” and as affording men. scope 
for all their faculties, at an age when at home they could be but mere 
subordinates— mere pone eave us an instance, that when the Sikhs 
‘erossed the Satlej, in the last campaign, the Government were ‘so taken 
by surprise, that all they. could do was to desire the different Deputy 
Commissioners te make the best arrangements in their power; thus by 
this act putting the whole defence of their respective enormous districts 
into their hands. Each had, in fact, the responsibility of a prime 
minister. 

Mr. Erskine-raised the male population en masse, and trained them as 
well as time fiermitted. He is a most ical, energetic, and public- 
apirited officer, and would make an it military man. 

Td 8 name th com ma the ofber day fon his way to meet Lady 
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sibly be to blame for the behaviour of the 14th Dragoons, as he was 
wounded and out of the field long before. Only one squadton of the 9th 
Lalncers fled. Somebody (no one’ knows who, some say a private) called 
out, “The Sikhs arein our rear—threes about.” The dragoons obeyed 
the order at first in a regular manner; but the broken nature of the 
ground caused the flanks to press on the centre—a sudden panie came 
over them, and they fied in confusion through the field-hospital, upsetting 
dulis, wounded, camels, and everythinf that eame in their way. 

The whole camp has been frequently alarmed by the Sikhs, but these 
last have now left their strong position at Rassul, and for some days no 
one knew where they were gone; they might have crossed the Jelam, and 
they might have crossed the Chenab. For a2 day or two it was positively 
asserted that they had done the first; and such were the fears that the 
would do the second, that there was a perfect panic at Lahore, which ha 
the good effect of causing the citadel to be put in a state of defence for 
the first time. We now learn that they have marched upon Gujrat. 

The Commander-in-Chief has fallen back, and the two forces heve 
united, They are, by to-day’s letters of the 20th, within five miles. of 
Gujrat and the Sikhs; and an action is expected on the 21st. Do you 
know that the Sikhs are so given to strong liquors, that they will drink 
off half a bottle of brandy without its having the smallest effect upon 
them. The spirits they use are so powerful, that brandy and gin are said 
to be like wine in comparison. Chattar Sing has sent Major Lawrenoe 
into the Governor-General’s camp, but not apparently to offer terms, as 
he says he despiscs our Commander-in-Chief, our army, and our races 
and that our cavalry, European and Native, are not worth their salt. 

A decisive battle was expected on the 21st.—May God give us the 
victory ! oe : 

T heard from J. on his march up the other day. He says: “It seemed 
like the fateful ending of an ancient tragedy, thet ou the morning we 
marched from Multan with Mulréj between our ranks ae a prisoner, our 
way. should have been between the Kedgah and the spot where the mur- 
dered men had been first buried. The pit was open, for the bodies had 
been taken out. to receive Christian burial two or three days before, and 
there were still traces of how it had been occupied. With this on the left 
hand, and the ruined Eedgah on the right, the road ran with scarcea yard 
of spare room. ‘ruly the Lord executeth righteousness and judgment 
.for them that are oppressed.” 

We were much amused at a story Miss W. told us of a kuli of her-bro- 
ther’s, who,.on being promoted to be a choukedar (watchman) at four 
rupees a month, took a second wife. His first, who was a Kalin, was a 
remarkably handsome, hardworking woman: the other was a grasscut. 
He explained to his master that he had taken a second wife to his honour, 
‘as it greatly redounded to Mr. W.’s credit that bis ehoukedér should have 
two wives. However, they disagreed so much, that in a short time he 
was glad to give the second twenty rupees to induce her to leave him. 

Several desertions have taken place. In order, therefore, to make. the 
whole corps keep a good look-out, C. has ordered parades twice a day, 
extra roli-calls at noon and midnight, and doubled the regimental guar. 

‘and patrols, so that they will all be so hard worked, that they will be 
glad to catch ang man who may try to bring the same trouble upan them 
another time. Every one to whom C. gives a guard speaks.in the highest 
terms of our men. . 4 

_ February 24th.—Mrs. 0. and I drove down to the Post, and heard that 

we had wor a great victory on the 2st, I teceived a letter from Cap- 

tain C. announcing the fact, and stating hat our loss is abgut 500 killed 
Mu f 
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and wounded; that of the Sikhs is about 1200 to 1500. On Sunday 
. morning early, Mrs. F, came with a letter from her husband which he had 
got inserted with the Commander-in-Chief’s dispatch, telling of his own 
and Mr. C.’s safety. The action appears to have.been entirely one of 
artillery, whom, wonderful to say, Lord Gough allowed to do their work. 
The last Brigade from Multan, under Colonel Dundas, joined the Com. 
mander-in-Chief by forced marches on the evening of the 19th. J. says 
of the Ritles, ‘the men are in e@pital condition; they made fifty miles 
the last two days, but it was no great draw upon them.” We had about 
27,000 men, and upwards of 100 pieces of artillery. The action appears 
tohave been almost entirely on the right of our line; that is to say, the 
Infantry of General Campbell’ division did not fire a shot. 

Ten minutes atter the Infantry delivered their first fire, they charged, 
and the Sikhs fled. 

General Gilbert is gone to intercept them. 

The rout of the Sikhs on the 2ist was so complete that they threw 
away their arms, ammunition, and everything, and fled in their Dhotis 
(their simplest garment,—a cloth that they wrap round them, which 
serves the purpose of trousers). Many guns have been picked up by the 
cavalry in the villages: the Sikhs dragged them on as long as they were 
able. They have also taken several standards in this way. 

Colonel Pope forwarded Colonel Lane’s and Colonel Bradford's letters 
to the Commander-in-Chief, about the flight of the 14th Dragoons, and 
begged that he might be exoncrated from having given any order which 
eould by any possibility have been misconstrued into an order to retreat, 

The Commander-in-Chief coldly replied through the Adjutant-General 
that he ‘accepted his denial,” without adding one word of sympathy or 
regret at having publicly cast a slur on the honour of an old soldier whose 
gallante ig unimpeachable ; Ro Colonel Pope has been with us for some 

ays. eis very weak and ill, 

Saturday, March 10th, 1849,—Since Friday week, the poor old Colonel 
has been so ill with inflammation of the lungs, that he was almost given 
over, and €. has been obliged to sit up with him the greater part of every 
night, as his nieces are quite worn out with waiting on him all day, and 
the native doctor, though most attentive, cannot make him take food and 
wine, which are ordered for him. It is clear tome that the Hindustanis 
are an inferior. race, both to the European and to their northern neigh- 
bours. I have never seen a native obtain power over a Kuropean: if they 
do, it is in rare instances; they may, and often have very great influence 
with them, as a favourite servant often has, but hardly ever that autho+ 
rity which_« European, even of inferior station, would exercise. How 
despotic e European nurse often is, over either patient-or child. Here, 
this is scarcely ever the case, the nurses and bearers are the slaves of the 

‘children. The position of the British in India, often reminds me of that 
of the old Romans. ‘here is such a wide distinction between the con- 
quering and the subject race. When no officers are present, the Serjeant- 
Major exercises the regiment, though the Subadars and Jemadars are 
considered as gentlemen, are entitled to a chair when they come to the 
house, and are presented to the Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief with the European officers. Europeans of every class come under 
the denomination of “Sahiblog ;”” but an Afghan distinguishes at once be- 
tween a gentleman and a common man. Perhaps I can hardly make it 
clear to you, but no one could know an Afghan, without feeling that the 
are of the same race as ourselves, Their energy, obstinacy, strong will, 
and fery natures, mark them as of a different genus from the gentle, 
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energy of the Hindustani Mussalman over the Hindt, arises from his 
mixed descent from the conquerors of Hindustan, the Moghals, and 
Paténs. The Sikhs and Banjabis, have much more energy, and are a 
much finer and stronger people physically, as well as intellectually, than 
the Hindustanis. This they have proved in the present campaign. I have 
never seen 2 Hindustani rush about, so that 1t yefreshes me to see the 
vehement energy with which Hasan Khan darta across the room and 
pounces on a chair, to save my husband the trouble of handing it to him. 
The Sikhs are generally very ignorant and very intelligent, twice as quick 
of understanding as any uneducated native of the North of Europe I ever 


saw. 

Sir Richmond Shakespeare spent the day here, on the 7th instant. A 
round shot carried off the tip of his left forefinger, and took all-the skin 
off the right side of his face; he famted, but soon recovered, had wet ban- - 
dages applied to his cheek, and rode back to his duty. Two or three days 
after, however, it swelled up to a frightful size. A more miraculous escape 
never occurred. He told us that a Lieutenant, who has been travelling 
with him, got a ballin his forehead, which came out at the back of his 
hend near the ear. He is quite well again! Sir Richmond Shakespeare 
said that one great mistake at Chillianwala was not opening all the 
batteries, field as well as heavy, on the enemy at once. After the action, 
Brigadier Godby rode up to Captain Dawes and said, “Captain Dawes, 
Tam happy to have this public opportunity of thanking you for saving 
my Brigade.” Just after, Sir Walter Gilbert came up, and roared out, 
“ Dawes! thank you for saving my Division!” and whenever the subject 
is mentioned, and compliments paid him, good Captain Dawes blushes 
and is abashed. Young Mr. Dempster was so ill,-that his mother was 

uite at ease about him, thinking he could not. possibly be present during 

e action. However he got leave from the doctor, was carried to hia 
gun, which he commanded throughout the day by driving a fowrah,—a 
curious kind of spade, with the blade at right-angles with the handle— 
into the ground, and sitting upon. the blade of it. ; . 

Captain Scott who commanded the party left at Umriala, after resist» 
ance had ceased, desired his men to offer quarter. They tied those who 
threw down their arms in pairs, and took them into camp as prisoners, 
There were nearly 150 of them, yet Major —— is said to have blamed 
Captain Scott for bringing them in, and told him not a man should have 
been spared. Colonel G. ordered the village to be burnt, which was done, 
and a young friend told us that the sights he witnessed in going, for the 
last time, through the village, to find out if any persons remained in it, 
haunted his dreams long afterwards. In the principal house in the place 
cighty lay dead. -Many an unfortunate wounded man was burnt. 

As I should suppose Major —— and Colonel ———~ were naturally 
humane, it makes the way in which they are said to have acted in this 
affair very remarkable, and shows how easily men may do harsh and cruel 
things when their blood is heated. C. says they may have been obliged 
Ne issue these orders, but I have not heard any reason alleged for their 

loing so. ’ 

If Major ——- were right in blaming the troops for giving quarter where 
no-good end could be gained by further bloodshed, on his principles, not 
aman should have been saved out of the whole force; ‘for if General 
Gilbert was justified in receiving the submission of Shere Sing and his 
tainly Captain : i 
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Colonel G. to have the village burnt when # no longer offered any resist. 
ance. It was, in fact, burning the wounded. The village was no ways 
particularly guilty ; it had offered resistance, and was right in so doing. 
here was no plea of “example.” Multén was spared because it was large 
and rich: was. this village burnt because it was small and poor? Ifa 
town resist after terms fare been offered, it may be good policy, and even- 
tually save much slaughter by preventing other towns from doing the like, 
to grant no quarter to the fighting men. This was Cromwell’s plan, anda 
wise and merciful plan—though severe in appearance—it proved to be; but 
he never burat a village which had not been summoned, and which was 
maintained as part of the enemy’s position on the battle-field, at a time, 
too, when the enemy having fled in: complete disorder there was no possi- 
bility of their re-occupying it. A man who has not clear views of right 
and wrong, based on sound principles, is sure to make frightful blunders. 
on Thursday, 15th, C. btarted for the Governor-General’s camp at 
lrozpur. 

Yesterday (Sunday, 18th) a royal salutc was fired in honour of Shere Sing 
and Chattar Sing having delivered themselves up with twenty-six guns, 
Mrs. Lawrence,‘and all the prisoners, when 16,000 men laid down their 
arms. Captain Dawes mentions that ‘Mrs. Lawrence, with European 
servant and baby, prisoners, Lieutenants Bowie and Herbert, arrived at 
Wazurabad yesterday, 14th March, and a very pleasant sight it was to 
see the coach and four, drawn by mules, enter head-quarters’ camp, with 
the Commander-in-Chief on the left, and the Adjutant-General on the 
tight. he Artillery and H.M.’s 61st, gave her three cheers, and ‘ one 

’ cheer more for the blessed babby.’ ” in 

Theard from J. to-day (ist) ; he mentions that Shere Sing brought in 
the Lawrences himself at Pachi Serai. Sir W. Gilbert told him he did not 
want him without his men and guns, and that he had better go back again, 
which he did. J. says he is in love with the country—the climate now is. 
delightiul—day after day cloudy skies and gentle showers—all round are 
green corn-fields, and north and east there are most maguificont ranges of 
mountains, the last and grandest of them being covered with snow. He 
describes Rohtés thus :—‘ Fancy a fortress girding a mountain, one side 
two miles long, with walls of solid masonry thirty feet.thick! If the 
Jinns did not build it, giants must—and the work was daintily done, too 
—even the’ places for-firmg down through from the battlements aro 
finished with nicely carved corbeils, but, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
thing about it is the way that part of it has been ruined by an earthquake, 
{or by adverse Jinns), in one piace a whole bastion has gone bodily down 
into a ravine without being broken up.” This famous fortress was built 
by Shir Shah, the Afghan, perhaps the greatest general of the East, 

‘who drove Hamfyun into exile. He ruled from the Jelam to the 
.mouth of the Ganges, and his civil Government was both benevolent and 
wise. - : 

Sir Richmond Shakespeare did a thing which amused me much, and 
yet it showed great thoughtfulness. Lady Shakespeare had been kept in 
suspense by not receiving his letter for thirty-six hours after she heard of 
the battle of Chillianwala, so to prevent this he wrote to her before the 
battle ‘of Gujrat— We have had a hard fight, but have thrashed the 
Sikhs completely,” directed it, put itin his pocket ready for the post with 
a written request that if he were killed it should be torn up. He sent this 
off soon after he was wounded. It shows the contidence that we always 
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men had been so long without food that biscuit, or something of that soré 
‘was served out to them, until they could get a meal. They thought the 
poor elephant must be hungry too, so each man gave him a bit. 

The 30th Native Infantry, though not mentioned im the despatch, 
behaved most gallantly, they rushed on uncheoked at Chillianwala to the 
very muzzles of the enemy’s guns, and spiked ten of them. They lost a 
great number killed and wounded. Thete was only one officer out of the 
seventeen who went into action untouched, and the next day the colonel, 
the adjutant, and two subalterns were all that were fit for duty. 

The officers gave up their mess tent to their wounded men, helped to 
bring them in on charpais, &c., and nursed them themselves. To make 
‘ap for the omission, the Commander-in-Chief wrote a public letter, 
expressing his ‘grateful acknowledgments to the regiment,” which was 
readon parade. 

J. writes from Attok, March 19.—‘‘ We found a large number of Sikhs 
awaiting us at Rawal Pindi, to Jay down their arms. It was quite 
affecting to see the old grey-bearde Khéleas giving up their swords ; 
they generally ‘salamed them as they put them on the ground. One of 
them abused Shir Sing bitterly for not making a better stand ; another 
was heard to say, “Now, indeed, Ranjit Sing is dead.” Altogether, 
between 20,000 and 30,000 are said to have surrendered, the stacks 0: 
arms are a wonder to look at, and we got besides, about forty cannon 
altogether: at Multén and since, our army has taken upwards of 100 
guns in this campaign.” 

April 20th,—-To our great satisfaction Mrs. George Lawrence arrived 
esterday. . She left in the evening for Simla, she and her two babes are 
‘ooking very well. She gave me some account of her adventures. When 

Major Lawrence sent her into Lahore in October (her little boy was a 
month old the day she started), Sultan MGhammad promised her 300 
horsemen, to whom Major L. was to add 300 foot, bat the Siedér sentonly 
seventy Sawars. They had a most fatiguing march, endeavouring to 
get.a good start before Chattar Sing should hear of their departure. For 
three months previous she had never been able to leave her apartment, 
which were in the upper story of the house, Major Lawrence fearing that 
she might meet with some fright from the lawless Sikh soldiery. She 
eould not even go into the len, for it was filled from morning to night 
. With Sikhs, 
~ Chattar Sing had heard of ker journey, and sent a regiment and two 
ns to intercept her. Her escort might still have caxried her te Lahore 
y some by-path had they been determined to do so, but'there is no - 
doubt that Sultin Mohammad wished to keep her in his own. hands, 
thinking it would give him a powerful claim on our Goverament. His 
eldest son, Khojah Baksh, who commanded her e: told her it was 
impossible to proceed. Mrs. Lawrence told me after s a circumstance 
which proved that Khojah Baksh had no intention of teking her to 
Lahore when he started,—he had no other clothes with him than those 
he wore; now a man of his rank would never appear in Lahore in dirty 
travelling garments. 

Her party were obliged to move from place to place, both te escapa 
from the Sikhs and to find food ; at last Khojah Baksh took her to Kohat 
about forty kos (say eighty miles), where his own family was. Both he 
and his father came to her, swore solemnly that they considered her as 
their guest, arid gave her their signet rings as pledges, saying, “So long 

- as you keep these no one ean prevent your doipg anything you choose.” 
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ig,” said Khojah Bakeh’s women, ‘took refuge with us, we should bo 
ound to protect it!” = : 
Mrs. Lawrence only keptthe rings two or three days. In the meantime 
Major Lawrence wrote to her to stay where she was, as he could not 
answer for what might happen at Peshawur. Fresh emissaries came 
in from Chattar Sing, whom the troops now declared their intention of 
joining, and sent to demand their arrears of pay, carriage for their 
aggage and all the guns! Major L. of course refused, until the old 
Governor, Gulab Sing Povindhia, who remained staunch, entreated him 
to give them their arrears of pay, in order to get rid of them. This was 
done, and they sent to inquire of Elahi Baksh, the Commandant of 
Artillery, if he intended to fire on them as they passed his lines. He re- 
plied that he would not, untess they offered to touch the guns, when he 
would. They departed, but soon came the news that the Hindustani 
Paltan, composed of Panjabi Mussalmans were going after them; the 
Commandant came and said he could not prevent them, they had been so 
Yong brethren that they must follow the Sikh troops. They attempted to 
take the guns, the artillery joined them. Major L. sent out his new 
Patan levies of about 3000 men, instead of fighting they began to quarrel 
among themselves, and wanted to plunder the house. “No order was any 
longer obeyed, the guns were turned against the house, and the shot came 
crushing through the verandahs, : 
- The old Governor entreated Major L, to fly there was nothing else left 
to do—for the Sikhs afterwards acknowledged that they meant to kill 
him, Ife collected all his servants, and with Lieutenant Bowie and about 
thirty Afghans of his guard mounted and rode to Kohat. It was about 
. eight in the evening and pitch dark; three days after he had arrived at 
Kohat, Chattar Sing sent for him. Before leaving, Sultan Mthammad 
had sworn most solemnly that, if he took refuge in Kohat he should be 
safe, and had promised to send them either to Multan or to Bhawalpore. 
A steamer arrived at that very time, but Sultan Mahammad would not 
let them go, flattering himself that by keeping them he might prevail 
on our Government to give him Peshawur! A more idiotic act no man 
ever did. Now he was helpless, and could not prevent Major L. from 
being claimed by Chattar Sing. 

One night she heard her name called repeatedly; she went out, and 
found Mr. Thompson, the apothecary, who bronght a letter from Major L., 
saying that Chattar Sing had sent for her, and desiring her to come or not 
as she liked; but adding, that it would be much better for our Govern- 
ment to have only one party to deal with. She immediately resolved to 
fe; and sent for Khojah Baksh, who came the next morning. She met 

‘im in the garden, told him that she had her baggage packed and wanted 

. carriage. He refused to let her go, but she said she would, and that if he 
objected, she would send for the large Sikh guard, who were on the other 
side of the hill, having only sent a small guard over to the fort where 
Mrs. L. was. ‘Then he made difficulties about carriage, and would not 
get her any mules or an elephant, and. refused to let a neighbouring 
village supply her with camels. She got ready, however, placed her 
children ono own, elephant, and the European woman in the Palki, and. 
mounted her horse. -When Khoja Baksh came he looked very sulky, and 
asked why she was going to ride. She said, because she was going to 
Peshawur to rejoin her husband. He objected to the length of the way, 
but at last. accompanied her. His women wept bitterly when they came 
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or three days at Peshawur, and then marched southwards, The Sikhs 
treated her with every respect, but she was lodged in a fort og,the Jelam, 
while Major L. and Mr. Bowie were each kept by different Chiefs at 
some distance. Hach Sirdar wished to have some hold on our Goverue 
ment. For three months Mrs. Lawrence was never allowed to go out, 
except into 2 small court about twenty feet square, where she could wall 
up and down between the sentries, five of whom were placed over her, 
Luckily she had a few books and her writing materials. 

Her children thrived perfectly during their captivity, and of course 
beguiled many a weary hour, her spirits and courage never failed. Sultén 
Muhammad is now in Afghanistan, but it is not likely his brother and 
sworn foe, Dost Mahammad, will suffer him to remain there. When his 
faithlessness and treachery were first reported, none of the Afghans here 
would believe it; they all said no Mussalman could do 80, and some 
added, that bad_as he was, he was not such a fool. 

April 28th.—Wednesday morning, we rode to Hasan Khan’s, my ayah 
having brought me word the night before that his youngest child, an 
infant of about two or three weeks old, was ill, Hasan Khan rushed w 
to meas usual to help me off my horse, and asked me to go within, 
heard sounds that at first I mistook for singing, but on drawing near [ 
found all the women scated on the ground, round the lifeless bo: ly of the 
poor little babe, and raising the wail for the dead. I sat down on. the 
ground by the poor mother—three or four strangers were present. She 
seomed to address her child in a sort of low, plaintive chant, mingled 
With ‘sobs, in which the other women joined, bursting out now and then 
into a loud cry of grief, which brought tears into m: eyes. It was most 
touching, even though no one present, probably, felt any great distress, 
exce ¢ the poor mother, yct Leila had wept until her features were quite 
swollen. 

I wish I could give you an exact idea of the, wail, their strong hare 
moutous voices divested it of anything harsh or uni leasant, but it was so 
wild and melancholy as to touch one’s very soul. en they ceased and 
covered the poor little babe’s face, Hasan Khan came into the outer 
court and prepared a little charpai whereon to lay it. I told them that 
one Le one was now in heaven with God, and therefore it was well 
with if. : 

Leila repeated what I said in Persian. Maazulla Khan, one of our 
Subadars, a fine-looking Mulla, and some of the attendants, now entered 
the court, Hasan Khan carried away the little body, lifting it tenderly 
in his arms, and all the women rose up to look through the half-closed 
door, and see all they could of what was going on. C, came in as a spec- 
tator, Maazulla turned up his crimson and geld sleeves and washed the 
Jittle corpse, and then laying it on ahigh bed in the middle of the court, 
swathed it in new white cloth. he men left, and the women then came 
forward to look at it once again. ‘I took leave and rode to the Mission 
Compound, while C. followed the little body to the grave. F 

A day or two after Ali Reza Khén came to see us, and waited while we 
had motning worship, during which, to my great surprise, he knelt down 
with us. I thought it was from politeness, but C. said it was mote from 
a, vague feeling of superstition, thinking there was some benefit to be got 
by joining in any kind of prayer—the same sort of feoling that prompted 
his own guide, Shabudin Kn his second return to Jellabad), to go up to a 
naked Hindu faqir half mad,-and ask ‘his blessing, to which the devoteo 
responded by eracking his knuckles over his head, stroking it and mut- 
Sa J CPecKing his Knuckles Over his & I 
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You will hardly believe that our Sergeant: Major's wife (an Trish 

* Papist) gave a rupee to a Mussalman fagir to pray for her child when it 
Was sick: 
+, 1 have sie heard of a curious instance on the Bombay side, where a 
rich Balt annually makes the Tabut (the tower carried abont during the 
Maharram) in eompliance with a vow made by his great-grandfather, 
who having sought the help of his Hinda deities in vai, at last obtained, 
his desire, on appealing to Hasan and Huseyn, and consequently vowed 
thee me family should, for four generations, keep up this observance in 

ir honour. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Wrpnespax, May 2N0, we started for Simla. As wo had been so long on 
our way to Morinda (only forty miles), we started as soon as the storm 
would allow us, to perform the remaining half of our journey. We passed 
many fine Banian, Pipl, and other trees, some of which appeared like a 
spovies of oak, and others somewhat like chestnut trees. You cannot 
imagine how refresling and delightful to us it was to see trees again, 
especially of such size and beauty, after the long fast we have had from 
them. It rained a good deal in the night; and the next morning J awoke, 
and found o line of dark, and as I then thought, low hills, in frout, 
showing we were close to Kalka, I had the greatest inclination to get 
out and walk, but I was swiftly carried wp the hill amid a crowd of 
camels, horses, siises, palkis, and people, to the door of Matthews’s Hotel. 
There we breakfasted. 

Jhappans were brought, and my husband ond Mr. C. mounted their 
horses. A Jhappan is a kind of arm-chair with a canopy and curtains; 
the canopy, &c. can be taken off. A short pole is slung by o. leather strap 
between the side poles, both in front and behind: it is carried by four men 
in single file, each of whom bears one end of a short pole on his shoulder. 
For a journey one bas eight men; but at Simla, where every one keeps a 
Jhappan and Jhappanis, they have five men, and a mate who steadies the 
Thappin, holds an umbrella, and enacts the Grand Seigneur in comparison 
to the others. : 3 : 

In winding up the bill we saw some beautiful flowers—one eapecially, a 
smull tree, covered with clusters of the richest scarlet blossoms. It was 
species of Keysu or Dak: there were also abundance of large pomegranate- 
trees in full flower, and white roses in protusicn. The shape of the hills 
is not very beautiful, nor very yaried. They have bony ridges at the top, 
and flat sides, and are-rather wanting in massive grandeur of form. They 

‘stood out so sharply from the bright, blue sky, that they gave me the idea 
of pasteboard or fictitious hills; but they were hills, and that of itself was 
sufficient to make them delightful in our eyes, wearied with more than 
two years of sandy plains. . 

Near Kasduli there was the most beautiful view I have yet seen, 
extending as far as Simla, the barrenness of the hills being relieved by the 
beautiful variety of light and shade caused by a storm in the distance. __ 

The scenery became wilder and more beautiful after we left Kaséuli. 
‘We passed a mad faqir kneeling in the middle of the road, and throwing 
pebbles over his shoulder down the precipice, We passed Sabathu, 
ensconced among the hills abové us, and when the moon rosé, it clothed 
the harren mountains withlicht and beauty. Isaw ameguificent meteor, 
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crossed a stream, from which rose perpendicularly the grandest precipice 
I ne saw. It was in deep shadow, with the moon shining bright 
above. 

Next day we rode to Syri, the road being much of the same character 
as the preceding evening, wild and barren. These hills are remarkable 
for having no valleys; they are a jumble of mountains ; one is, as it were, 
all the time in the very heart of the hills, you descend to a mountain tep. 
You wind in and out, sometimes on ridges just broad enough for the roa 
with magnificent precipices and views on either side. Almost every ledge 
is cultivated; the huts are perched like seabirds’ nests wherever there is 
a sufficiency of level ground to hold one- 

At Syri we had breakfast, with plenty of wild raspberries of a bright 
orange colour. The hills became more wooded, and the scenery more and 
more beautiful. We were delighted with the gigantic scarlet tree rhodo- 
dendron, which they say is not known in England. The mountains were . 
now partially clothed with fire; and the view of one mountain-ridge 
rising behind another, with not a plain or valley to be seen, was very 
grand. The snowy range was quite hidden by the hills we were ascend- 
ing. As weentered Simla, the beautiful shady walks reminded me some- 
what of Sehwalbach. We proceeded along the winding Mall, meeting 
crowds of people and finer bonnets than I had seen for many a day. The 
jhappanis amused me much, as they: are dressed uniformly according to 
their master and mistress’s taste. Most of them are in plaid tunips and 
trousers edged with red, looking like magnified little boys; but others are 
in long robes, generally black down to their feet, with deep red borders, 
and red caps; so that the first man having a wand in his hand, they look 
like a company of magicians. There were children.in cots, and children 
on ponies, no wheeled carriages of any kind being allowed here, and ladies 
of all ages in jhappans and on horseback. We met Lady Dalhousie riding 
with two mounted orderlies of the body guard after her. , 

Colonel B.’s house is at the other extremity of Simla, about three miles 
from the entrance, and beautifully situated. We were most kindly 
received; and found everything most comfortable: curtains to the windows, 
papered walls, red furniture, and a thousand other things, especially a 
good fire, which reminded us of England. We saw hailstones the size of 
marbles, the remnants of the storm three days ago. It is unusually cold 
for the season, May being gencrally the hottest month at Simla, 

We met Lord Gough on Sunday evening in one of the walks. I was 
quite’ charmed with his soldierly figure, benevolent eountenance, and 
venerable white hair and moustache. . 

A certain major, commanding a cavalry regiment, lived in a certain 
Gurn (Sikh Priests) house near Jallender. He lived vent free, had the 
Gurn’s excellent house, garden, bullocks, and herses, in fact everything. 
He paid for it by lending all his influence to support the said Gurus, 
solemnly walking with him in an idolatrous procession, while, contrary 
to the express regulations of the service, six trumpeters of the regiment 
opened the march, and as somie of them were doubtless Mussalm&ns, they 
must have been much disgusted at being so employed. 

Thave lately heard a story of Lord Hardinge and the Chief Commis- 
sariat Gomasth4 (agent). Lord H. found that the sum charged for the 
repair of his camp equipage, including all the tents of thedifferent secre- 
taries, &c. &c., amounted to the enormous sum of 15,000 rupees. He 
sent for the Gomasth4, svho came in 3 great frisht. He isa very wealthy 
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say. There was once a cow, whose owner got a cowherd, and allotted 
him so much money to feed the cow with. The cow got thin, so her 
master got a second cowherd. She then grew worse, so he got a third, 
and the cow died. The Company is the cow. When they wanted the 
tents repaired they sent for an inferior Gomasthi—he made his profit— 
they sent for me to superintend himn—I made mine—they scent a serjeant 
to superintend me—he made his.’ The officer advised him, when sent 
for by Colonel Benson, to say nothing, but merely to present the paper 
signed by three officers, that the repairs were well done, and at the 
proper price. He did so, and the Company paid the 15,000 rupees ! 

Wednesday, May 16th.— We dined at Lord Gough’s, now no longer 
Commander-in-Chief, for last night the “Gazette” arrived announcing 
Sir C. Napicr’s arrival on the 7th. 

We went on about two o'clock ; the forest, although it has been greatly 
spoilt by clearing away the trecs, yet becoming more beautiful every step. 
At Simla, which is in the Company’s territory, not a tree can be cut 
down without the permission of Mr. Edwardes, as Governor-General’s 
agent; but here, where the land belongs to some of the petty hill rajas, 
there is no such protection. The people burn the trees at the roots, as 
an easy way of making them fall and of manufacturing charcoal at the 
same time. We halted ut a lovcly shady spot and rested there. Such 
pines I never saw, those in Murope are slender dwarfish things in com- 
farison, these are as gigantic as the hills they grow on. We rode on to 

‘seu, where there is a Bungalow; walked with some of our party to a 
kind of promontory, from whence the view was magnificent on either 
hand. 1+ was only disfigured by strips of rag hanging on the bushes, in 
honour of a detestable idol of black stone. When we asked the people 
how they could worship a_stone in this manner, one man replied, that if 
the Chokedar were ordered to do so, it should all be rooted up! We found 
quantities of a beautiful white sweet scented creeper, which we had seen 
hanging in festoons in the forest, wild thyme, and many Pretty wild 
flowers; but the sun had now set, and the scene was no longer so glorious 
as when we arrived in the afternoon, with a deep Neapolitan sky above 
our heads, and the richest purple shadows on the mountains, contrastin; 
with the fresh green of the leaves dancing in the sunlight, through whie 
we caught vistas of the snowy range beyond. 1 am a little disappointed 
in the snowy range; itis so distant (200 miles off) that it is not half so 
beautiful as the view of the Alps from the ramparts of Berne, where 
they are near enough to show the varied hues in which they are 
bathed by the setting sun. Enjoyed a good fire; but though so high 
(9000 fect), it was only pleasantly cool. Saw a line of fire on one of 
the distant hills, where they were burning the brushwood to prepare the 

‘ Jand for crops. We all rose by dawn, and bade adieu to our friends, a8 
the heat of the sun, almost immediately after it rises, obliged us all to 
hurry on our respective ways. We reached Simla about half-past nine. 
On the road. we met numbers of men carrying three to four planks each 
(gencrally slung. across the shoulders, and resting on the small of the 
back), which they were bringing down to Simla for sale: they get four 
annas (sixpence) for each plank. ; 

- Monday, May-21st.—We all rode to Annandale along a most beautiful 
road, winding through the woods till it reaches the valley, Found Hasan 
khan, who has pitched his tent in this lovely spot under the gigantic 
pines. Heand his mer greeted us with joy, and accompanied us through 
the narrow valley, showing us the new tea plantations, 2 Governmental 
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We saw the cheerful fire by Hasan Khan’s tent far beneath us. He and 
his people seemed greatly to enjoy being onee more among the hills, 

The Hindustanis are very apathetic to scenery. I have never known 
one stop to admire anything. My husband cross-questioned a Chaprasi 
(from Delhi I think) to find if he had any a prectation of the beauties: 
which surrounded him. Not in the-least, ie said the pain in his legs 
in running up and down hill with’ messages was not to be expressed, and 
that if it were not for the wants of his stomach he would not stay here a 


day. 
Major Mackeson called in the morning. He is a man of such truth and 


integrity, and so thoroughly manly, that I always see him with pleasure. - 


He told us of Licut. Herbert’s gallant behaviour at Attok. When they 
could hold out no longer. the Nizim-u-Doulah, Eiad-u-Din Khén, an 
Afghan Chief, who has always stuck to us most faithfully, and the Shah= 
zadeh Jammur, resolved to eseape to the Khaiber, by letting themselves 
down from the wall, and crossing the river on massaks (goat-skins, in 
which water is carried). Mr. Herbert was to have accompanied them, 
but there was a sick European sergeant alter by name), who was too ill 
to make the attempt. The Afzhan Chief endeavoured to persuade him to 
give himself up to the Sikhs, but he refused to do so, thinking that his 
inferior rank would not protect him from their vengeance. In spite of 
the man's selfishness Mr. Herbert gallantly resolved to share his fate. 
The Chief escaped, and he and the sergeant fell into the hands of the 
Sikhs, who were so enraged at his having deranged all their combinations 
by hoiding out so Jong, that they refused to give him a tent, half starved 
him, and threatened to put him in irons, . i 

When Prince Jammur and Kiéd-u-Din Khin came into the cdmp 
(which they did long before Mr. Herbert's release), and related this beha- 
viour, whigh they could not at all understand, Major Mackeson said he felt 
proud of his countryman. a 7 

Sir H. Lawrence camo to see us directly on his arrival here. He com. 
plains bitterly of the plundering that has been going on by officers ag 
well as men, m the Panjab. He is a most warm-hearted man. 

The other day, at Lahore, a Rajah was married. According to custom 
Sir H, Lawrence sent him a present, on the part of the Government, of 
1000 rupees, whereupon he received a rebuke for his lavish expenditure, 
They make a man Governor of the Panjab, and cannot trust him to spend 
1000'rupees. We cannot govern India hike England. If we are to be 
Kings of the East we must act like Eastern Kings, and there is nothing 
natives {especially proud and lavish Sikh or Afghan Chiefs) consider as 
more indicative of nobility than the open hand. 

There are so many false reports on all kinds of subjects, that, whenever 
I can get a really authentic version of any fact, 1 encrally record it for 
your benefit. For instance, some say that Lord Gough wished_to retire 
to Virozpar after the battle of Firozshahar, and that Sir H. Hardinge 
refused, and said, the army should remain on his responsibility; others 
say, that Sir H. Hurdinge wished to retire, and Lord Gough rofused. 
Neither is-true. : 

Among those who voted for a retreat was Major = Accompsnied 
by Colonel ——, he went to Sir Hugh Gough, and said, “ Sir, T think it 
my duty earnestly to recommend our retreating to Firozpér,” Sir Hugh 
replied, “ Never! I’d rather die on the spot. I'll fight them to-morrow, 
and beat them!” Colonel ——— then reiterated the same advice; and 
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standing, and esked him if he wished to retreat. “Never!” was the 
answer; “ here have numbers of men, even general officers, been plaguing 
me to retreat, and. I’ve told them I would rather leave my body in the 
feld! We'll conquer or dic where we are. You know that was m 
answer?” he added, as the latter came up; and Colonel —— was oblig: 
to confess that it was the case. Sit H. Gough forbore to expose him. 
The Governor-General took one responsibility on himself; but it was that 
of refusing to let the Commander-in-Chief attack the enemy that day, 
before the arrival of Sir John Littler from Firozpir. : 

Everything here wears the appearance of autumn. It is, in fact, the 
« jell’ of the year; for the trees are dry, and the leaves strew the ground. 
Last Sunday there was a beautiful sight from Mrs. Lawrence's windows. 
The jungle on the opposite mountain had_ been set on fire in many places, 
cand the flames: spread and ran up the ridge of the hill, burning fiercely, 
and looking most _Picturesanes ‘The Hill people do this, although it is 
forbidden, as it makes the land fit for tillage. It burnt for two days and 
nights. Leopards, hyawnas, and great baboors with white beards, all 
occasionally eome up out of the jungle, close to Mrs. L.’s house. 

Mrs. Lawrence told me that she was at Simla, as a young girl, twenty- 
three years ago, when it had lately been annexed to the Company’s terri~ 
tories, There ware only four houses here, and the Governor-General’s 
Agent discouraged people from coming up. 

June 14th.— ined at the Governor-General’s, Lady Dalhousie is 
very tall and extremely fair; she was very becomingly dressed in crimson 
silk, trimmed with magnificent black lace. I found her courteous and 
friendly in her manner, and if she is ever otherwise, there is this great 
excuse for any coldness on her part,—that the “ Tndian ladies” generally 
know so little how to behave, that she has several times met with the 
greatest rudeness from them. When she first arrived, Lord Tardinge 
gave a ball in her honour in order to introduce her to the ladies in Cal- 
cutta. Instead of the company rising to receive her, as common polite 
ness dictated, every one kept their seats; not one came forward to receive 
or welcome her, and conscquently she very naturally declined having 
them presented to her. 

. The rains have set in, and we got wet through on Wi etneeeey. evening, 
gond. Mr. C. called: he is very pleasant, Told us an aneedote of M. 
Rudolph,.the Russian Ambassador at Venice, whom a friend of his found 
ia bed one day at three o’clock in the afternoon :—‘ Comment, Monsieur, 
@tes-vons malade?” was the inquiry. ‘Du tout, Monsieur,” was the old 
‘Ambassador’s answer; “mais c'est aujourd’hui ma féte, et ma femme 
me racnage unc surprise,’ end so he sta yea in bed to be out of the way. 
"They had no children, and the dear old ady had done this regularly for 
forty years. 

Sir Charles Napier is come, and we met him out riding. He says his 
foult shall not be leniency. I know an instance in which an officer of 
high standing disagreed with him on a certain point, and wholly failed in 
bringing over to his views; but on further consideration, the Commander 
in-Chief wrote a most frank note, manfully saying, “ I was wrong, and 
you weresight.” How few men possess this gentleman-like candour? 

Saturday, June 23rd.—The rains have now fairly set in, and the-hills 
arc ten timesemore beautiful than they were from the rich colouring and 
varied light and shade. Went with the Henry Lawrences to see Mr. 
Edwardes's Native School. Mr. Edwardes is the commissioner of the 
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ia most creditable. They read easy English sentences, and understood. 
what they read; their Persian and Hindui writing, and-their progress in 
arithmetio, were all good. In the district schools nothing is attempted 
beyond reading and writing Hindui and arithmetic, but this is a great 
deal if one considers the complete ignorance of the people. In one district, 
at the foot of the snowy range, called, I think, Pannur, the people, who are 
the wildest and most sayage of all the hill tribes, vehemently opposed the 
introduotion of a school, fearing, as they said, the wrath of their gods. 
Tt was with great difficulty that a Pandit could be found who would go 
among them. Mr. Edwardes at last succeeded, and the pupils have made 
greater progress than in any other of the district schools; the parents now 
complain that their sons look down upon them for being so ignorant. 
Mr. Edwardes, the different Hill Rajas and Ranas, are as yet the only 
subscribers. The Heir Apparent of one of the Hill States was present, 
with his interpreter, who was educated at the Benares College. The 
young Rajah, who is a ward of our Government, is an exoeedingly idle 

7, and was well lectured by Sir H. Lawrence, who added some kind 
words of advice to him as we came away, The pupils were of all classes 
ond ‘all ages, some bearded mon, some little creatures not higher than the 
elbow... 

Sunday Evening.—We were taking a little stroll when we perceived the 
svoods filled with monkeys. Frightened at our approach, they scrambled 
and tumbled down the trees into the “ khud” below by dozens. A ttle 
hysna came into the verandah the other night, but instead of catching it, 
the, servants chased it away. Did I tell you of the fine eagle I foun 
sitting on the path one morning, The bold bird allowed me to ride within 
a few paces of it, and then slowly and majestically, rose and sailed away. 
One sees many beautiful and strange things in nature here. We are forty 
miles from the foot of the hills, yet the whole air is darkened sometimes 
for two or three days together by dust from the plains, which hides the 
mountains like a thick fog. On the evenings of rain days there are 
bond fide fogs as thick as they could be in Scotland. @ noticed elouds 
the other night hanging more than half way down the mountain beneath, 
yet iltumined with the golden rays of the sun that had apparently set, for 
There was no other trace of his presence. ‘Lhe hills at Simla are covered 
with rhododendron trees of immense height, and on many the beautiful 
crimson blossoms still remain. Had a beautiful ride ronud Jacko in the 
* evening. Lver since Sir Charles's arrival I make a point of reading the 

general orders. The proceedings of a Court-martial at Wazirabad were 

recently sent to the Commander-in-Chief for approval. He wrote “ Con- 
rmed-—I cannot say approved, for I never read such inefficient. pro- 
cordings in my life,—Court, officiating J udge-Advyoeate, and evidence, 
all inefficient!” ; : 
‘Wednesday, July 4th.—Mr. Herbert rode with me, in the evening. Ho 
told me that Attok was so completely commanded from the river, that he 
wrote to Major Lawrence, that if he were besieged, he could not hold out 
four days. Thanks, however, to the bad soldiership of the Sikhs, he was 
besieged ineffectually for fifty-four days, without a practicable breach 
peing effected. His garrison was composed entirely of Afgh4ns,-and he 
spoke very highly of their personal bravery, aud of the Nizam-u-Doulah, 
without whom, he said, he never could have kept them together. He 
aaid all the Afghans spoke of my husband, all knew him, and all liked 
him. One Khaiber chief, in particular, used often to talkof him. When 
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any, and thus he had no hold on his troops. C. thinks he ought to have 
foreed the Baniahs to supply him with what he wanted. 

This would have enabled him to hold out, and would have saved them 
from the utter ruin which befel them, on the capture of the place. So 
the Afghans departed. About twenty Khaiberis, who had acted as a sort 
of body-guard, took leave of him with tears in their eyes, pressing for- 
ward to shake his hand, and make a diversion, while he attempted to 
escape. The European sergeant, who was with him, was reduced to a 
state of childish weakness, both of mind and body :—on this account Mr, 
Herbert could not accompany the Nizam and the other chiefs, who crossed 
the river on massaks. He could easily have swam but for the same 
reason. There was a Sikh camp on either side of the river; Mr. Herbert 
and the sergeant passed one of them, Boing in the dry bed ‘of the river, 
but were seized by a patrolling party. The Sikhs treated Mr. Herbert 
very ill, and gave him no tent for the first six days: and used to threaten 
and abuse him, but the Afghans all came to comfort him, and assured 
him that they would not suffer the Sikhs to touch him. These were not 
men of his own garrison, who had joined the Dost, but other Afghans. 
He thinks the lower orders in Afghanistan generally like us. He told mo 
one pleasing trait of the Sikhs. It seems that their officers are in the 
habit of beating the men: once at Peshawur, a Sikh Colonel was about 
todo so in Mr. Herbert's presence, the latter stopped him and said :— 
“Tt never does any good to beat men, speak to them, that is enough.” 
When he was a prisoner, some of these very men interfered, when their 
comrades were reviling him, saying, ‘you must not do so, he is a very 
good Sahib, he would not suffer us to be beaten at Peshawur.’’ Mr. 
Herbert said, the anxiety of the Nizam about his family, who were all at 
Feshawur, was most painful to witness. ‘They got away into the Khaiber, 
where they remained in safety. é 

‘Thursday, July 6th.—Mrs. L, and I went to teaat Mrs. Colvin’s, Mrs. 
Colvin’s house is situated very high, with a very steep, bad path up to it, 
and a magnificent view of wooded mountains opposite. No pen can give 
any idea of the fairy-like beauty of these hills, in such a glorious moon- 
light as we had last night; so brilliant that the olive green of the rhodo- 
dendron, and the dark colour of the pines, was clearly distinguishable, 
and every object as distinct as by day, while the distant mountains were 
bathed in a:flood of silver light; the road winding with a view, first on 
one hand, then on the other, and sometimes on both, and a sheer preci- 
pice of nearly 100 fect beneath. Simla (which hangs, as it were, on the 
side of the hill, one house being so completely beneath another, that 

ou_see men sitting, and mules feeding on the roofs of houses, on a 
level with the pathy looked very pretty, with its lights and tires, some- 

’ thing like the view of the Auld Toun of Edinburgh. 

‘The weather is most lovely, we have showers now and then, the hills 
are clothed with the freshest green, and the rhododendrons have, most 
unusually, flowered a second time. Mrs. L. and I were very much 
amused, early this morning, by watching numbers of huge apes, the size 
of human beings, with white hair all round their faces and down their 
backs «nd ghests, who were disporting themselves, and feeding on tho 
green leaves, on the sides of the precipice, close to the house. Many of 
them had one of two little oncs, the most amusing, indefatigable, little 
creatures imaginable, who were incessantly running up small trees, 
jumping down again, and performing dll sorts of antics, till one felt quite 
‘wearied with their perpetugl activity. When the mother wished to fly, 
she chucked the little ote undexher arm, where clinging round her body 
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thirty to forty feet, and ran at a most astonishing rate down the khad, 
eatching et any tree or twig that offered itself to any one of her four 
arms. ‘There were two old grave apes of enormous size, sitting together 
on the branch of a tree, and deliberately catching the fleas in each other's 
shaggy coats. The patient sat perfectly still, while his brotber ape 
divided and thoroug ly searched his beard and hair, lifted up one arm, 
and then the other, and turned him round as he thought fit; and then the 
patient undertook to perform the same office for his friend, . 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


I nave a great many stories to tell you about the new honours. The ard 

Dragoons are much disgusted at two C. B.’s being given to the —th, and 

say that ‘“‘it is a premium for misconduct.” At Gujrat Lord Gough sent 

Major Tucker to tell Colonel —— with one wing of the —th to charge a 

body of Sikh horse, and thus redeem the character of the regiment.” He 

said that they were too weak. Major Tucker, Deputy Adjutant-General 
said, “Then take that wing of Irregular Cavalry.”’ “J don't think,” 
* said Colonel ——-, “that even then we are enough.” “Then,” said 

Major Tucker, “V’'ll give you that wing of Regular Cavalry.” “Oh, 

wo are not strong enough even then.” ‘ Well,” said Major Tucker, “yt 

have given you the Commander-in-Chief's message,” and then rode off. 
It is most exciting to ride on the Mall just now. Every one is so full 
of the Brevet, and almost every one displeased either at what he himself 
or his friends have not received, or at what others have got; soif Iam 
infected with the general spirit you will not wonder, So difficult is it to 
avoid catching even the expressions one hears, as well as the sentiments, 

that it is a struggle to preserve the purity of one’s mother tongue, an 
not to speak and write @ la militaire. So if-any camp phrase slips out 
unewares, you must. excuse it, and believe that I shall be as shocked at 
myself as you could wish. Others have received promotion, simply 
because they happened to be on the Steff of the Governor-General or 
Commander-in-Chief. 1 am very glad Mr. Herbert was rewarded, but 
certainly Mr. Lake ought to have had double, for his services were very 
great, and Mr. Herbert's defence of Attok, though very gallant, was un- 
successful. Mr. Bowie, who was made prisoner at the very beginning of 
the campaign, is, I believe, to have a brevet majority assoon as he obtains 

his Captainey. : 

The Governor-General is said to have been quite disgusted at-the lists 
he had to forward for honours; but these instances of injustice to others, 
and disgrace to the army, can never be avoided until-the custom ceases 
of bestowing honours on men simply because they hold certain staff 
appointments like the aforesaid brigade major. ‘The only remedy is to 
require a statement of the services for whic! such honours are claimed, 
and to specify them in the “Gazette” in which the promotion or dis- 
tinction is granted. 7 

Wednesday. — Mrs. Lawrence told me the other day that the old 
Mussalmén Ayah whom she lately engaged, is the Jemadar,of ail the 
aAyahs in Simla, and when they hold a Panchdyet or council, she has 
(IU think) a quadruple portion of rice, &e.. They hold Panchayets on 
many occasions; for instance, if a master or mistress behave ill, the 
servants give notice to each other, and not a servant of any description 

that unfortunate individual get. Mrs. Lawrence also told me that 
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Now that servants are on the fapis, did I ever tell you that just after 
the annexation, I asked my little Ayah, who is a native of Loodiana, 
if the people were glad when Loodiana was taken by the British? She 
said “Very.” I inquired why? She said formerly she could not wear 
such clothes as she does now; that every one was “ vary poor and very 
airty.””” If there really has been this change under the British rule, 
there can be no doubt of its stability. I have made a drawing froma 
rough sketch of Mrs. Lawrence’s, of one of Chattar Sing’s soldiers. No 
wonder they outmarch us. Each man carried his bedding on his head, 
and on the top of that his shot-bag, a bundle of Atta and Dal (flour and 
dried pease) at his back, his pot of Ghi (melted butter) in his hand, and 
his blanket thrown over his musket. When I showed it to General 
Ventura, he said the Sikhs were the most hardy soldiers he hed ever 
known. On coming off a long march, they will set off to a village eight 
or tcn miles distant, if they can buy their food for a paisa less there than 
on the spot, and then think nothing of going two or three miles in another 
direction to bathe. He has known them march two and three days without 
food, except a radish, or anything they might chance to pick up by the 
way, without complaining. 

Hearing that ‘3. Rudolph was very unwell, Mrs. Lawrence most 
kindly invited her to come up and stay with us. We expected them ‘all 
Friday, and got everything ready, but the o not, and on Saturday, 
about'eleven, I received a letter from Mr. Rudolph, saying that his poor 
swife had arrived in Kasauliso much worse, and in such a state of exhaus- 
tion that she could not be moved. I therefore resolved to go to her. 
Haying a jhappan at the door ready, I started about two o'clock, carrying * 
with me a small box of clothes and the Grasscutter with my soddle. Mrs. 
Lawrence went out and got arrowroot and portable soup, which I took 
with me. It was a pleasant afternoon with a cool breeze, so that I did 
not feel the heat much. There is a wonderful increase in the beauty of 
the hills since the rains, and especially on a cloudy day, when the varying 
shadows from the clouds lend them a furthercharm, They are all cloth 
in green, and where the sun shone on the verdure, it was of a brilliancy 
that made the emerald dull in comparison, Near §; (the first stage) 
the sides of the road were covered with a large broad-leaved plant, with - 
beautiful large white flowers, that made the air heavy with their eweet- 
ness. There was abundance of a. plant with small yellow flowers, and 
remarked that round it fluttered innumerable tiny yellow butterflies, that 
Jooked like flying blossoms, while a larger white butterfly hovered near 
the white flowers. If butterflies generally correspond in colour with the 
flowers they frequent, it must be a great protection to them against birds 
and other enemies, Further on, the hill-side was covered with Cactuses, 

. looking like gigantic chandeliers. 

1 got out at the Bungalow, took some milk and the cake I had brought 
with me, and then picked up “Baber,” whom I had posted there a day or 
two before for Mr. Rudolph. I had Rut on my habit, and when the moon 
rose I mounted about thtee and a half kos from HaripGr, and rode to 
Sabathu, which is three kos beyond. The hills are covered with balsams, 
white-and Jilac wild geraniums, &c. It was a lovely night, and at first I 
enjoyed myride very much, My careful young Sais amused me by turnin; 
round whenever he came to a hole in the road, and waving his hand 
towards it, to ‘warn me ‘to avoid it; the precipices below the Haripar 
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Sais nor I had ever been in Sabithu before, and we could not find the 
Padre Sahib’s houso. We scrambled up to places where the houses looked, 
as if they had flown down, and were sitting in the grass like fieldfares, 
instead of having been built up in the ordinary way; for it vas not elear 
how the materials could have been carried up, and having got there, we 

ad to come down again. At last, at ten o'clock, we resthed. the 
Mission-house. It was so hot that I could scarcely sleep. 

rose early and enjoyed the lovely view; the house is on a hisolated 

hill, with range above range of hills rising in front of it, and their spurs 
approaching towards it on all sides. Geraniums grow in large srnubs all 
round the house, and with the other garden flowers are met by the wild 
balsams, and form a sheet, of blossom. Mr. Morrison had been down to 
Kasauli, and gave an improved account of Mrs. Rudolph, but agreed with 
me that it was quite right to proceed on my journey, although it was the 
Sabbath, for Mrs. Rudolph was nearly worn out. I had left my Jha; ‘is 
to rest at HaripGr, and now sent them on ahead, and rode with Mr. 
Morrison to.the chapel, where he has English service at seven o'clock, and. 
then went on my way. I never saw such a profusion of wild flowers; the 
hedges aré full of most beautiful convolvuluses of the largest size; deep 
blue, China blue, white striped, blue and white with the lower part pink, 
bright lilde and purple, then the petunia and wild geranium, white jasmine 
covering the trees, a beautiful hlac flower and a delicate white creeper, 
besides numbers that I cannot describe. The soil seems chiefly red clay, 
and of a bolder character than at Simla, with small streams whose murmur 
was a refreshment to my ear. There were lilac Babul trees. We lost our 
way, but some Kulis pointed out the right one; I rode ‘to the stream, and 
was then very glad to get into my jhappan. Sabathw is fully thirteen 
degrees hotter than Simla. Kasanli, again, is about 2000 feet higher than 
Sabathu, which is only 6000 feet above the sea Jevel; but, from being so 
much nearer the plains, it gets some of the hot winds, and is not 
s0 cool as Simla, though much cooler than Sabithu. It was a lovely 
morning, and I thought, if creation, though under a curse, is so-fair, how 
much more beautiful should be the flowers as well as.the fruits that 
spring up. in the second creation—the renewed heart of man. Frait 
alone is not enough, there must be all that “is lovely,” as flowers are 
to the eye. I arrived at Kasauli about eleven, found the poor bal 
crying in the verandah. She immediately put out her arms tow. 
me; Mr. Rudolph came out, and was so much affected that he could 
scarcely speak. Mrs. Rudolph knew me, but was so weak that sho could 
not say above afew words. The first thing I did was to take the room 
furthest from hers, and remove the children to it, so that she eould not 
hear ther incessant crying. Mr. Rudolph ley down and slept. He and 
the Ayah are both nearly worn out. Then I nursed baby while the Ayah 
slept. . 

On Monday, September 8rd, I got letters which Colonel Birch and Mrs, 
Lawrence had sent by a Jhappani, telling me of dear C.’s being ill, but 
begging me not te go down until I heard again. At night the poor baby 
was worse, and the Ayah and I had to carry her about a long time. ‘a 
made a fire on the floor of the dressing-room, and gave her some arrew- 
ee Paria Rudolph was very ill ali night, and delirious. Htr head was 
shaved. -. 

Wednesday, September 6th.— Rede to Sinowr wherd the Lawrence 
Asylum is, Mr. and Mrs, Parker were most kind. Mr. Parker showed 
mae the school. The children were at their breakfast of bread and milk, 
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him. The head boys, who are styled scrjcants and corporals, have gardens 
of their own which they keep very nicely. The situation 1s most lovely, 
and the air very fine. Tn the afternoon baby was better, and the first part 
of the day Mrs. Rudolph scemed so too. She evidently knew me. I asked 
her if she could think of Christ, but could not distinguish her reply, but 
she looked assent when I spoke of His thought and eare for her. I was 
rubbing her hand and arm, which were rather cold, though her head was 
still very hot, and she said, “I rather like your warm hand.” ‘These 
were the last words I heard her speak. In the evening she was worse. 
The next morning Mr. Parker came with a Jhappan and carricd off baby 
to Sinowr, thinking the change would do her good. 

Thursday, 6th.—Heard a good account of my dear husband. In the 
evening Mrs. Rudolph was so evidently worse, that Mr. Rudolph said to 
me, “1 fear this will be her last night.” She had great difficulty in 
swallowing, her teeth being clenched, and it required two persons to feed 
her: Iheld her head straight while Mr. Rudolph gave her the sago or 
chicken broth. The quinine seems to have no effect. They gave her port 
swine in the sago. I did not go to bed, for I persuaded Mr. Kudolph to lic 
down every now and then, as J had slept in the day. Dr. Healy came 
about midnight; we expected her not to survive till morning, and on 
Friday at 7 o'clock Dr: Healy thought she might live two hours. She was 
incessantly moving her right arm and throwing it over her head. Her 
eyes now Closed, she breathed more gent] , and perspiration broke out 
over her head in the night. At night Dr. Healy began to think that there 
might be a shadoy of a‘hope, from her lasting so long, and tried a blister 
all over her head. Mr. Rudolph was much exhausted. She took nothing 
all Friday till the evening, when we again tried a little broth, butin vain. 
I got Mr. Rudolph to tie down, and worked to keep myself awake, and la} 
down for about two hours in the middie of the might. When I returne 
there was a great change in her countenance, her hands and arms were 
quite cold, and her breathing scarcely perceptible; we watched by her, 
but the spirit took its flight so gently that we could not tell the exact mo- 
ment of its departure. There was not cvenasigh. We put the poor 
body straight and elosed her eyes, and then I sent a note to Dr. Healy. 
She must have expired about 3 o'clock, A.M. Wewere all struck with the 
sweet expression of perfect peace which had settled on the countenance, 
Dr, Healy sent for Mr.-Morrison, and Mr. Parker kindly had the coffin 
made and grave prepared. 

The next morning, Sunday, September 9th, soon after seven, we pro« 
eecded to the burial-ground, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Parker, Dr. Healy 
and Mr. Rudolph, on foot, and I, the Ayah and children, in Jhappans, 
It was a lovely morning, and a lovely road winding ‘through the woods, 
which were so filled with wild flowers that the Jhappanis gathered an 

* enormous bouquet for me, with which, when the pall was removed, Dr. 
Healy. completely covered the coffin. They reminded me of the light 
thrown. by Christian hopes-on the darkest. moments of affliction, for tho 
black covering was almost hidden by their gorgeous hues, The bury- 
ing-ground is beautifully situated half-way down a hill sloping to the 
éast, yith the spurs of the opposite mountains advancing towards it on 
every side. * Mr. Morrison made a short impressive address and prayer; 
the coffin was then lowered into the grave, and after it had been partly 
covered in, we Seft it in sure and certain hope of a glorious resurrection 
to eternal life. I was so tired that I fell asleep after breskfast. He 
closed the evening with reading and prayer. The poor little babe, who 
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A more perfect model of a missionary’s wife than dear Mrs. Rudolph 
never expect to see. She was an excellent linguist, speaking several 
dialects, besides reading and speaking Hindostani perfectly. She was 
80 indefatigable in teaching the orphan-school, that she never left her 
house but two evenings in the week, and I used to think an excess of 
patience the chief defect in her method of teaching. She was a devoted 
mother, and even injured her own health by her ceaseless watching over 
her little boy. She was also an excellent housewife, having retained 
the German custom of looking after everything herself, and often making 
some little primitive dainty for her husband or guests with her own 
hands. Her order and activity were equally remarkable. She was never ! 
idle, and yet. she worked and read more than many who have no Tegu- 
lar employment on their hands. She told Mr. Rudolph, after she was 
taken ill, that she thought love of dress and want of charity in speech 
had been two of her besetting sins. When he related this to me after. 
her departure, it was so contrary to all we had ever seen of her, that 
neither of us could forbear smiling. It was probably from her being 
on her guard against these two sins that she was s0 manifestly free 
from them. Her dress would have beep not only plain, but.poor, had 
it net been for the spotless ncatness and cleanliness which marked every- 
‘thing about. her; and I never knew any one of whom it might be more 
truly said that her speech “ was always with grace seasoned with salt.” 
No ong could be half an hour in her company without feeling that she 
was a child of God. She constantly spoke to her servants, and to any 
native ladies she happened to visit, concerning the way of salvation; 
and I never remember an uncharitable or frivolous expression from her 
lips. My husband often remarked, after spending. the evening with Mr, 
aud Mrs. Rudolph, that he never saw any one whose expression of coun- 
jenance and conversation bore more strongly the impresa of holiness. 
There was such a combination of unspeakable sweetness and heaven- 
born dignity about this naturally plain and unpretending Missionary’s. 
‘wife, that ho said he always felt unworthy to gaze at her, and that it 
enabled him to realize Acts vi. 15. She was only twenty-nine when God 
took her to his upper sanctuary. 
Monday, September 10th.--On leaving Kasauli, we went along a ridge, 
to which five others formed parallels—~all of them cut out in terraces, 
and well cultivated, with the narrow rocky bed of a stroam below. It 
is very beautiful to see a line of white cloud strongly illuminated by 
the sun lying between two ridges in deep shadow, so that the out- 
line of the nearest one is as sharp as light and shade can make it. 
Started about half-past three, and had a very pleasant journey to Simla, 
which I reached yery tired about eight o’clock. i 2 
Friday, September 14th.—Dr. Hare came last night, and said baby 
could not live, unless a Dhai (nurse) were procured for her; and as it 
is almost impossible to get one here who will leave the place, Mr. Ra- 
dolph determined to start ramediately for Loodiana, which he did after 
breakfast. He is much cast down, ut resigned. I received a very 
warm letter from Mr. Prochnow, enclosing one to Mr. Rudolph. Mr. 
tudolph having left the Church of England and the Mission at Kote- 
ghar, has made no difference in the warmth of feeling of these good 
ncn towards each other, which is a delightful thing to see, 
€. walked in, to my great astonishment; he had met Mr. Rudolph on 
the way, who told him many things about his dear wife. He said she 
very detail regarding the orphan-school, the amount of 
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_ atked her if she had any fear of the Judgment? She looked at him 
with surprise, and said, “I know that my sins are forgiven me, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ.” Another time, when the Doctor thonght her 

uite unconscious, Mr, Rudolph said to her, “ Who is Christ!” Ina 
clear deliberate tone she answered, “The Eternal Son of God” 1 ean 
hardly believe that she is gone from among us; and I thank God for 
having permitted me to help her and comfort her sorrowing hnsband, 
for they are truly His children. 

Saturday, September 29th.—Major Herbert gave us a breakfast at the 
second Waterfall, we started soon after six, on horseback—we both en- 
jeyed the beauty of the acene, which was atly enlivened by patches of 
elie nt red scattered here and there. ‘These were fields of Prince of 
Wales’ feather, the seed of which is here used for bread, and they re- 
minded us of the lovely fields of rape-seed near Dresden, which formed 
such gorgeous masses of yellow. We breakfasted merrily under a paul (a 
tent without walls, just like two cards leaning against each other). After- 
wards I got myself carried into the bed of the river, to enjoy the shade 
and fresh breeze, and C. caught two young Hill women, and made them 
sit tome. When he told them he wanted them to come with him to a 
Jady, one looked him fall in the face, and being satisfied, followed him. 
1 sketched them both—one, a fine, well-made young girl, with a very sweet 
expression, told us her name was Mangila, and that she was the wife of 
a Sepahi in the Ghurka regiment. ‘The other was the wife of a seryant in 
‘Chota Simla, where they both lived, and whither they were carrying the 
enormous bundles of sticks on their heads for their own use. They were 
both dressed in tight trousers and vest, veil, and nose-rings. Those of 
Mangila were of gold the large ring is only worn after marriage. You 
ever saw a more graceful, ladylike little creature than Mangila, with a 
soft voice and most grreeful action. We then went on to the old Temple. 
Tt has a figure of ‘at the door, and on the lintel was the blood of a 
goat, which had beon syhyificed to that abominable Sheitan in the morn- 
ing. ‘The carvings are ‘sry curious—the arabesque part elegant, but the 
figures grotesque. One represents a man reclining on a wreck, a female 
servant fans him, another =P lies what looks like a shovel to the soles of 
his feet, and two musicians blow enormous horns into his ear. There are 
horses with two heads, one feeding, and the other keeping-watch; a sort 
of centaur with a man’s head, and the body of a horse or camel, it is 
difficult to say which. There is a little temple like a dog-kennel near 
it, for some smaller Déo, or idol. The place in the centre, which I 
took, for a, tank, is for burning incense or ghi, and has a fire-place in the 
middle. = - 

Monday, October ist.—Started at six, and rode to Mahaseu Forest, 

‘ about four kos distant, where Major Lake, Mr. Forsyth, and Mr. Bowie 
give a large pic-nic. Not. a Jhappani was to be had, in spite of C.’s 
popularity. This was exemplified the other day; the —— were about to 
start, and wanted seventeen Kulis; not one could be found. The Babus 
declared there was not ‘one in Simla, the Governor-General had taken 300 
to Nakanda: Mr. Thomason had 300 more to carry his luggage down 
the hill, My husband found our friends in this strait, so he rode’ off to 
the Bazar, ‘The Babus immediately said, “Oh, if you want the Kulis, 
here they are;’” opened a door, and out of a dark hole came seventeen as 
athletie Knlis as one could wish to see, whom he carried offin triumph, 
Why they. had hid themselves, is moré than I can tell you. 

To return to our picnic.e Capt. Hungerford told me a story relating to 
the fathor at Dr John (rant. oi@aleutta. The said father was a High- 
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visiting his haymakers, he sat down urider the shadow of an veld tower 
and fell asleep. He dreamt that he saw an old friend who had long been 
dead, and who held out his hand to him. Knowing that his friend had 
been dead some years, the old gentleman felt reluctant to take his hand ; 
upon which he said, “If you ever-had any friendship for me, I entreat. 
you to take my hand.” Mr. Grant pare his hand, which was firmly 
seized, and he felt himself violently pulied up from his reclining position 
and dragged forward. He awoke with the shock, found himself on his 
feet a few paces from the tower, which immediately fell with a crash, 
and must have buried him in its ruins, had he been still sleeping. 

Heard of the arrival of our boxes, which left England in February, 
reached Allahabad 16th July, and Loodiane 29th September. The delay 
of the bullock train, owing to the insufficiency of carriage and bad- 
ness of the roads, 1s shameful. A fortnight is ample time for the 
journey between Allahabad and Loodiana. 

Sir Charles Napier has expressed his resolution. to put down gambling ; 

one or two officers are now awaiting court-martials for this vice. ‘There 
can be little doubt that if he remains in India, he will be the cause of 
unspeakable good to the army. i : 
_ An evening or two ago we met the Chief out riding, who desired to be. 
introduced tome. He is a most fascinating old man, with a very sweet 
lively voice and manncr. I never saw a man more devoid of pretension 
of any kind. There is not the smallest Jewish look in his face, except 
to the vulgar eye, which considers everything as Jewish with a beard 
and aquiline nose; his features are far too delicate, the mouth pecu~ 
Harly sweet (like his daughter's), and the hair and beard soft and 
silky. When we dined there on Tuesday, 19th, owing to my not re- 
ceiving 2 note, we were half an hour too late. He got up from takle, 
and came out to hand me from the Jhappan, like any other host, m+ 
stead of sending an Aide-de-Camp. It was 2 small party of twelve. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hodgson, of the ist Sikh Corps, told my husband 
that, during the last campaign, he was riding along one morning when 
he heard two shots fired atthe head of the column. He galloped up, 
and found that an officer had actually fired twice at an unarmed man, 
who was @ little in advance of the column, and was preparing to fire 
upon him again. Filled with indignation, Major Hodgson turned to Mr, 

_ John Lawrénce, and cried, “ This is murder; as a magistrate, sir, I call 
upon you to put a stop to it.” Mr, John Lawrence immediately inter- 
fered. Major Hodgson then desired a Naig ‘and four to lay down their 
arms and go up the hill after the man and bring him gently down, so as 
not to alarm him. They brought him in a terrible state of alarm. Major 
Hodgson questioned him, but he gave no answer. A woman rushed 
and threw herself at Major Hodgson’s feet~it was her poor deaf-an 

uM BONS 

Monday, 8th October.—The Goverttor-General, in the kindest manner, 
offered my husband the command of a brigade in the Nizim’s service. 

Sunday, 21st October.—Major H. of the —th Native Infantry, has just 
been cashiered for gambling and deliberate falsehood. It was a wonder 
how he had escaped being brought to a court-martial before. (Oge can- 
not but feel for his wife). On earing: the sentence she went te the house 
of Mrs. M‘Murdo, Sir Charles Napier’s daughter, and persuaded Majors 
Kennedy and M‘Murdo to go down to the chief’s house td ask him to see 
her. This he refused, as-it could not by any possibility be of any use, 
cand ld only be a most painful scene. The chief had just received a 
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This poor Jady is 2 widow with several young children, and dependent on 
this, her eldest son, for her support. Sir Charles said, “It may be thought 
a fine thing to be Commander-in-Chief, but nothing can make up for these 

ainful duties.” He was quite overcome, and burst into tears, and never 

id tears better become a fine old soldier. After a time he added, “ But 
what can I do? I must do my duty! Iam ready to help both theso 
ladies to the extent of my power,” and he then promised to head a sub- 
scription for her, as well as for Mrs. ——, should the former require it.* 
Sir Charles is full of deep feeling: but ho does not avoid his duty 
pecause it is a painful one. 

" Monday, October 22nd.—Started about one o'clock for Fagu, on our 
way to Koteghar. The way to Fagu seemed interminable, and in spite 
of the moonlight, the forest was in some places so dark, that I could not 
see the road at all, and nearly went over the khud at a sharpturn. It 
was a most romantic ride, now in the moonlight, and now in darkness, 
through this magnificent pine fcrest. 

Sir H. Elliott told muy husband a ludicrous story of the water sys- 
tem, which Mr. Woodcock introduced into onc of the prisons, where it 
‘was by no means appreciated by the prisoners; for on the visiting magis- 
trates entering, they beheld an old gray-headed Subadar, who had been 
imprisoned, probably, for debt, standing with scarcely a garment under a, 
water-spout, shivering and loudly crying, “ Dowai! dowai! justice! 
justice! gentlemen, I have served the State fifty years!” 

The next morning we procecded by the upper road to Nakanda. Tho 
lower road is fifteen miles, the upper only eight, but over all but impas- 
sable mountains, Mrs. Lawrence and I were carried in dandies, a sort of 
rude hammock. C. helped himself up by Baber's tail, and it was a won- 
der to me how cither’man or beast kept their feet, for the path varied. 
from eight to twelve inches wide, and the precipice of many hundred 

. feet was almost perpendicular. When we reached the top, our bearers 
placed us on the ground. We could not get out of our dandy, for the 
pole in our laps kept usin. ‘Tho whole of the rest of our march lay over 
one immense strawberry-bed, (would the fruit had been in season!) 
through most lovely woods of firs, and holly-oaks, from the former hung 
Jong streamers of a delicate pale green moss, three feet and upwards in 
length, which covered the trees like vegetable stalactites. 

It is very difficult to convey in words a sense of the extreme beauty of 
the scene, or the enjoyableness of the expedition. No wonder we found 
it cold at Nakanda, for it is upwards of 10,000 feet high. Luckily Colonel 
Bates, whom we met there, had brought with him two puppies from Kulu, 
black, shaggy, fat things, just like nice bears, I carried one in my arms 
for about an hour, it was so warm—tike a living muff. The roof of the 

_ Sleeping rooms were fall of holes, but we made glorious fires of pine- 
wood, the brightest and most delightful of all fires. Colonel Bates joined 
us with his dinner and company: and with warm wadded gowns and 
shawls we were soon very comfortable. 

‘The néxt morning we again sentthe scrvants and children on, and pro- 
eceded up Hutta, upwards of 11,200 feet high; the road was frozen hard 
in many places, and such arcad! Mrs. Lawrence went on her pony. I 
in my jhappan, but we ought both to have gone in dandies. The view 
from ‘ho summijt is truly magniiicent ; Lmadea sketch, more as a memo- 
randum than as a representation of it. We saw Jamnutriand Gangutri, 
whence the Jamna and the Ganges take their rise. We came down intoa 
wood like an Engli ho: withs: lades, and he all 
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sweet smiling valley with crops of every. varied colour—red, orange, 

yellow, clothing the terraced sides of the hills. ‘The villages are remark. 

ably neat and picturesque, with slated houses two stories high, the upper 

one for living, the lower for a storehouse. Hay was also stored up in the 

arms of old trees. I saw some Prince. of Wales's feathers fully two feet 

Jong. Kotghar lies at the end of this valley. No wonder dear Mrs. - 
Rudolph called this “a yery amiable spot.” 

Spent a few hours most pleasantly with Mrs, Prochnow and her swect 
children, Mr. Prochnow was absent in Kulu, She showed us a Tartar 
praying-wheel, which I drew. Every Tartar carries one: it is mach like 
a child’s rattle. Is it more irrational to pry by machinery than by rote? 
She then took us to the girls’ school, which contains ten or twelve children, 
Two of them—a girl of sixtegn, from the borders of Chinese Tartary, 
named Elizabeth, and another of twelve {an orphan)-—are Christians, and 
appear to be real converts. A third, of the name of Khirli, was frightfally 
beaten by her parents for professing her belief in Jesus, Her sweet, 
melancholy, thoughtful face touched us much. May the Lord stand by 
her and strengthen her, and enable her to confess Him before men! ‘The 
children are clothed and paid for their work, and this is the only induce 
ment to the parents to scnd them. Mrs. Prochnow said she had not the 
least doubt that a real work of grace was going on in this dear child’s 
heart, We heard four of them read the Scriptures fluently in Hindu, 
Mrs. Prochnow then took us back to her house. After clothing and pay- 
ing the children, she has about fifty rupees left from the profits of their 
work... She said of reaching “‘es ist gar keine Rede davon.” No con- 
gregations can be collected in the daytime. You may enter village after 
village and not find above one man in each: they are all in the fields. 
The distance between each is also a great obstacle, but Mr. Prochnow 
makes a point of speaking to every individual that comes to his honse. 
In their evening rides he also stops in the villages, and the people being 
then at leisure, will listen to him. They also aro in the habit of rofenring 
their quarrels to him, and he takes advantage of every opportunity o: 
recommending the gospel tothem. Hardly any of them can read. 

The neighbouring Raja of Kunasn (or some such name) refused to 
allow a school on his lands, for, said he, ‘I can neither read nor write, 
and I do not see why my subjects should.” Ho even punishes those who 
send their childrea. Mr. Prochnow says that when accused of idolatry, 
the people usually answer that they do not worship the image, but ithe 
god whom it represents (the Romanist evasion), and whom they believe 
to dwell in it after it has been anointed and consecrated by _the priest. 
Similar ceremonies are used in consecrating their temples. The priests 
are sometimes Brahmins, sometimes of lower castes, They occasionally 
pretend to inspiration, foam at the mouth, behave like madmen, and 
pretend to prophesy, Mr. Prochnow has seen them in this state. ‘here 
are very few females; plurality of husbands is the generdl rule, except 
where a man can afford to purchase a wife exclusively for himself, In- 
fanticide is abolished in the. British territories, but is supposed to exist 
secretly under the native Rajas. There is no other way of accounting for 
the paucity of women. The ehurch here consists of only six, incladins 
the two Christian girls, and there are none (out of the female school) of 
whose conversion the Missionaries have any hope, te 

‘We went by a difterent roard—a very lovely one-—with wood and rocks, 
and little-streams. .E rode on far ahead; enjoyed a lovely view of the 
Sunset lighting up the snowy peaks; and the remembering bears and 
lcupards, rather wished myself at the bungalow! Left Simia. [twas vere 
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of green, which they wore when I last passed them. The road was 
crowded with men and mules, for the Governor-General goes down. to- 
morrow, and the Commander-in-Chief’s camp on the 6th. All the bunga- 
lows are full. At Haripar I mounted Baber, and we rode to Sinour (the 
Lawrence Asylum). It was a long ride, and i was very tired and sleepy. 
We sawa most lovely meteor. Just as the stars were rising, J was 
attracted by a star of extraordinary brilliancy and size, when it began to 
move, and ‘rose with a swift though stately motion to the zenith, then 
turned and sailed over the hill-top. 

Mr. Parker kindly welcomed us. After breakfast the next day, he 
took us over the schools. After secing the rosy English-looking girls, he 
showed us a poor little child, wasted toa skeleton, and brought up in a 
dying condition from dysentery. Her ara and hand were like a bird’s 
claw. She was indeed, as Mr. Parker said, ‘‘a specimen of what the 
plains do for children.” My husband cross-examined the boys. They 
answered well, read well, sang tolerably on Hullah’s system; but what 
pleased me most, was their respectful open manner. They are evidently 
well trained as well as taught. : 

Remarked tho abruaptness with which the hills descend to the plains. I 
left the hills with regret, but I was glad to.see the plains again, reached 
Morinda about eight, and started about six. Reached Loodiana about 

m-fire. The regiment was on parade, and seemed to me to look better 

an ever, I was quite pleased to see so many of the native officers and 
non-commissioned officers come up to me: one of the former ran_a little 
way by uy palki, and I sent my salam to the whole regiment by him. 
©. stayed behind to see the men, and I went on to the Cracofts’, who 
received me warmly, After breakfast three more of the native olficers 
came to make special salam to me. The trees on the lines and in the 
garden here are very much grown and improved. I have been away just 
six months. It was quite cool this morning, but is now like a hot 
summer’s day in England. 

Saturday, 10th.—I drove with Mrs. Rothney in the camel-carriage to 
see the Governor-General come in, and- made a little sketch of our light 
company, drawn up in. front of the kotwali. It was a pretty sight, as a 
crowd in 2 native town almost alwaysis. In the evening we dined at 
Lord Dalhousie’s tent—a large party of forty-five, but only six ladies. 
The tents are very spacious, but lined with dark yellow cloth, which has 
not a handsome appearance. 

Friday, November 16th.—The Commander-in-Chief’s camp came in. 
Many visitors, and sad complaints of hill tents, te which Sir Charles, in 
his zeal for reform, has reduced all the dignitaries, who have hitherto 
Yuxuriated in two double-poled tents a-piece! I went to Hasan K.’s 

. before dinner. Leila Bibi has got a son, a beautiful baby just seven days 
old, so I went to rejoice with her. I had great difficulty in showing them 
the impossibility of accepting a pair of magnificent emerald earrings. 

In the morning ©. took me to see the Shahzadeh Shahpur and his 
Grother Nadir. They are most gentlemanly in their appearance, and 
both very handsome. Three of their children, two boys and a little girl, 
‘were sitting outside in an enclosure of flowers, learning to read. Shahpur’s. 
Tittle son came in and took me into the Zenana, where the Begum mother 
of the two princes met me very cordially, and introduced me to the wife 
of each prince, begged me to come very often, asked me divers questions 
as usual about my father, mother, sister, &c. 

Monday. -November 19th.—Rode to the Commander-in-Chief’s camp to 
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— No wonder, with their broad ‘streets, young trees, and little 

gardens. ; 
Wednesday, November 2ist.—Packed. After dinner Mr. Bean, Mr. 

Cracoft, and Mr. Rothney, all helped me in the kindest manner. At last 

re started with much pain at leaving a house where we haye been so 
appy- ° 
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Reactep Lahore on Saturday, November 24th. Colonel} Garbett, being 
commandant of artillery, has a house to himself, which few officers have 
here; he is a most kind host. The view of the citadel is very picturesque, 

Monday, November 26th.—We all went to the ‘Soldiers’ Garden” 
formed by Sir H. Lawrence; it is very extensive, laid out with much 
taste with. both vegetable and flower beds, rustic seats, a labyrinth, a 
place for gymnastics, a racket-court, two or three tigers, one of which is 
the largest and finest I ever saw, and a coffee-shop at the entrance. It is 
open to all, and is most creditable to its generous founder. An immense 
vmery has just been erected. 

_ Tuesday, 27th.—Colonel Garbett drove me, C. and James rode, to the 
citadel, very picturesque and extensive range of buildings, erected by 
Sehangir. It contains so many courts that it is almost as much a maze as 
the labyrinth, and great part of it is now used as barracks for European 
and Native troops. We went to Dr. Login, who has charge of the oung 
Maharaja and of the palace and its contents, including at present end 
Chattar Sing, and Shir Sing. Dr. Login led us to the armoury, whic! 
contains a ponderous mace, said to be that of Rustam himself, and then 
to the Motimanda, Runjit’s treasury, which was dormers. a mosque, and: 
in. which the seales for weighing money now occupy the place of th 
kiblah, though, I suppose, without any intentional sarcasm. Dr. Login 
opened the chests and showed us trays full of jewels, of which I admired 
the pearls most, as many of them were of perfect shape, and all of fine 
colour, sorbe as large as buck-shot; but most of the emeralds, though of 
immense size, were full of flaws, and the diamonds generally ill-ent. The 
Koh-i-Nur surpassed my expectations, it is of great brilliancy, and will, I 
hope, soon be a crown-jewel of the queen’s. Nadigshah took it from one 
of the Hindu temples in the Dekkan; on his murdéy, his general, Ahmed 
Shah, founder of the Afghan monarchy, whose name and title is engraved. 
on an immense uncut ruby, as Duran-i-Durani, seized his jewels and took 
them to Kabul. Ranjit got the Koh-i-Nur and others from Shah Shujah 
by pure treachery and fraud, so that our title to it is certainly as good as 
that of any of its former owners. Tho old treasurer, on giving it up to 
Dr. Login, congratulated himself on getting rid of a charge that had cost 
the blood of so many men. We also saw a magnificent coat embroidered 
with pearls, and a baldrick of emeralds, made for Shir Sing, but he was 
murdered before it was quite finished; the sword of Holkar and that of 
Vazir Fattih Khan, eldest brother of Dost Mahammad, who was murdered 
at Kandahar by Kamram, with many others. panes 

In the Toshakhana, or treasury of robes, shawls, &., we saw the arms 
of Ranjit, consisting of a cap and shirt of chain-armour, a steel headpiece, 
shield adorned with pearls and diamonds, bow, quiver, sword, guns, and 
spear; also his throne and-footstool of gold, a gold chair, and a set of gold 
vestels, gharras (pitchers), lotas (drinking vesselg), &c. The Toshakh4na 
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of black staff, with divers steel quoits fastened. in it, This is a weapon 
peculiar to the Akélis. Govind’s sword is also here; Runjit Sing was in 
the habit of performing puja to it every morning. 

‘Wednesday, November 28th.—James came with me on an elephant to 
Dr. Login’s apartments in the citadel to draw some Sikhs. I sketched 
six, several of them very fine-looking mem One old man had been 
keeper of the robes to Runjit for forty years. Idrew him sitting, and 
then wanted a tine-looking younger man, who is Jemadar of Orderties, to 
stand by him, but he said if he stood people would take him for the old 
man’s servant, In vain I said he would be taken for his son. He was 
very unhappy until I offered to draw him on a separate shect of paper, 
when he shouted and skipped for joy in so ludicrous a manner that James 
and J both burst out laughing. 

Enjoyed an excellent view of the Governor-General’s arrival, his tent 
Deing just opposite the tower in which we were. It was a very pretty 
sight as the cavalcade wound along the double line of troops, and the 
numerous elephants added greatly to the effect. After breakfast Dr. Login 
took us to visit the little Maharajah. He was in the Shish Maha, or Glass 
Palace, a very lofty apartment, open on one side to the court, the walls 
and ceiling are covered with a sort of mosaic of little mirrors and colours. 
The back opens into his slecping apartment, which is of the same deserip- 
tion. Dhalip Sing is about cleven years old, with beautiful eyes an 
nose, but the lower part of the face is too full. He met us at the door 
and took Dr. Login’s hand; a gold chair was set for the little prince, 
afd a silver one on his left for Dr. Login. We did not stay long, ‘but 
returned home through the narrow streets of the city, which are most 
impassable except on an elephant. Something led us to speak of the 
example of our Blessed Lord as the best test for any action; James 
remarked that there seem few circumstances mentioncd in the Gospels in 
which His example could apply to us, and yet no cireumstance can 
bappen to us in which we cannot judge at once how He would have acted. 

Friday, November 30th.—The little Maharajah having ex pressed a wish 
that [should draw him, James accompanied me on an elephant at gun- 
fire. Dhalip Sing passed in an open carriage and four, with his hawk on 
his fist, escorted by some of Skinner's horse; so I took a sketch of the 
town, or rather of Runjit’s Tomb and the Jamna Masjid. We saw the 
Commander-in-Chief and his staff come in, and then proceeded to the 
fort, where we breakfasted with Dr. Login, and then went to the little 
Maharajah, who was richly dressed in yellow velvet and silver, with a 
sort of crimson tunic underneath, and magnificent pearls round his 
throat. I took a sketch of him and several of his attendants; and he in 
return sent for two native artists, who made hideous representations of 
J. and me. 

Saturday, December ist.—James and C. went to the Durbar; Sir H. 
Lawrence went to fetch the Maharajah, and Sir H. "liot received him on 
alighting ; and the Governor-General met him at the door of the tent. 
Dhalip looked very handsome and reyal. About fifty-three trays of pres 
sents were givén to him, besides khillats or dresses of honour, and pre- 
sents to all the people about him. Lord Dalhousie returned his visit in 
-state a few days after; but it seems almost a pity that the Governor- 
General should have acted on the kindly impulse which prompted him to 
treat the little prince as a sovereign, for both he and. his attendants will 
be proportionably disappuinted’ at his being sent away to Fattihghar. I 
believe he bas 2 reyense of two lakhs (£20,000) per annum allotted 
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see the Toshakhana. It was curious to‘see the interest with which Sir 
Charies drew and poised each celebrated weapon, and the lively curiosity 
with which he afterwards inspected the jewels. Being rather tired, I sat- 
down a little behind the rest of the party, when he came to fetch me, that 
I might see everything ; and when Texplained, he said kindly, “Oh, 
but these are worth seeing twice.” The Chief was delighted with the 
Koh-i-Nur, and measured it on his pencil*case, marking the length— 
upwards of 14 inch—with his aide-de-camp’s sword. Did I tell you of 
the two bridal veils, formed of strings of pearls, for the bridegroom, not 
for the bride, and the pummels of gold and diamonds? Some European 
soldiers were present ; and it was pleasant to see how they listened and. 
enjoyed the Gommander-in-Chict’s jokes. They were illuminating the 
streets as we came home. 

Monday, December 3rd.—We took Mrs. M‘Murdo to sce Ranjit Sing’s 
cenotaph. Itis not yet finished. It is a very elaborate building; but I 
suspect that some of the mosaic-work and carvings have been transferred 
from old M@hammadan tombs, Ranjit’s tomb is in the centre of the 
building, covered with green Kashmir shawls. The Granth (or sacred 
book of the Sikhs) is on one side also covered with shawls, and both are 
hung with wreaths of scented flowers; while a man stands night and day 
with a chouri, to Keep. off the flies. As Runjit's body was burnt, this 
tomb can only contain his ashes. en 

This reminds me, that in the citadel we saw some relies of Mahammad 
and his successors: a print of Mahammad’s foot on a marble slab; some 
of his teeth (invisible, being buried in sandal-wood powder), and some 
of his hairs—good stout reddish hairs, that may have belonged to a chest~ 
nut horse; also his turban, and that of Ali; the whole in a glass case, 
adorned with wreaths of marigold, and watched by a°zealous Saiad with 
long black hair and beard. Dined at the Governor-General’; the tenta 
were exceedingly cold. The Governor-General mentioned how much ho 
had been strack with the regal manner of the little Maharajah. It is 
indeed most remarkable. At the Grand Durbar the other day, after a 
littla whispered conversation with Dr. Login, Dhallp Sing turned to 
Lord Daihousie and said with childish sim; licity in English, “I am very 
glad to see you here.” In one sense the Governor-General was the last 

erson whom the poor little prince should have rejoiced in seeing at 
ahore ; but as respects his future life and happiness, he has been his hest 
friend. Dr. Login mentioned, that he was convinced that the little Maha- 
trajah fully snioyed the feeling of personal security at present. He must 
remember the fate of his little predecessor, Purt&b Sin; + ason of Shir 
Sing’s, who was murdered when about his own aye. jord Dalhousie 
expressed his displeasure that none of the Sirdars had been near the little 
prince; adding, “It is avery bad compliment to us, if they think we 
should not like it.” Iwas also glad to hear him say, that he thought the 
‘Taj worth coming from England to see; and declared it was‘ mere affec- 
tation to think otherwise ;”” for many seem to think there can be nothing 
worth seeing in India. 2 le . : 
have known a gentleman six weeks close to a most interesting native 
city, and never take the trouble of entering it. ‘5 > 

‘Tuesday, December 4th.—Mr. Montgomery drove me to the ‘Shalimar 
Gardens, where C., James, and Captain Hodson joined us. Mr. Mont- 
gomery made the fountains play. ‘his is really a lovel garden for hot 
weather. It consists of three terraces, one below the of! er, with canals 
full of fountains down the principal walks, a lake, likewise full of foun. 
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‘A Hill Rani and her little son, a fine bold little boy, about twelve, came 
to make salam to my husband, The Rani made no scruple in showing 
her face, but stepped out of her Duli before every one, and sat with us all. 
Teing a widow she was almost entirely dressed in white, and her chip and 
under lip covered, very much like a nun’s head-dress, or that of a widow 
of the middle . She was an intelligent-looking woman, end assured 
me that she and I were ‘ham-shir’ of one milk, i.e., sisters. C. had met 
them on one of his journeys from Simla, as they live between Rupar and 
Loodiana, and they now came to ask him to introduce them te Sir H. 
Elliot, with a vague hope of bettering themselves in some way. The 
little Chief was dressed entirely in yellow, and attended by two very fine 
looking Sikhs. He asked me to play to him on the piano, and the whole 
party listencd with curiosity to an instrument hideously out oftune. In 
the afternoon,.C. accompanied Mrs. M‘Murdo and me to take a second 
sketch of the little Maharajah in the dress he wore at the Durbar, as I 
thought Lord Dalhousie would like it better, He looked extremely hand- 
some with a sirpesh, or aigrette, of diamonds, and wreaths of pearls in his 
turban. His hawk is always in the hall, and when he drives out he 
carries it on his wrist ; it is a mark of royalty. : 

Wednesday, December 5th—James drove me to the Soldiers’ Garden, 
where there was a féte for the troops. They had tea, games at football, 
a. donkey race, and divers other diversions, before we arrived: it was 

- pleasant to see many of them walking about with their wives and carry- 
ing their little children. ‘Ihe Governor-General left just as we arrived. 
The little Hill Chief was there, rushing about and shaking hands with all 
the ladies, The evening was conclu ed by beautiful fireworks, There 
was a fountain of fire, which playcd, I should think, for more than half 
an hour, and rockets with no sticks n them. We returned to dine and 
dress for the Installation of the Bath, to which we drove about nine 
o'clock. The Governor-General’s tent has been made still larger than on 
Monday, being supported on four poles. We entered between two lines of 
European soldiers. The Governor-General’s throne, raised on three steps, 
was it the centre of the long side of the tent, opposite the door; on hi 
right a chair and footstool for the Maharajah, and on his left one for Lady 
Dalhousit. The Knights and Companions of the Bath sat on either side 
of the passage from the door, and behind them the sirdars on one side; the 
ladies on the other, with the whole background filled up with officers in 

very variety of rich uniform. r 

The Commander-in-Chief warmly greeted his old antagonist, the Amir, 
Shir Mahammad, of Sind, who was placed just bebind him; but when 
T4j Sing, who is said to have held back his troops at the battle of Sobraon, 
appeared, he cried, ‘“14j Sing! I won’t sit by him—he is a traitor.” 
Lord Dalhousie was ushered in by a procession of Chobdars, or mace- 
bearers, some with short gold or gilt maces, like little bolsters; some with 
Jong ones, and some with curious things of gold, representing fans of pea- 
cocks’ feathers. I think-the Pope has just the same. Then came the 
Aides-de-Camp, private sceretary, &ec., and the Governor-General in his 
civil uniform, - He looked very well, and made a short animated speech. 
Sir. Napier and Sir D. Hill then led in Sir W. Gilbert, preceded by 
Colonel Mountain,-with the insignia on a red velvet cushion. All made 
three reverences as they came up, and General Gilbert being seated, Sir 
D. Hill and Sir H. Lawrence went to bring in Sir H. Elliot. The two 
knights knelt, and Lord Dalhousie invested them with the insignia of 


What a pity this fne’old military Order is thus extended to civilians, 
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thing singularly anomalous in rewarding both in the same manner. _ A 
that remains ofthe royal family of Lahore were present, and comprised 
only a little child of four years old, son of Shir Sing, and an elder half- 
brother of his. 

Thursday, December 6th.—I will just give you a sketch of the Panjab 
revolutions. Ranjit died, and was succeeded ‘b his son, Kharrak Sing, 
who was imbecile, and poisoned by his son, Nao Nihal Sing, who, return. 
ing from his father’s funeral yre, Was grievously if not mortally wounded 
by a beam which fell upon him in passing ander a very lofty gateway. 

e saw the place, and though some say it was done purposely, yet the 
gateway is so lofty, and the difficulty o: aiming a beam aright so great, 
that such e elumsy contrivance can hardly be supposed. He was taken 
care of by the two Rajput brothers, Gulab Sing and Rajah Dhyan Sing : 
the latter my husband says was the handsomest man he ever saw. They 
suffered no one to enter his chamber until he was dead, in which ‘con- 
summation it is supposed that they assisted. His mother, Rani Kour 
Chand, then claimed the supreme power, which was contested by Shir 
Sing, @ pseudo son of Ranjit. The Rani was beaten to death by her 
slave-girls, who threw her out of the window into a small court which 
we saw. Shir Sing then became king, but was assassinated at a review 
by Sirdar Ajit Sing, at the instigation of Dhyau Sing, who under pretext 
of presenting his carbine to him, shot him. His little son, Partéb Sing, 
was sought out and murdered. The two conspirators, Dhyan Sing and 

jit Sing, returned to the city together in a carriage, and Ajit having 
“his hand in,” stabbed Dhyan Sing as they passed under one of the 

ateways, He was pursued by Hira Sing, the son of Dhy4n, and fell 

ighting, Sucheyt Sing, brother of Gulah and Dhyan, the most honest 
and gallant of the three brothers, fell in action about this time. Rani 
Chanda then brought forward Dhalip as a son of Ranjit ; but her brother 
Jewahir Sing haying caused: the only real gon of Ranjit then living, 
Peshoré Sing, to be ent to pieces and east down a well at Attok, the 
tropps became enraged, and ordered him to come to a review. In vain 
he scattered gold and bangles among them, and entreated them to spare 
his life; in vain the Rani accumpanied him, and endeavoured to save 
him ;, one valley missed him, the second brought him down. The recent 

you know. : 

Dr. gin took us to the tower where Chattar Sing, Shir Sing, and his 
brethren are confined. I drew them on the roof, with a shemianah or 
canopy over us, a European sentry walking up and down on one side, and 
a Sepahi on the other. Chattar Sing is said to be rather an honest man. 
The expression of his countenance was yery sad. Shir Sing is very like 
the portraits of Henry VIL. It is said that Shir Sing informed Major 
Edwardes of all Mulraj's messages, and of those who were likely to desert 
our cause, up to the day before he went over, when an earnest Injunction 
from hia father determined him to go over himself; but direotly he met 

4j, he asked him how he dared to spread a report that he was coming 
a week: before,-when he had no inteytion of doing so. 

‘When I had finished sketching them, they asked to look at my other 
drawings, aad named almost all the persons, which shows. that they aanst 
be like, They made salam, both to the little Maharajah’s pi and te 
that. of Ranjit’s tomb. I started about half-past eight in my palki for 
Amrlisir, guarded by Suleymén Khan, and arrived abont sunrise next 
morning at the Ram Eogh, where Mr. McLeod, the Assistant-Co: 





mamnis- 
sioner, now lives. Thi ery picturesque, both inside and out, 
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ported by massive clusters of pillars, slightly pyramidical in shape. The 
garden is delightfully shady. : 

‘After breakfast our kind host took me into a tower, from which I 
sketched the gateway. ‘The walls of the smail room in which we sat were 
covered with curious paintings of scenes from the Hindu Mythology. 
After tiffin Mr. MoLeod drove me through the town. It is by far the 
eleanest town I have scen in India; has been newly paved, and supports 
an establishment of Bhistis, swecpers, and watchmen, at an expense of 
1500 rapees a raonth, which, among a population of 70,000, falls very 
lightly on’ each shop, many of the poorer ones being excused payment. 
It is ‘a most picturesque place, with narrow streets, beautifully carved 
houses, the upper stories projecting over the lower ones, and many of 
them adorned with curious paintiugs. I saw one house with a row of 
peacocks, the size of life, supporting the baleony. In Lahore a row of 
geese perform a similer office, so well carved and painted, and in such 
natural attitudes (one of them stretching out its neck as if hissing at the 
passers-by), that we at first took them for live birds. 

We alighted, and were ushered through a small door to the edge of the 
great tank, in the centre of which stands the famous gold temple, glit- 
tering in the rich hues of the setting sun. It was like a picture of 
Turner’s. The temple is of gold (¢.e., brass gilt), with a basement of 
white marble and mosaics. It is connected with the shore by a long 
white marble bridge, which was crowded with men, women, and children. 
1 put forse (Kashmir socks) over my shoes, and accompanied Mr. 
MeLeod and James to the terrace beneath. We saw extensive buildings 
on all sides, occupied by the priests, and a very curious temple, of great 
height, with three open galleries, one above another, filled with peop le in 
the most varied colotirs. Beneath, on the pavement, sat a crowd of wor- 
shippers, among whom were many Akélis, those martial fanatics who 
feared neither death nor wounds. They are dressed in dark blue, with 
very high pointed turbans, interwoven with steel chains and sharp steel 
quoits, Loud music was heard from the right, It was a most striking 
scene. Another, not less so, presented itself when we crossed the 
pridge and ‘stood at the door of the golden temple. Within, in the 
ceutre, was the Granth, on a pile of Kashmir shawls, and covered with 
the same; in front of it wasa can‘estick and lighted candles; a row of 
musicians with guitars and drums, &c., sat and sang loudly on one side ; 
groups of worshippers sat around. It was sad to think their minds were 
as dark as their temple. In driving home, Amritsir reminded me of 
Athens—the whole city given to idolatry.” We then drove to the Fort; 
but it was nearly dark, so we could only perosive the Jong winding gate~ 
ways. The officers’ Quarters in Govindghar (the fort and the birthplace 
of Govind, the second founder of the Sikh sect) are very bad. 

Saturday, December 8th.— Went to the shawl manufactory.. They 
make most Beautiful Kashmir shawls here, all the workmen being 
Kashmiris. Tho Choudri, or Mayor of the town, preceded us—a very tine 
black-bearded man, in crimson and yellow, on a prancing white horse, 
with a long tail, and red and gold saddle: how such a mayor yould asto- 
nish the peaceful citizens athome! We found a long room e ded with 
‘weavers, but with no noise from the looms. At the top sat the man who 
draws the patterns, and the one who writes out the stitches in a tharacter 
like musical notes, which every weaver understands. Yor instance, O 
stands for red, and the mark + placed under it, stands for eighteen stitches. 
I am not sure that these are the exact marks, but they are similar to 
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loom. The best worker was a boy blind of one eye, who kept incessantly 
reading and working, “ Now eighteen red, now three green, now two 
white.” Only half of one end of a long shawl is woven at once; a piece 
about a yard long had taken three men four months; they do about a 
quarter of aninch daily, and receive from two to two and a half and three 
aunas daily (four annas is sixpence). C. gave them some money for a 
feast, at which they were much pleased. Lord Dalhousie presentéd 6000 
rupees to the temple at Amritsir. It was said to be “for the poor: but 
the priest at Lahore told us that the Lord Sahib had been so pleased with 
their worship, that he had given 5000 ¢o the temple. Thus it is made to 
appear like a national encouragement to idolatry ; and its having been 
done by former Governor-Generals is no reason for its continuance, 
After breakfast, I drew Jewan Sing, the commander of a Sikh regiment, 
which, for its good behaviour in the late campaign, has been taken bodil 
into our service (a very fine-looking man); his Adjutant, older, but stji 
more handsome, a Gurcharra, or horseman, one of Ranjit’s corps of Order- 
lies—a man about six foot four, and an Ak4li, with a very good expression 
and most quiet determined eye. . C. gave him and his companion, another . 
Akali, a present, and said, “I, too, have eaten three wounds, and have 
been nine months a prisoner.” The man’s face lighted up at once, as if 
he thought, “I Have found a comrade.” Returned to Lahore in the 
evening. 

Tuesday, December 11th.—We left ourkind host; arrived at Ferozepore 
aboutnine, Khazan Sing, one of our Subadars, came to see his commandant, 
and sent his best salam to me, saying, “ He considered meas his mother ; 
for,” said he, “ she drew my picture.” The Sutlej is in two wide branches, 
and on the Panjab side of Ferozepore: we crossed in large boats: there 
is a great space of sand between. Left about seven; and got into Dhar. 
ramkote soon after sunrise. While there I madc a sketch of Suleyman 
Khan. C. told me that on the way from Amritsir to Lahore, this worthy 
man kept up a continued narration of all manner of subjects—his travels, 
the people he had met, &c. He said that in Kashmir tho air was so fine 
that one could never eat enough. Speaking of Mohun 141 with the con. 
tempt which most natives appear to feel for him, he said, that when they 
were in Bokhara, where the people are all Sunis, he, too, was a devoted 
Suni Mussalman; but no sooncr did they reach Persia, than “ Suni Muni 
gazasht,”* (we heard no more of Suni Muni). The natives have a ludicrous 
custom of adding some word mercly for the rhyme, just in the fashion as 
a nurse talks of “* mopsey-popsey’” or “* chicky-biddy.” Four or five of 
our men, who are on duty there, came to express their great sorrow at 
losing their commandant. C. gave them his hand, which the honest Sikhs 
shook with extraordinary vigour and warmth. Arrived at Loodiana early 
on Friday. 

I forgot to tell you of two things we saw at Lahore: one was a dwarf of 
the little Rajah’s, twenty years old and beautifully made, but not quite 
three feethigh. ‘The other, the Darbar tents, which were put up for the 
Governor-General’s inspection. There were a great many of them en- 
closed in a khanat (wall of cloth) of scarlet. They were ali ‘‘ béchobis,” 
that is, with no pole in the centre, about twenty feet square, and of the 
most magnificent deseription—some lined with green, other’ with red 
Kashmir shawls; some with gold damask, another with printed velvet; 
others with fine cloth, silk, or satin, embroidered with silk, and even with 
goldand silver. One was made like a tower, with an w per story, the floor of 
which was planked; end they were as Variegate and as pict 
Huta ne Ack. thai saint a6 meetlo’  Misnast htc i. GL as 
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in a few days. The walls are, I “believe, to be thrown down; so that I 


- am very glad we have seen the last remnants of Ranjit’s monarchy 


splendour. 2 

Wednesday, December 19th.—Rode. Took a sketch of Hasan Khan. 
Hasan Khan's Bibi Ji has just had another daughter. Leila Bibi’s little 
gon is a very fine child. Hasan Khan prought my husband into the 
Zenana to see him. C. proposed giving the ladies notice. ‘' No,” said 
Hasan Khan, “ we will catch them.” So C. had a good view of them be- 
fore they could take flight. He showed us the presents he received from 
thé Governor-General at the Darbar the other fay 3 they consisted of a 
common shield with gold studs, 2 handsome sword, a fine Kashmir 
shawl, which, however, had been washed, piece of Gujerat kincob (bro- 
cade), and some trifies. The: pressed me again to take the emerald ear- 
rings, which of course I could not do, so Leila got them for herself. It 
makes one’s heart ache to think of seeing these kind creatures no more 
for ever. 

Saturday, December 22nd.—Rode to C.’s farewell parade. Dr. Duff, Mr. 
Janvier, and Mr. Rudolph also went. C. dismounted, the men were 
drawn up in open column of companies, and he passed along every rank, 
speaking to some, patting others, and ending with a short address to each 
company, and one to the native officers. Dr. Duff followed him every- 
where, nodding approvingly ‘at the end of each of the eleven speeches; I 
followed on horseback. It was very gricvous work, and when it was all 
over my dear husband was quite overcome. CG. bestowed a few words of 
admonition on Mahabir Sing, the gallant but ill-behaved little Gurka 
Jemadar, who, however, scems to have been mending his ways lately. 
Dr. Duff and Mr, Janvier were execedingly interested, and it gratified us 
very much that they should come and show go lively an interest in all that 
concerned us, _ The inspection being tinished, the regiment formed in line, 
the colours and officers advanced to the front, and the colours were sa~ 
luted. 1 could not forbear riding up and making salam to them. When 
the parade was dismissed I took a sketch of the lines with my Camera. 
Jt was pleasant to see how eager they all ‘were to help me, how the 
serjeants pulled ‘off their bonnets t’ raise my Camera, and one havildar 

x awl, and another held the glass and my pencil. I rode to the 
Serjeant-Major's bungalow to take leave of his wife, and found the 
Quartermaster Serjeant’s with her. They poth expressed inuch sorrow, 
and Mrs. Ferguson scized my hand and kissed it—a mark of warmth I 
hardly expected from a sober Scotchwoman. Every one says the regret 
sllown by the whole regiment is as genuine as it js unusual. Dr. Duff, 
an excellont judge of human nature, was much struck with the attach- 
ment manifested by the regiment to their Commandant, and remarked 
to me, “ ‘Those men would go through fire and water for Captain M.” 
The Afghans are ail in grief, and we were told that even those in the 
city, who do ‘not know C. personally, speak with sorrow of his departure. 
Yhe Postmaster wrote him’ a letter of congratulation on his appointment, 
‘but regretted the departure of ‘‘ so good and kind a gentleman.” 

The Shahzadeh Shabpur sent his salam to C. alter the parade, and 
toalrleave of him with tears in his eyes. Indeed these last days were 


-tull of pain, every hour one had to take leave of some person or place 


we are not likely to see again. An old blind Afehan, formerly Master 
of the Horse to Shah Shuja, to whom C. has allotted a small pension, 
rayed that the Virgin might bless..me ; ‘but my husband explained to 
fim that we-looked for blessings to the Most High alone. This is one 


‘ among several cuctous Instayces we have met, of the influence of the 


Romish perversions of Christianity on the minds of the Mussalmans., 


Pa 
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It is known that when Akbar requested an account of the Christian 
faith, the Jesuits furnished him with a so-called “ History of Christ,’ 
so full of “lying fables” that the Emperor rejected it with seorn. I 
believe this is the work called “ Dastar asib,”” by Hieronymo. Xavier ; 
and the Mahammadans never seem to have lost the impression given them 
by the Romish Missionaries of the idolatrons nature of Christianity. 
After breakfast I drew Subadar Sudial Sing, Jemadar Ram Bakkas Misr, 
both Rajputs, and suecessively Havildar Majors, when we first came 
up, Attr Sing, a very handsome Sikh Havildar, who is to be promoted on 
the first vacancy, and Fatteh Sing, a Sikh Subadar. 

Monday, Dee. 24th.—The kind friends came to take leave of us. Some 
of the Native officers and havildars stayed all day, so did Mr. Rothney, so 
did Hasan Khan.. Mr. Cam bell, the Deputy Commissioner, came to 
breakfast and dinner. General Ventura came and sat by at dinner. Took 
leave of my poor little Ayah, who wept bitterly, then of the kind Cracrofts 
and Miss Wilson, of the kind old General, &c., aud of a whole crowd of 
servants, soldiers, &c., at the door. Mr. Rothney drove me in his buggy to 
take leave of his sweet little wife, who was very unwell. We then went on 
to the Janviers’, where C. joined us with Hasan Khan. At eleven o'clock 
we parted with prayer—a sad, sad parting from the dear Janviers, Mr. 
Rothney, and Hasan Khan: the latter walked some way with my husband, 
and wanted to ride the first staec, but C. would uot let him, He squeezed 
him in his arms and sobbed. ‘These partings are really dreadful, 





CHAPTER XX. 


Tvrspay, DEcEMBER 26th.—Rcached Kanaka Serai about eight a.m. ; a 
sad bréakfast, and both very tired. The road to Amballa is very bad ; 
the trecs which Mr. Clerk planted all along the wayside are now much 
neglected, and we crossed a river and a very deep nullah, both without 
bridges, and consequently capable of delaying troops or stores for an 
indefinite period in the rains. We have certainly done little as yet for 
India in the way of establishing a perfect chain of communication. Dr. 
Duff gaye us an account of the stupendous canal works near Saharanpore, 
over which the natives say Ma Ganga, or Mother Ganges, will certainly 
refuse to flow; but while executing thesc, the Government need not 
neglect the highways that only want completing. It is exceedingly cold 
at night, and I travel wrapped up in a great postin, or sheepskin cloak. 

We got into Dlhi about five a.m. on the 28th, C. having walked about 
twenty miles, and assisted in carrying me part of the way. 

- Monday, December 31st.—l imagine that the magazine and arsenal are 
in the middle of the city, and, of course, exposed toany sudden attack from 
the inhabitants. This magazine contains the militar stores for all the 
upper provinces, and C. thinks it, most dangerous to leaye them within 
reach of such a disaffected and fanatical population as the Mussulmans of | 

elhi. 

Tuesday, January Ist, 1850.—Mr. Ryley came about one, and took me 
to the citadel, where I made a sketch in the camera of the Dewan-i-Khas, 
where the peacock throne used to stand. No chair is allowed within the - 
court, but Captain Robertson, who commands the palace guard, sent me 
one. Immediately the servants of the Palace, in a great fright, begged me 
not to sit on it, or they would be turned off. However they sent a message 
to the ki he subject, who said I might have a stool, but nota chair. 
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finished, I desired some of the numerous bystanders to look into the 
camera, with which they were greatly delighted, and as we were going, a 
message came from the king, asking me to show it tohim. We accord- 
ingly turned back, and three or four black slaves came to conduct me into 
the harem. 

They introduced me to the chief Lady, Zinat Mahal Begum, or Ornament 
of the Palace, who struck me as old and ugly, and then led me to the king’s 
apartment, where the old monarch was smoking his huqa. He is slender 
and feeble-looking, but with a simple kindly face, though he took no notice 
of me when I came in, which I suppose is etiquette. His bedstead, with 
four silver posts, was by him, and a crowd of women about him; one old. 
woman was rubbing his feet. No one was handsomely-dressed. The old 
king wore a gold skuil-eap and a cotten chupkan. I sat down for a 
moment, and then told them that the camera must be put up out of doors. 
They Jed me into the balcony, but that would not do, so they took me toa 
terrace where I put it up. The old king scemed pleased, and asked me to 
drawn the queen, to which I willingly agreed. She wasso long in adorning 
herself, that it was dark soon after began. They brought out boxes full 
of jewels; she put on about five pair of earrings besides necklaces, a nose- 
ring with a string of pearls connecting it with the ear, rings for the fingers, 
besides ornaments for the head. ‘Then she retired to change her dress, 
some of the women holding up the cotton rezai (wadded quilt) in which 
her majesty had been prappe , as a sercen. She came back dressed in 
red muslin spotted with gold, and sat down, hug’ in hand, with two female 
servants with peacock fans, or rather clubs, behind her. When I looked 
closer at her, I saw that she could not be old, but she is very fat, with 
Jurge though unmeaning eves, and a sweet mouth. Her hair, like that of 
all the other women, of whom there must have been about fifty present, 
was a la chinoise. Her little son, Mirza Jewan Bakht, came and sat beside 
her, but asfoon as I offered to sketch him, he was hurried away to change 
his dress, and returned clad in green velvet and gold, with a sirpesh or 
aigrette of jewels-in his gold cap.* 

‘She noise and chattering of the assembled crowd was deafening, but 
the chief cunuch occasionally brought them to order and made them sit 

agown. Her majesty laughed very loud, as loud as she could with her 

*““nouth wide open, at some jest which passed. Not onc of ali these women 
were doing anything, or looked as. if they ever did do anything, except 
three who were cracking nutmegs. Whata life! The old king came in, 
and a man with a black beard, whom [ took for one of bis sons, and who 
remained standing, but the women sat and jested freely with his majesty, 
‘lu approved of the sketches. Ifis little prince is he whom the king wishes 
to have declared heir-apparent, though he is the youngest of his ten or 

. twelve sons. He has no less than thirty daughters. 

When we got home, Sir Theophilus told me that@he king does not: give 
a chair, even to the Governor-General. His father gave a chair on onc 
cecasion to a Governor-Gencral, and repented of it ever afterwards! The 
present king, on one occasion, sent for Sir Theophilus, thinking himself 
near death, and commended the Begum Zinat Muh to his care, and as 
she could not shake hands with him in person, he gave him an impression 
of her hand, which she had made by covering it with tumeric, and then 
pressing it onapaper. A day or two after, Sir T, Metealfe received the 
following, 2 précis of palace intelligence, furnished to him, as it is to all 
British residents at native courts, daily. This is afterwards sent to the 
Governor-General and the Court of Directors, ‘January 1, 1850.—It 
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was reported that a lady and gentleman were employed in sketching views 
of the Samman Burj. ‘The lady required a chair, and Puran Sing Chobdar 
was sent by the Commandant Palace Guards to procure one, The king 
immediately sent a stool for the lady. When the lady had finished 
sketching, Bilal Ali Khan, eunuch, waited on his majesty, and spoke in 
high terms of the lady’s talent to the king and the Zinat’ Mahal, Begum. 
‘they requested a visit from the lady, who took likencsses of the Prince 
Mirza Jawan Bukht and the Zinat Mahal, Begum. The likenesses not 
having been finished, the king requested the lady to come again and finish 
them.” 

So my visit is recorded in the Chronicles of the Kings of Delhi. I will 
ust give you some account of Delhi, from an interleaved Gazetteer with 
IS. notes, by Sir T. Metealfe. That pretty canal we saw near Karnal, 
is the one which conveys the waters of the Jamna from Knrual to Delhi, 
and is of the greatest importance to the latter city, as both the Jamne 
and the wells at that place are adulterated with natron and salt, so that 
there is hardly any pure water save from the eanal,* Old Delhi is said 
to have been twenty miles in circumference, and this is borne out by the 
extent and magnificence of the ruins which remain. The whole distance 
between this and: the Kutab is covered with magnificent tombs and 
remains of palaces, including the observatory and the tomb of Safdar 
Jang, soon Vazir or Nawab of Onde. The appcaranee of this immense 
plain studded with ruins, reminds me of the Gam agna near Rome. In 
one spot I counted fourteen domes in sight in one direction, so that they 
majght all have been included ina moderate-sized sketch. Those visible 
on all sides would have to bo reckoned by stores. 

Modern Delhi was built by Shah Jchaén, 1631 ;.it contains between 
23,000 and 24,000 dwelling-houses, mostly pucka, and two magnificent 
streets, one a mile long by forty yards broad. The palace was built by 
Shah Jehan, who also erected the Jamma Masjid. The entrance to the 
palace is through a most stately and lofty gateway of red stone (like the 
walls), and of sach great length, that the interior is now used as a public 
bazar, The Dewan i Am was tilled with lumber and sleeping soldicrs of 
the king’s private guard, but the ratsed throne and its fine Italian 
mosaics are but little injured. ‘The Dewan i Khas, which is well deseribed. 
as an open quadrangular areaded terrace of white marble, has suffered 
greatly from the stones being picked out from the mosaic work, The 
Moti Masjid, built. by Auran is a beautiful little domestic chapel 
of pure white marble, with a raised baleony adjoining, looking out on 
the gardens, 

Rajas of Delhi, or Indraprestha, are mentioned as early as A.D. 1008, 
and three years later the city was Laken and plundered by Sultan Mahmud. 
of Ghazni, to whom the Raja became tributary. Shabudin Qlihammad) 
Ghori, who was killed in 1206, having no sons, was fond of bringing up 
Turkish slaves, one of whom, Kutabu Din, rose to be Governor of the 
Indian provinees, and on his master’s death ascended the throne and took 
Delhi from the Hindé princes. He was a just and beneficent ruler, the 
first of the Afghin or Patan sovereigns, whose dynasty continued tilLthe 
time of Baber. Altamsh was a son-in-law of Kutab u_Din, and” was . 
recognised as king by the Khalifa of Bagdad, died 1210. His fine tomb is 
near the Kutab: I drew it when last here. His son pfoviitg utterly 
incapable of reigning, the daughter of Altamsh, the famous Malikeh 
Duran, Rezia Begum, was raised to the throne, Of her it is said that no 
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_ fault could be found but that she was a woman. She sat daily on her 
throne to administer justice to all comers, and showed herself a just and 
able sovereign ; but having excited the jealousy of her nobles, by raising an 
Abyssinian slave to the office of Amir ul Omra, or Commander-in-Chief, 
they rebelled, a Turki chief named Altunia at the head of them. The 
queen marched against him, but her troops mutinied; she was taken pri- 
soner and her brother Behram raised to the throne. Rezia Begum soon 

rained over Altunia; he married her, assembled an army, marched to 
elhi, fought two bloody battles, when they were both captured and put 
todeath. She reigned only three and a half years. 

Behram was a tyrant, dicd 1239. Ala u Din Masaud, his nephew, was no 
better; died 1242. Nasir u Din Mahmud, another grandson of Altamsh, 
then succeeded ; he had passed most of bis life in prison, and retained 
on the throne the habits of Darwesh. He defrayed his private expenses 
Dy copying books, had only one wife, to whom he allowed no female 
servant, and who cooked for him with her own hands. It is curious that 
the idva of poverty should be associated with piety by Mabammadans as 
well as Romanists. Nasir was a great patron ‘of Persian literature. On 
his death, in 1266, his Wazir, Ghias u Din Bulbum, a Turkish slave of 
‘Altamsh, who had married a daughter of that Prince, added the title of 
King to the regal power which he already possessed. He was succeeded, 
1206, by his son Keikobad, who was dethroned and assassinated, 1288, by 
a party of Ghiljyes, from Ghazni, and their chief, Jala lo Din Khan, raised 
tothe throne. He was thenscventy years of age, and professed great regret 
at his clevation, retuining his old simplicity of manners. The Ghiljyes were 
Turks by descent, but had been so long settled among the Afghans as to be 
almost identitied with them. Tbe old king was treacherously murdered 
by his nephew, Ala u Din, 13 during whose reign the Moghuls invaded 
the Panjab, and advanced to Delhi under Kublai Khan, but were defeated 
by the king. Much confusion followed—many princes died and others 
reigned. Mubarak Shah made a converted Hindt, to whom he gave the 
title of Khustu Khan, his Wazir. ‘Lhis man conquered Malabar, and in 
4321 murdered his master and assumed the crown. 

A noble, Ghazi Khan Toghlak, Governor of the Panjab, defeated and 
slew the usurper, to the great joy of the prople. He was the son of a 
Turkish skave of Ghias.u Din Bulbun, and was a good prince. On re+ 
turning to his capital, after reducing Tirhoot, he was received by his 
eldest son, Juna Khan, in a magnificent pavilion_of wood erected for the 
occasion. It fell and crushed the king and five other persons, thus 
throwing suspicion on his suecessor. This prince built the massive fort, 
Toghlakabad, about twelve miles from Delhi. Juna K., 1325, took the 
name of Sultan Mahammad, a prince of extraordinary eloquence and 
talents, but whose whole life was thrown away on visionary projects ; 
and it appears that he was in some degree insane. He reduced the 
Dekkan, and assembled a great army for the conquest of Persia, which 
dispersed for want of pay, carrying pillage and ruin into every quarter. 
He next sent an army of 100,000 men across the Himalaya to conquer 
China, Those who succeeded in crossing, found a powerful Chinese army 
assewbled, and were.obliged to fall back. They were harassed by the 
-mountaincers ; and so terrible were the calamities of the retreat, thot at 
the end of eight days scarcely a man survived to tell the tale. < 

One of this prince’s freaks was to change the site of his capital to 
TD tetahad inthe Dekkan: which be did more than once, regardless of 
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died in 1351, leaving the character of one of the most: accomplished 
princes and most furious tyrant that ever adorned or disgraced a throne. 
was succeeded by his nephew, Firoz Toghlak, who, like the-rest of his 
warlike and energetic race, was in continual activity. He was ¢onstantly 
engaged in military operations—now in the south-east of Bengal, then in 
Sinde, and again in Guzerat—till in 1385, having reached his eighty- 
seventh year, he invested his son, Nasir u Din, with full powers; but this 
prince was so incapable, that he was forced to fly by two of his cousins, 
and a nephew of his set up in his stead. The old king died atthe age of 
ninety, It was he who made the canal which irrigates Hansi and 
Hissar, Divers grandsons disputed the throne, and during these confu- 
sious Guzerat nearly recovered independence ; Malwa and other provinces 
threw off the yoke; Teimur Lang, the Tartar (Tamerlane), led his hordes 
tothe conquest of Persia, Yartary, Georgia, part of Russia and Hungary, 
and in 1398 approached Delhi.” The king, Nasir u Deen Méhamm: 
(Toghlak), ordered a sally to be made. Teimur repulsed them, and be- 
headed their leader; and finding that the prisoners he had made since 
crossing the Indus amounted to upwards of 100,000 he put the whole of 
them above fifteen years of age to death, lest they should join their coun. 

‘ymen. . : 

On the 7th January, 1399, Teimur forded the river, and putting more 
faith in action than in astrologers, he advanced against the Delhi prince, 
for whom it truly proved an unlucky day. The vanof his army consisted . 
of 120 elephants. Teimur ordered his troops to attack the Mahauts, and 
the elephants, being left masterless, carried confusion into their own rank, 
of which Teimur took advantage, and that night saw him at the gates .o! 
Delhi, and Mahammad Toghlak in light. On the Friday he was pro- 
claimed Kmperor of Hindustan, in the Mosques. ‘The city was. sacked,. 
the Delhi troops fought with frantic courage, the Hindus slew their wives 

‘and children, and fell upon the Tartars with the fury of despair. ‘The 
massacre lasted five days. Wearied with slaughter, and laden with 
treasures, the conquerors quitted the scene of desolation. The Mussalm4n 
historian coolly says, “they sent to the pit of hell the souls of those in- 
fidels, of whose heads they erected towers ; and Timurlane offered up to 
the insulted majesty of the Most Merciful the sincere‘and humble tribute 
of grateful praise.” Truly, as there is a beautiful homogeneity in the | 
works of God, so is there one of the opposite sort in the works of the devil; 
Pope Innocent I[I., or a Grand Inquisitor, with their auto-da-fés, will 
supply the parallel to Teimur’s devotions. 7 

asir.u Bin returned two months after, and died 1405. He was the 
Jast of the Ghiljye princes, and was succeeded by Mahammad Khan Lodi, 
who was in fifteen months deposed by Saiad Khizzar Khan, Governor of 
the Panjab. Of him, the chief facts seem to be juke many other ople) 
hia berth—a descendant of Mihammad—and his death, for which tn 0- 
nopr of his descent) the people of Delhi wore black for three days. He 
was succeeded by his son and grandson and great-grandson, long-named 
men of little importance, in whose time the kingdom was still further 
rediced, so that in one direction it extended only eleven or twelve miles 
from Delhi. ‘The last of the Saiad family abdicated, in 1450, jn favetir Re 
Behlol Lodi, who had obtained the Punjab, and reconquered the empire a! 
tar as Benares. The second prince of the house of Lodi, Sikander Shah, 
did not kill his brothers or nephews, though they rebelled against him. 
He was mild, just, and fond of literature; died 1516, His son, [brahim 
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py his mother from Jenjiz Khan, the great Moghul prince. He, however, 
always speaks of the Moghuls with hatred and contempt. It must, how- 
ever, have been from his mother that he inherited his great talents and 
energy, as his father was extremely pacific, and delighted solely in pigeon 
fights, like the present King of Delhi. Sultan Ibrahim is said to have im- 
prisoned the victims of his craclty in the Selimghar, or State Prison, which 
joing the palace of Delhi. Many of his nobles invited Baber to advance 
‘The latter came across the hills to Rupar and Loodiana to Delhi, defeated 
Ibrahim at Panipat, where that prince was slaiv. Baber treated the eon- 
quered with generosity; he advanced to Delhi by the Kutab, visited the tombs 
on his way, and after secing the paluccs and Masjids of Dethi, he says in his 
jou-nal, ‘I returned to the camp, went on board a boat and drank arak 1” 
‘His sou, Humaydn, had greatly distinguished himself in this his first cam- 
paign. Babet was the founder of a noble line of princes, under whose 
sway the whole of India bowed. Humayén being at the point of death, 
Baber determined to devote his own life to save that of his son, in accord- 
ance with a superstition still prevalent in the east; and so strong was the 
impression made on all parties, that Humaydéu began at once to recover 
and Baber to decline. He died, 1530, at Agra, but is buried ncar Kabul, 
Iphinstone justly pronounces him the most admirable prince who ever 
reigned in Asia. Such a genial, loving, energetic nature is not to be easily 
found on an eastern throne. Humayiin’s great opponent was Shir Shah, an 
- Afehan by descent, who first made himself master of Behar and the forts 
‘of Chunir and Roht&s, retarded Humaydn's advance by the obstinate 
dufonce of the first-named fort, until he had completed the conquest of 
Bengal, and then avoiding a contest with a force far superior to his own, 
allowed Humayfn ta overrun Bengal until the rainy season reduced him 
to inactivity, cut off his communications, and thinned his ranks by sick- 
ness; during which time Shir Shah recovered Chunar, intercepted 
Humayiin's communication with Agra, and surprised and defeated him 
on the banks of the Ganges, as he strove to emerge from the trap so 
judiciously laid for him. ‘The next year Shir Shah again defeated him near 
Canonj, and obliged him to fly to Lahér, 1540, followed himn up, and took 
the whole of the Panjab, founding the famous fort of Kohtas, on the delam. 
Shir Shah fell at the siege of Culinjer, in 1544. He was no less dis- 
tinguished aga ruler than as a general. Shir Shah’s fort and Humaytn’s 
noble tomb are still in good preservation elose to Delhi. Shir Shah’s son 
Sclim reigned nine years, and was suceeeded by his brother Adili, of whose 
unpopularity Humuyain too advantage to invade India, and recover Delhi 
and Agra. Humayan dicd at Delhi, but his Vizér, Bchram Khan, con- 
solidated the power of the young prince, known in after years as Akbar 
the Great. Humayfin was a brave though undecided character; he wrote 
a bad band, used tine inflated words, and odly spelt tolerably, for all of 
which feults his father reproved him. Separate kingdoms had arisen in 
the Dekkan, in Guzerat, &c., during the reign of Mahomed Toghlak. 
Akbar conquered Behar and Bengal, which were filled with Afghan 
settlers, recovered Kabul and conquered Kashmir. Akbar founded modern 
Agra, called from him, Akbarabad, and the magnitiecnt palace of Fattch- 
pur Sikri.» He died 1605. Lis son Jehangir, the World-scizcr, was suc- 
- geeded in 1627 by Ais son, Shah Jehan, who founded modern Delhi and 
built the Taj, where he is buried by the side of his queen. He was aliberal\ 
and magnificent prinee, but was dethroned by his ungrateful son Aurang- 
zeb, the Louis XI. of India, who tirst defeated his elder brother Dara, 
ch years before his father’s death. He 
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suspicions of all around him, which embittered the life and especially the 
latter years of Aurangzeb. He wasa cold-hearted bigot, full of indastry 
and talent, watching over the minutest details himself, Conscience 
awoke on his death-bed, and the picture of his fears and doubts, both as 
regard this world and that on which he was entering, is indeed a sad one. 
It was in his reign that Sivaji founded the Mahratta power, and after 
long contests with these rising soldiers, Aurangzch was compelled to 
retreat to Ahmednagar, where he died 1687. He was the last of the great 
emperors of Hindustan. Then came his son Bahadar Shah, and several 
other insignificant princes. In the reign of Mahammad Shah Il., 
Béjirao, the Mahratta Peshwa (the Maire du Palais of the descendants 
of Siv4ji), was obliged to retreat from the gates of Delhi, by the approach 
of the Vizir Azof Jah a Torani, 7, e. a Turk by origin, who foun led the 
dynasty of the Nizams of the Dekkan. ‘These two facts show the low ebb 
to which the imperial power was reduced. 

In 1767, Shah Allum, who seems to have coined all the rupees, ruled. 
Six sovereigns rose and fell in rapid succession. In 1735, in the reign of 
Mohammad Shah IlI., the Marattas burnt the suburbs of Delhi. In 
1739 Nadir Shah entered Dethi, 9th Mareh ; massacred, plundered, and 
departed in April. In 1756, Ahmed Shab of Kabul, formerly the Darani 
general of Nadir, entered Delhi oa his own account. In 1761, Shah 
Allium IL, attacked the British acquisitions in Bengal and Behar, was 
defeated, and then volunturily surrendered to the British, who assigned 
him an-ample revenuc; but in 1771, he quitted their protection, returned 
to Delhi, and became the tool of the Marattas, and in 1788, of the Ro- 
hillas, who blinded him. Sindiah drove out the Robilla chief, But the 
poor old king was not much better off under him and the French officers 
in his service, the allowance for cach of the princes being only fifteen 
rapees a month! Lord Lake defeated the Marattas, six miles from Delhi, 
in 1803, to the inlinite joy of the aged emperor; restored: to him the tj 
palaces and gardens, and supplied him with funds, A lakh of rupees 
monthly was soon after allotted to him, together with some lands, which 
produced about one lakh more per annum. 

On Wednesday, 2nd January, drove to the Kutab.* The house is merely 
a transformed tomb with a verandah added to it. Went to see a bauli or 
well, down which the people jump fully sixty feet. Near it are some very 
curious houses belonging to the royal family, 

Thursday, January 3vd.—In the city, near the Kutab, I saw a most. 
curious burial-place, which reminded me of the strect of tombs in Pom. 
peli. Many of the tombs are very elegant, and many of them are open at 
the top and contain flowers. 

Saturday, January 5th._—Drew the tomb of Nigam-u-Din. Meta Dar- 
wesh, just like a monk, with bare, and shaven head and a black mantle, 
At Hamaytn’s tomb made two Sketches, one of Shir-Shab’s fort, a fine 
specimen of Patan architecture, with the buttresses sloping’ inwards from 





* The Kutab was completed in the reign of Altamsh ; everything shows it to have 
been a Hindu buildiug. Ut is 242 fect high, diameter of base 48 feet ; the three first 
stories are of red stone, the height of the lowest is 96 feet ; it is composed of 27 givi- 
sions or flutes, alternately semicircular and angular, the second story, 50 feet of Semi- _ 
circular flutes only; the third, 40 fect of angular ones. ‘The fourth story ia of red 
stone, intermixed with white marble: the whole richly carved. The*nigh# before the 
defeat of Sindias (six miles from Deli), 10th September, 1730, rthquake injured 
thia splendid nillar Tt wae-ranainmal he iia Re! eee oF eee Daas alay 
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the base. We had a most pleasant day, and arrived in time for dinner at 
the residency. It is -difficult to convey any idea of the wild grandeur of 
the scene, the stately tombs looming in the distance like shadows of the 
mighty dead. There are numerous remains of sumrffer-houses and palaces. 
They must have been magnificent old fellows, those old kings. A number 
of people surrounded us, asking for bakshish. C. asked what they had 
ever done for him. ‘‘ We bless you,” said one. “ Yes,” answered he, 
“to my face, and when my back is turned you will curse me as an infidel 
Feringhi.” “ He speaks the truth,” said several of them, but it ended as 
usual in their getting a good bakshish. 

Monday, January 7th.—Mr. R. went with me to the palace, and as the 
King and the Begum were both asleep, 1 sketched the interior of the 
Dewan i Khas. A cannon, a band, and a great noise soon announced His 
Majesty's waking. He did not wish to be drawn himself, so I finished the 
sketch of the Begum. Here is the Palace Report, 7th January, 1860. 
“At 4 p.m. His Majesty was informed that the lady had come to finish the 
likeness of the Prince Mirza Jawan Bakht, and the Zinat Mahal Begum. 
His Majesty directed that she should be admitted, and both the pictures 
were finished. . His Majesty presented the lady with an emerald ring and 
100 rupees, but the lady declined accepting them and tcok her departure.” 

Tuesday, 8th January, 1850.—The weather is very cold. Drove with 
E. and Mrs. C., to Selimghar, the old state prison. It joins the palace by 
‘a bridge, and is a fine specimen (that is, its walls are, for nothing else 
remains) of Palace architecture—gloomy, stately, and massive, with pro- 
jecting buttresses. It now contains nothing but a garden, which I sup- 

OSC supplied the numerous caulitlowers which I saw cutting up in the 
egum's presence, to furnish forth His Majesty’s dinner. It is pretty to 
see the wild peacocks in such abundance. 

Friday, 11th.—We left our kind friends with much regret, and mounted 

‘an elephant, which conveyed us_to some distance to meet our palki- 
arri, which had started early. In crossing the sands we had an excel- 
lent view of Selimghar and the bridge by which it is connected with the 

palace.” The rain had swollen the Jamua so mueh thatit nearly reached 
the hip of the chaprasi, who was a tall man, and some women who were 
fording it must have been wet up to their waists. About twelve miles 
from Delhi we passed. Toghlakabad. Some tombs remain in a most 
yuinous condition. There was formerly a very fine Patan gateway, but 
the government (British!) has pulled it down to build barracks! We 
reached ‘Allyghar about noon the next day, and were surprised to find it 
80 pretty a place, with beautiful rows of trees. In the evening, drove to 
see the remains of the batterics used by Lord Lake against the town, 
about 1803, when he took it from the Mahrattas. Allyghar was held by 
General Perron, in their service. The batteries are only about 500 yards 
from the walls, rather different from General Whish’s practice at 
Multn. Mr. L. bas a very large horse, fit for so large a man. - His 
Sais insists upon calling it Mahadéo, or the “Great God,” which shows 
that they have no real reverence even for their own idols. The next day 
‘wag the anniversary of Chillianwala, and the Sepahis of the 30th got 
hoia'of the only gun in the place and fired a salute in honour of it. 

Monday, January 14th.—Reaehed Agra about eight p.m. 

Wednetday, Jonuary ieth.—We rode to Sekandra. You remember 
my description of Akbar’s tomb at Sckandra. The gardens round it 
struck me as more beautiful than before, for we slowly rode through them 

_ while waifing. for the Séises to hold our horses. ‘They are full of fine 
drare nartonlarly one very eafy kind. ealled the Khirni. After the 
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of Akbar’s own father, Hamayun, I did not admire the style of this, 
always excepting the beautiful uppermost story. It is in three stories, 
each one more or less encumbered by a multiplicity of gumbaz, a kind 
of short minar, or rather canopy upon pillars, which, when ranged. 
closely together, look very much like bee-hives. ‘he lattice-work of 
the garden wall is most beautiful. 

Thursday, Jamaary 17th.—Mr. Taylor and Aga Mahomed accompanied 
us to the T4j on horseback. It was exceedingly cold—quite a hoar 
frost. ‘The 14j seems more beautiful each time we see it. I had for- 
gotten that the tombs in the vault were as elaborately ornamented as 
the mausoleums above. On our way back, Mr. Taylor pointed out the 
ruins of a fine building, called the Ram-i-Ghar, or Roman (i.e. Turkish 
house), where the Ambassador from Constantinople formerly dwelt. 
What a change from the days when the “Grand Signor’’ sent his 
embassies to the “‘ Great Moghul!” Is anything but this contrast needful 
to prove the truth of what Taylor says in the second chapter of the 
“ Saturday Evening,” that Mahammadanism is “ superannuated and dee 
caying with age.” 

T must give you the passage, for the whole of it is most true:—" The 
grave and masculine superstition of the Asiatic nations, after employing 
the hot blood of its youth in conquering the fairest regions of the earth, 
spent a long and bright manh in the calm and worthy occupations 
of government and intelligence (as under the first emperors in India). 
During four centuries, the successors of Mihammad were almost the only 
men the human race could boast of (I suppose he means from A.D. 600 
to 1000). In the later season of its maturity, and through a lengthened 
period, the steadiness, the gravity, the immoveaple rigotir which often 
mark the temper of man from the moment when his activity declines and 
until infirmity is confessed, belonged to Islamism, both Western and 
Eastern.” (See the History of the Tutkish Empire.) ‘* And now is it 
necessary to prove that every symptom characteristic of the last stage of 
human life attaches to it? Mihammedan Empire is decrepit: Maham- 
madan faith is decrepit; and both are so even by the confession of the 

arties.”’ We have often heard this confession both from Afghans and 
industanis. 

Friday, January 18th.—Took an early ride to the fort. The walls of 
the fort are of red stone, and very fine, though smaller than at Lahore; 
but the walls, there, being of brick, are not to be compared to these. The 
fort and city were built by Akbar, hence its Miahammadan name of 
Akbarabad, We saw the lovely Moti Masjid, or Peal Mosque, with its 
gilt roofs, the ladies’ mosque ; the Dewan-i-Khos, and innumerable halls * 
and chambers, the former open on three sides, and adorned, in the most 
elaborate manner, with beautiful carvings and mosaics. The lattice- 
work is very fine, and one projecting tower, with a baleony over the river, 
is particularly beautiful, his is the finest palace of any I have seen. 
Even the fountains are inlaid in Florentine mosaic; the rooms panelled 
with flowers in bas-relief, among which the lily is conspicuous. 

All these halls ere raised on a kind of platform, called a Chabutra, 
approached by three steps, and even these latier are beautifully decorated. 

We again saw the great throne-of black marble, which is said to have - 
been broken the instant a Jat set his foot upon it, at the time phan they 
lorded_ it over the fallen Empire of Delhi. We rode back by the 
Tripolia, so called from three roads uniting in this spot, and then 
throuch the town. This isthe first vlace where I have seen anvthine 
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which appeared to be equal in quantity to those of a pedlar. There were 
shops fuli of skull-caps, others of slippers, then again those of the druggists 
and perfamers, with Chinese jars and curious many-culoured bottles. 
Went to the house of Mr. William Woodcock, who is inspector of prisons 
from Bénares to Kurnal; and this being the central prison, immediately 
under Mr, Woodeock’s own eyc, we were anxious to see it. He kindl. 

led us over the whole. We saw them making paper and polishing it with 
a piece of blood-stone, making pottery and tiles, repairing and adding to 
the prison, and grinding wheat. Among the paper-makers was a fine- 
looking youny man, with an open honest countenance ; he was a Thug! 
The sleeping wards are open gallcrics with an iron bar down the middie, 
to which each prisoner is fastened by a chain, execpt; very well-be- 
haved men, who are allowed to slecp free. These have been built at 
less than half the expense of those constructed by the engincer officer, 
who made his almost without ventilation and bomb-proof (as if prisoners 
were inanimute and oxplosive materials)! There is a very large garden 
attached to the jail, in which Mr. Woodcock humanely employs the life- 
prisoners. 

Sepahis are never allowed to work out of the prison, as the guard 
cannot manage them—a curious fact. ‘Lhe hardest work is grinding 
wheat. Mr. Woodcock pointed: ouf to us the most troublesome man in 
the jail, He had a most determined look and a very badly shaped head ; 
-and as soon as he saw us locking at him he began to grind with perfect 
fury, Mr. Woodeock took us into the temale ward. J never saw such 
horrible faces as those of some of the women. Most of them were in for 
murder, infanticide, or poisoning. One old hag had murdered seven 

cople 3 the crime not being suiliciently proved to allow of her being 

anged, she is imprisoned for life. ‘‘hey were all spinning. Some 
women have blinded themselves by producing ophthalmia, in order to 
avoid work; they are, therefore, made to grind. One woman had 
defeated all the magistrates and jailors for seven years. She said she 
never had wprked and she neyer would, and nubody had ever been able 
to make her do so. Mr. Woodeock was determined that she should, and 
ordered her head to be shaved; she no sooner found he was in earnest 
than she fell at his feet and promised, if he would only spare her hair, she 
would work as much as he liked, and there she has been spinning ever 
since. ‘The prisoners give very little trouble. Those with labuur have 
24 0z., those without, 20 oz. of atta and d&l (four and peas) per diem, 
and 1 Ib, vegetables, some oil twice a-week, with 1 oz. of tobacco 
a-week. 

In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. B. drove us to the tomb of Itimah-u- 
Doula. This title signifies Confidence, or Prop of the State. His name 
was Abu Fazl, the famous vazir and friend of Akbar. _ He fell fighting 
gallantly against an ambuscade laid for him, at the instigation of Princo 
Selim, afterwards Jchanghir, to the great gricf of his imperial master, 
who only survived him three years. ‘The tomb is very beautifully carved, 
and the lower part has one of the most beautiful mosaic pavements I have 
seen, with a very bold arabesque pattern: both the tombs and cenotaphs 
aretaf yellow marble. Like all Mussalman tombs, that of the wazir is 

- distinguished by the kallamdan, or pen-case; and that of his wife by the 
tablet or glate. The building has only four short minars, one at each 
corner; there isa fountain in front of each side: and the chambers which 
always surround the principal tomb, contain those of other members of the 
family. This tine building is much defaced, quantities of agates and 
other stones being picked outeand sold to Nattu, the present mosaie 
manufactuygr. These depredations might surely be put a stop to. The 
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tate magistrate of Agra sold the stone of Fattihpur Sikri; and Lord 
William Bentinck had the marble bathé in the fort pulled to pieces and 
sold. We then went to the Rambagh, a fine garden. 

Saturday, January 19th.—-Mr. William Woodcock having kindly offered 
to show us Fattihpur Sikri, we started at gun-tire. It was a hard frost, 
which gave everything a very home look. I remarked the great kos- 
minars, for marking the distances, Mr. Woodeock told me a good deal 
about the charaeter of the natives. He thinks (and I agree fully) that the 
women are worse than the men. He says the Hindu women have no 
religion at all. We arrived about ten o'clock. Our breakfast had been, 
prepared in Hir Bal’s daughter’s mahal or palace. This is a buildin: 
erected for one of Akbar’s wives, the daughter of his greatest personal 
favourite, Raja Bir Bal, who fell in an Afghan defile, in a desperate 
encounter with the Eusofzais. He is said to have been a man of great 
macrit, liveliness, and wit; and Akbar, who, like his grandfather Baber, 
was a man of strong afiections, was nearly inconsolable for his loss, [¢ 
consists of four rooms on the ground floor, all most elaborately and beauti- 
fully carved in red stone, and two others above, built diagonally to each 
othér, like the black squares on a chess-board, the white squares being 
oper terraces, Jf will give you some idea of the immense extent of this 
ruagnificent palace, to know thet this building is one mile trom tho 
entrance, and yet is not at the opposite end. 

After breakfast, I walked out to the Rumi, or Turkish Begum's house, 
where the old guide pointed out the paintings of Rustam and other 
fabulous herocs, with which the outer walls were covered. We went to 
Salim Christi's tomb. He was a famous saint, whom Akbar consulted in 
his distress at having no son. He advised him to build a magnificent. 
mosque and palace around hishermitage; and Akbar complied dy raising 


this stupendous edifice, in comparison to which even Versailles is insic. 
nificant. ‘The tomb is situated in the midst of an immense quadrangle, 
on one side of which is a mosque, with a curions mixture of Hindu archi. 
tecture, modified by the more lofty Mahammadan taste; and on the other, 
the finest gateway in the world. ‘It is 120 fect in height; of very grand, 
siinple form, and stands on the top of a gigantic flight of steps, so that 
it is a most conspicuous object from every quarter of the surrounding 
country. It is strange that we have not taken the hint. The gates are 
covered with: horse-shoes ; a kind of thank-offering for the recovery of 
Sik horses and mules. ‘The whole quadrangle is surrounded by lofty 
arcades. 

The tomb of Salim Christi is of white marble, with very peculiar and 
beautiful flying buttresses. ‘Tho inner building is surrounded by a 
verandah, with the most delicate openwork in marble I ever saw. One, 
which is said to be made of a single piece of marble, is exactly like a veil 
of double net. ‘the inner walls are painted; and to the lattice-work and 
tomb are attachcd innumerable scraps of cloth and thread, fastened there 
from the belief that doing so will ensure the fultilment of any wish made 
at the time. The tomb and canopy over it are of mother-of-pearl, We 
then went to see the tombs of the Aulad, or descendants of Salim Christi, 
of whom our guide is also one. From thence we went to the palace ofthe 
Rajah of Jeipur’s daughter (another of Akbar’s queens), which is the - 
largest of all, and built in the Hindu style. The Mahal, oy chambers of 
the Istambul Shahzadi, are also very beautifal, though small d& those of 
London lodgings. Everywhere the masonic sign of the double triangle is 
visible. We went over the rest of what still remaine af thie ieseemal 
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on a board in the shape of a cross, with twenty-four squares in each limb), 
with sixteen slave girls, dressed in four different colours, for counters. 
The squares still remain in the pavement. Then there is a buildin, 
expressly for blindman’s-buff, full of narrow passages, abrupt turns an 
cul-de-sacs; a large court for wild-beast fights, with a tower for viewing 
them, stuck all over with elephants’ tusks; again, afive-storied building, 
ealled Panjmahal, consisting of tiers of pillars, arranged quincunx-wise, 
so as to form parallels in all directions. Then we saw Akbar’s Privy 
Council Chamber. His seat was on a high pillar in the centre, while his 
four vazirs sat.on four spokes, which proceeded from it—a most curious 
contrivance. In another place is a small canopied seat for his Hindu 
astrologer; for Akbar was anything but a good Mussalmin. We came 
to Bir Bai ki Beti's mahal, and I sketched our old guide. It is sad to see 
the immense piles of bricks between the outer and inner walls, the ruins 
of masses of building as extensive as thoso which remain. We drove back, 
after a most delightful day. 

Monday, January 21st.—Then we went to the house of Nattu, the mosaic 
worker, and saw all the processes. The stones are first cut in exceedingly 
thin flakes, about the thickness of a card, by means of a wood and_pack~ 
thread bow, water, and sand. A portion of the flake is then held close to 
alittle steel pattern of the required shape, and filed into its exact form, 
The workman showed us the tips of his fingers bleeding from. the filing. 
.The object that is to be inlaid having been made in white marble, the in- 
tendcd design is drawn upon it and then hollowed out with the utmost 
delicacy, and the picces of mosaic being laid in with a kind of mastio 
beneath them, are covered with tale, to prevent them from being in- 
jured, and the mastic being melted by the action of fire, the tale is taken, 
‘off, and the work, has only to be polished. I should like to know if this is 
the process now in use at Florence. ‘The smaller specimens of this mosaic 

. are not much worth having, but we saw some beautiful chess-tables, one 
for 400 rupees. Nattn's house was well worth seeing as a specimen of a 
rich tradesman’s dwelling. The rooms were exceedingly small, like those 
at Pompei, witha tiny balcony, scarcely more than a foot wide, the door 
leading to it.not being above three feet and a half high. There were a 
good many tiny rooms, all very clean. I saw an accordion with four keys 
on the table. The staircase was so narrow that I tried to put my arms 
akimbo in going down, and could barely do so. It must be very difficult 
for a fat Babu to thread his own house. 

We passed the bridge made of iron pontoons and paid a farewell visit, 
tothe ‘l4j; Mr. Woodcock pointed out to us one small piece of repair 
which had cost 500 rupees. It was a slip of mosuic, not very minute, 
about a palm broad and three or four feet long; so this will give you 
some slight idea of the enormous toil and expense of the whole edifice. 

Tuesday, January 22nd.—Packed and departed. It grieved us to take 
leave of our poor servants, some of whom wept; and of the Havildar and 
guard, the last we ehall see of our regiment, We drove out two stages to 
Muhammadabad. AG 

Wednesday, January 23rd.—The bearers, on crossing a bridge, shout 
eg, Ram. Further north, superstition does not seem to prevail to the 
same extent, it does not seem to be perpetually on both knees as it is 

ore. ‘ 

Thursd&y, January 24th.— We get on very rapidly, going upwards of 
five miles an hour on a beautiful road through a well cultivated country. 

Friday, 26th. Reached Kissea Bungalow at eleven a.m, Our eyes were 
regaled all the way by Green fields, and the weather i y pleas: t. 
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their number puts two or three short questions, to which they-all give 
short answers; a longer question follows, to which they respond in chorus 
with a kind of howl. ‘They give warning to the bearers of the next 
Chowki, or stage, by a peculiar cry, and generally bring us in shouting 
and sereaming with all their might. The fresh bearers rush forward in 
a crowd, and each man endeavours to secure a place. The road to the 
river of Allahabad has been boarded over, which, as the sand is extremely 
heavy, is a great improvement. The roads are covered with ierims to 
Benares. ' All accounts agree, that the number of pilgrims to all the great 
shrines is much diminished; so what must it have been formerly? We 
crossed the majestic river on a bridge of boats, and reached Benares the 
next day (Saturday) at one o’clock, very hot and tired. ° 

_ Monday, January 28th.—Started about noon. Crossed the Ganges in a 
rickety boat, barely wide enough for the carriage to stand in, so that they 
were obliged to put stones to prevent its. running off on either side. 
There was a cool pleasant wind. The people here are very different from 
those of the Upper provinces, much slighter, shorter, an darker; much 
more Indian looking, with good foreheads, well shaped heads, deep-set 
eyes, and well-shaped noses, Many young trees have been plauted by the 
roadside and fenced with prickly pears, ‘ ? 

January 29th.—We were refreshed by a view of some beautiful hills, 
which we did not lose sight of for the next three days. The road is 
covered with pilgrims. We were amused at the childish manmers of our 
bearers. The way in which they trotted along, wagging their heads, was 
quite like that of children of four or tive years old. Their voices have 
no depth, they are wooden and chattery voices, as if nuterackers were 
speaking. My husband tells me that, even without the least anger, their 
language is indescribably coarse and bad. On this side the 86n river we 
passed some indigo planters’ graves. The B. N. I. was crossing on their 
way up the country. ©. spoke to them, and an old Hindu Subadar, who 
had been with the regiment at Ghazni, was quite delighted to see him. 
He spoke openly of his former commanding officer, as “the son of an owl.” . 
Speaking of the surrender of Ghazni, and disgrace thus brought upon the 
regiment, he said, ‘Our honour became like mud.” It was a pretty 
sight. to see boat after boat crossing with the troops. We had three yokes 
of oxen to our light Palkigari, besides the bearers pushing it and turnin: 
the wheels. The driver addressed the oxen thus, ‘‘O my son, pull, and L 
will feed thee with sugar; pull, pull, pull,—why dost thou not pull?” 
.We passed five or six divisions of the stream, fording most of them, and 
at other times crossing in a boat. The water is of a deep clear blue, and 
the beautifully shaped distant hills made the scene lovely, The bed of the 
river is three miles wide, the intervals of water being deep heavy sand. 

rane road both to-day and yesterday has been broken up in several 

laces. 

® Wednesday, January 30th.—It was what an old general officer called a 
ravine-ous country, very pretty, full of bridges, and with plenty of 
wood; quite autumnal in its varied tints. We had some very Jong hills, 
both this. day and the next, there was a succession of hill and dale. At 
Barhi we found the 22nd M. N. I. My husband went to see them, gad™ 
although he knew none of them personally, the officers all re€eived him - 
like an old friend. They told him that their Sergeant-Major, who had. 
been Quartermaster-Sergeant in the 48th M. N. I., was always biking of 
him (as a rider and as an adjutant). He is an Irishman of the name of 
4) Desaasll Whar nant fer. he wan 61s Agerinond >Phaiah he dad eadat 
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soldier’s eyes, The trees were very finc, and so are the crops, and there is 
grass to be seen, instead of the sand of the Fronticr Provinas. One of 
these days we passed a colossal figure of Rani lying on his back, all the 
bearers saluted. it with the ery of “ {tam Bahadar.” Passed the two 
thousand camp-followers of the 22nd M. N. I. ke 
January 3lst.—Very early this morning, passed 1500 Europeans of dif- 
ferent regiments going up the country. ‘ ; . 
February 1st, Friday.—It is now very warm, though with a nice breeze 
in the day. Passed the 42d B.N.L on their march. Just before we came 
to their camping-ground we saw a man beating a little drum with a 
small flag beside him. This is a sort of Faqir, who attaches himself to 
the regiment, and is called the Dag Dagghi, and the sight and sound of 
him so encourages the men as he announces the vicinity of their encamp- 
ment, that, as C. said, ‘‘in the fulness of their hearts and the emptiness 
of their stomachs, they give him something as they pass.” Leaving Bard- 
wan we saw the chapel and mission-houses of the Church of England 
Mission, a pleasant contrast to the Shew4llahs we had seen on entering it. 
‘The roads are hordered with fine trees. The road has been much worse 
lately; very different from the beautiful condition of that above 
Benares. Imagine that this great trunk road was only made by Lord 
William Bentinck ! ‘Js it not disgraceful that it should get worse as we 
approach Caleutta? With much difficulty we were dragged across a 
nallah, the bridge of which was broken down more than two years ago, 
and has never been mended yet. The great want of India is the means 
of internal communication. At present there is scarcely any: though 
much is doing in this respect, far more remains to be done. During the 
Jast famine at Agra, the best grain was to be had 400 miles off at one- 
eighth of the price at which course grain was selling in Agra, yet the 
difficulty of transport prevented its being brought thither. How difle- 
. rently did the Romans act! Their first object in a conquered country 
was thoroughly to interseot it by admirable roads; thus opening it to 
civilization, making it available for revenue, and placing it thoroughly 
under military control; but iu india, even if a Governor-General be fruily 
impressed with the necessity of these internal improvements, he is 
thwarted by lectures on ceonomy from the Nome authorities. About 
4, A.M., on the 2nd, we reached the Ghat, and were ferried over the 
ange! 
Cancurts.—Marian took me to see the Church of England Mission at 
Mirzipur, under the charge of Mr. and Mrs. Sandys. It is large and 
very interesting. We also saw four young girls just placed there. A 
short time since a child of twelve escaped from the house of her master 
(a Mahammadan in the city), on account of his cruelty. She had been 
sold to him as a slave, and said that there were four other slave giris 
there worse treated than herscif. Mr. Wylic sent.a police agent with 
her, and desired her to tell the others that if they liked to come, the 
magistrate would protect-them. ‘hey all availed themselves gladly of 
the offer. One is in hospital from the effects of ill-treatment; another, 
whom we saw, has lost an eye from a blew. They all seem very happy 
“aumd,contented, and much pleased at the change in their condition. ‘The 
elder girls’read fluently in Bengali, and answered well to questions on the 
Berinturs. ‘They also understand English pretty well. 
There 13 a large boys’ day-school and a boys’ orphan asylum. Behari 
Lai Sing, one of the Catechists, who_is employed in reading the Gospel 
and speaking chicfly to the domestic servants of Caleutta, came to see us. 
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and occasionally-read them ; but about two years since-they artosted his 
attention, so that at last he came to Behari Sing for further instruction, 
His examination was very satisfactory. Behari Lal Sing, yeu know, -is 
-Timothy’s brother. I went to Mr. Mackay’s to draw some of the converts; 
but had only time to sketch Lal Behari De, who is now a Catechist, and 
Elmar Charan Ghose. It was a great pleasure to see these young 
Christians again. All of them seem to have become men since we met. 
Behéri Lal Sing, especially, is like an experienced city missionary. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

' Axovrt two, J. and M. drove us to the Ghat, where a large budgerow 
Was waiting for us, C. having taken our passage to Bombay on board the 
“Sulimani,” Captain Dawson. The crew consists partly of Chinamen 
and partly of Mussulmans from Surat; every division is under.a tindal, 
and the whole under a Barra-Tindal, or chief boatswain’s mate. The 

eraing, or chief boatswain is responsible for the whole crew. The 
Chinese are ugly, strong, and usefu i ang. apparently merry, with great 
ugly hands and feet, and large limbs. Tho Surat men are small and. 
slight, with delicate hands an: feet. The cargo consists of 6000 bags of 
rice, of 1641bs, each, Bombay being supplied with rice from Bengal. 
Monday, March 4th— Yesterday saw Adam's Peak, and a very 
curious canoe came alongside. It was very long, and So narrow aa 
barely to leave room for one person to sit in it, with an outrigger, which 

renders it perfectly safe. . . 3 5 

‘Went on shore i the ship’s boat with an awning’; and the rowers— 
who were all in their best, with the curious Surat headdress, which ig 
like a hat without any brim, made of parti-coloured straw, with gay red. 
and other coloured handkerchiefs twisted roundthe tem; les—amused me 
by singing all the way. The chant was monotonous, but their voices 

D. aging. Ceylon looks very pleasing from the sea, from being well 

wooded.’ The houses form a red line, while the beach and everythi 

on landing ig strange and tropical. Every one walks about with palm-leai 

umbrelles. The arses consists of a cloth, some ten yards in length, 

reaching from the waist to the feet, and wrapped tightly round and rown 

the body. One would fancy it would impede them in walking, neverthe- 
less they stride along, swinging their arms in a manner that ja quite, 
refreshing after the Bengal saunter. The men wear their hair very 
long, and turned up at the back of the head with a comb, so that as they 
have very slender figures and soft features, unless they have beards, it is 
impbssible to tell them from women. ‘There are others, who wear white 
caps like plasterers, and those of some rank wear preposterous tortoise. 
shell combs, six inches and upwards in height. ‘he heat was extreme. 

Drove through the little fort where the 37th Queen's is on duty (the men 

without any white covers to their caps), and then by the sea-shore, where 

We enjoyed the sight of the waves and the delightful sea breeze. ae. 

‘We passed a man with his long ir hanging down his back, smoking . 
2 cigar, another with 2 small gold cross round his neck, showing him to 

a Romanist. All the fishermen are said to be Roman CathBlics, and 
the tithe they pay to be worth £10,000 a year. English money is used in 

Ceylon. ‘The scenery was delightful to us—the fres verdure, the abun- 

dance of trees, the ponds, and the picturesg&e groups of people. all 
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ground wes covered with most beautiful flowers, such as would adorn 
eny garden. Came back by a village, where we saw & Budhist prieat in 
his yellow robes. The cocoa-nut groves were very beautiful. ajor L. 
showed ns some very interesting sketches of places in the interior, which 
has only lately been subdued. 1802, Major Davies and 400 men were 
destroyed by the people of Kandy, after having taken the place by a 
coup de main. Itwas the Kabul disaster on a smaller scale. After that 
we left the King of Kandy in peace till about 1817, when the interior was 
finally subjugated. There has lately been a pretender to the crown. 
He was taken, and made a stoker on board one of the steamers. In the 
morning Mr. Smith came for us, and drove us to see his coffee-store. It 
is on a very large scale. The coffee is separated from the “ parchment,” 
or skin, by huge wheels (moved by steam) passing lightly over it. It 1s 
then carefully picked by 500 women and girls, whose wages are four- 

ence halfpenny a day, then passed through # sieve, to separate the 

nest sort, called peaberry (which is very smalland round, and therefore 
roasts more evenly), from the rest, and then packed in casks, instead of 
the baga formerly used. 

T sketched two of the women employed—one a Cinghalese, the other 
a Malabar woman—both, especially the latter, as graceful as any antique 
statue. We drove through the town. I have nowhere in India seen 
such comfortable dwellings for the poor. Everyman when we first went 
out had a cigar in his mouth. There is a large Wesleyan Mission here. 
By the time we returned, at nine o'clock, the heat was very great. The 
houses do not seem well adapted for a hot climate. They appear small 
and confined, and there are scarcely any Phankehs. Major L. says, that 
owing to the violence of the monsoons, Phankahs are never needed, 
except now and then, es at present, when one monsoon is ceasing, and 

“the other not fairly setin. | ‘ fi 

Laummoned one of the girlish-looking waiters, and sketched him on 
the spot, and took another frightful individual down stairs while my 
husband was paying the bill, which was a great relief to my mind, for 
I should have grieved at not having a drawing of theae curious people. 
Re-embarked. 

Friday, 8th.—A boat came off from shore with fowl, fruit, &c. I 
sketched one of the men, a fine young Malabar. They have open 
couritenances,-and are as beautifully and delicately made as any young 
girl, though not small men. Some old writer sp of the Malabars ag 
“y fierce and warlike people.” 

‘Wednesday, 13th March.—Passed the Sacrifice Rock, about three 

_ miles from shore, on which, till within the last few years, human sacrifices 
used to take place, especially of young infants. 

Monday, 2&th.—-Captain Dawson told us that the Parsi women never 
show their hair to any except their husbands and nearest relations. 
‘When 2 person is considered to be dying, they Plice him or her in some 

uthouse surrounded by. a wall of ston@s, and leave them there with- 
oiffood or drink, to die alone—a horrid and barbarous custom. A 
. physician ‘at Bombay, Dr. Case by name, was attending an old Parsi, 
when ong morning on calling, he was informed he could not see him, as 
he had been laid out to die, and no one could go near him. It was only 
by threats of giving the family into custody on charge of murder, that Dr. 
Case succeeded in overcoming their prejudices, and obtaining access to 

- Pe patient, He found him very ill, but after administering a restorative, © 
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of duty to give the firat mouthful of food to a dog, and they believe that 
after death, the dog whom he has fed, meets the soul, and defends it from 
evil'angels. Mad dogs abounded at one time in jombay, ao that the 
Government ordered that every straying about should be shot. The 
Parsis most vigorously resisted this, and made such a riot that the 
military were called out. The Parsiy then endeavoured to prevent 
supplies being furnished to the ships in the harbour, but the troops pro~ 
tected their embarkation, and the malcontents were obliged to give in after 
some shots had been fired. 

The Khalasis, commonly called Lasears, lie asleep on deck, in all 
manner of corners, with no covering but their clothes, and no pillow but 
a coil ofrope. I asked Mr. Tingate if they had no bedding. He said he 
did not think two men in the ship had any, that is among the Khalasis. 
These men, who are all Mussalmins from Surat, get from twelve to 
fourteen rupees a month, as they are considered able seamen; but they 

end the whole of it in folly, and come on board with nothing but a 
change of clothes. The Chinese, who are bat ordinary seamen, and only 
pull at the ropes, seldom going aloft, get. only about eight rupees per 
mensem, yet every man has his bedding and a chest of clothes. They 
algo live extremely well, eating pickled pork, fish, &c., daily with the 
ship’s rations of rice, ghi, and dal. There are a few Portuguese on 
board, for steering and mending sails, some of them Indian, some 
European, some Portuguese, who get very good pay: they are called. 
“Bhip’s ies,” or “ Sea Cunnies.” : 

The entrance to Bombay Harbour is very beautiful. I know nothing 
but the Firth of Forth and the Bay of Naples to compare it with. It is 
like an immense lake atudded with picturesque an rocky islands, of 
which Salsette and Elephanta are the largest, next to the Island of Bom- 

vy itself, The coast is very fine, range beyond range of mountains, and 
then a sky and stars such as we do not dream of at home. Yet I would 
rather see a Scotch mist. We all sat on deck watching the scene, which 
waa enlivened by many boats with white lateen ails. We had scarcely 
dropped anchor, when a boat full of Parsis arrived, offering themselves 
as servants. What an energetic people they must be! Men who would 
come out such a distance after dark, on the mere chance of obtaining 
employment, must get on in the world. : 

Went on shore in what they cail a Bunder boat, much like a.Caleutta 
Budgerow, with the same kind of queer spatule for oars. . Drove on to 
Breach Kandy, Mr. Grey's bungalow, about five miles from the Fort. 
‘We were struck by the athletic look of the men as com with the 
Bengalis. They wear sandals quite of a classic form, and ge turbans, 
the largest I have seen, and often bangles on the legs. One man at Mr. 
Grey's office had a huge silver bangle round his waist. There are 
numerous Parsis,-known by their fair complexions and peculiar caps, 
generally made of shining black oilcloth, with a pattern on it. They are 
a handsome race, with piercing eyes, wide apart, arched eyebrows, 
aquiline nosea, and a very independent gait. There is a remaryte” 
family likeness between them all, and they have often a noble éxpression. - 
They wear the moustache and whiskers, but shave the -ahin gang wear 
their hair generally rather long, and in curls behind the ears. 

The Bombay women-are Sine and tall, but the dresa of the Mahar, or 
Tow-caste women, is so scanty that they look lige boys. It consists of a 

t: gloth or Sari. wound ronnd them en tioht that althanch the unnen nace 
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down to the knee; but they are so beautifully made, that I could not. 
feel grieved at their coats bein kilted so high. Bombay is quite a 
different town from Caleutta. There every one fives in a splendid man- 
sion ix the town; at Bombay few Europeans live in the Fort: the re- 
mainder of the town conaista of native shops and dwelling-bouses, the 
latter, like those in Ceylon, are su: erior to apy I saw in Bengal for the 
poorer classes. Almost all the Europeans and rich Parsis live in the 
country at Ambrolie, Malabar Hill, Magzagan, &c. &c. Nearly the 
whole way was lined with gardens and trees. Mr. Grey’s dwelling con- 
sists of three Bungalows joined by covered passages, with a very pretty 
gerden. Tt ia close to the sca, on the north of the island, and enjoys a 
elightful breeze most of the day. Drove out in the evening, and en- 
oyed the view of the sea and the delightful breeze._ We went along a 
‘and or dam, mado at a cost of £25,000 by Governor Dunean, to prevent. 
the sea overllowing this part of the island, and turning it into a salt 
marsh covered with dead fish, and thus rendering the whole island so 
unhealthy, that European life was only worth three years’ purchase ; 
whereas since the bund has been made, the Island of Bombay has be- 
come one of the most, salubrious places in India. ‘Will it be belioved, 
that the Court of Directors were much displeased at the expense incurred, 
and threatened to make the valiant Governor Jonathan Duncan pay the 
amount out of his own pocket! 

Passed w very large tank with towers, covered with pigcon-holcs, for 
the purpose of containing lights. Another evening we ad a beautiful 
drive round Malabar FOU. The whole neighbourhood of Bombay is 
exceedingly pretty; I wonder that I have not heard it more often 
praised. Calcutta and the Hugli are not to be compared to it. 

_ Mrs. ‘Wilson called ; a very pleasant person. She dissuaded me from 
visiting the Assembly’s Institution, on account of its being in so bad a 
situation. There are many female schools, because parents will not send 
their daughters-any distance. The teacher is obliged to go round to their 
houses to collect’ the girls, and to take them back in the same manner in 
the evening, as, owing to the ornaments they wear, they would robably 
be robbed if sent out alone. The teachers are almost all heathens, but 
they use the books appointed by the Mission, and each school is visited 
regularly (gome daily) by a member of the Mission. Those in Dr. 
Wilson's Compound receive religious instruction from him daily, and 
from Mrs. Wilgon in the afternoon after a sewing lesson, Most of the 
others meet at Dr. Wilson’s house once or twice a month, to be examined 
and addressed by him. 

Wednesday, April 5th —Yesterday my. husband met Mulla Tbrahin, 
who greeted him with the utmost joy. He is an extremely handsome 
man, the handsomest Jew T ever saw; quite as fair as an Englishman. 
Dined at Dr. Wilson's. Met Narayan Shishadri, a converted Mahratta 
Brahman, who is shortly to be ordained, and Hormazdji Pestonji, who is 
already a minister. Both wear their national dress. We were exceed- 
hig, pleased with Dr. Wilson, who is a younger looking man than T 

- expected, and with Mr. and Mrs. Murray Mitchell, and not less so with 
the converts. Flormazdji’s child, of twelve years old (Bachu Bai), has 
Deen under Mrs. Mitchell's charge ever since her father succeeded in 
recovering her by a process at lay, His wife has since been married 
ae ety a Parsi merchant. These two facts enable one in some measure 
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with Mrs. Mitchell, and both in mind and dress is quite like a little 
fellow-countrywoman. F 

Thursday, April 4th—Naréyan came about eight o’clock for me to 
ketch him. e told me that much greater enmity is manifested against 
converts in Bombay than in Calcutta. They cannot pass through the 
streets without being reviled; though the opposition is in some degree 
Jess than it was. I told him of the young pupil of the Assembly's Insti- 
tution in Calcutta, who, when dying, warned -his companious to confess 
their faith openly. Narayan said he had known several such cases in 
Bombay ; “but,” added he, “ thereis a glory in confessing Christ openly, 
which cannot be told. Often, when in passing through the streets the 
people have abused me, one passage of Scripture after another has come 
into my mind, so that I have not felt their insults in the least.” Narayan 
told me that he was formerly a most bitter hater of Christianity ; but-the 
instruction he received, first in the school at Puna, and then in that of 
Bombay, completely weaned him from Hinduism ; so that, to use his own. 
expression, “his mind was emptied,” and then the beauty and truth of 
the Gospel gradually dawned upon him. 

Dr. W.. gave us some lithographs of a Parsi Dakhma, or “Tower of 
Silence,” where they expose their dead: it is a high circular building, 
witBin which, beginning six fect below the top of the wall, is a platform, 
sloping towards the centre. It is divided into three rows of compart- 
ments (the uppermost for the bodies of men, the next for women, the 
Jowest for children), each of which has a channel which conveys the rain 
directly into the centre reservoir. Here the bodies are exposed; every 
three or four months a priest sweeps the bones inta the reservoir, the con 
tents of which are washed away in the rains, through a passage which 
conveys them to the sea, or to some river, whenever this.is practicable. 
These sketches were made by e naval officer, who risked his life by so 

loing. 

"There is only one Parsi Jad at present in the Free Church Institution, 
all the others go to the Established Kirk’s School, because no conversions 
have yet taken place there; but Dr. Wilson considers the alarm and 
prejudices of the Parsis to be subsiding, for only two days ago he received 
a visit from a very learned Parsi, of much influence, who expressed his 
regret at the existence of such feelings, and hoped they would soon pass 
away. Dr. Wilson took us to see Mrs. Seitz’s boarding-school. It con- 
tains thirty girls. Mrs. Seitz, who is country-born, and widow of a 
Getman schoolmaster, devotes herself to the work gratuitously. She is 
a very pleasing person. Dr. Wilson asked mo to examine the girls on 
any subject. @ asked them where Mexico was}—Bruxelles?—Ger- 
many ?-—the capital of Germany ?—some town on the Rhine P—the boun- 
daries of Belgium ?—the religion of Germany ?—of France —of England ? 
—the difference between Romanists and Protestants? Maina (a convert 
and assistant teacher) answered, that the Romanists worshipped images, 
and kept the Bible from the people; and proved the right of eve DE 
to read the Seriptures from the verse, “All Scripture is profitazle Tor 
edification,” &. They also answered correctly as to the way of salvation. - 
The younger ones hardly understood enough English towel 5 but one 
little girl answered a few questions. Dr. Wilson said, that {2 Marathi 
they could have answered fluently. They sang very nicely, and work 
w eli i dl knitting and crochet-work. wiih write well; and 
gare s Bb ess Wie Weil; an 
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- of the school), requires them to write down, off-hand, on their slates what: 
they remember of the lesson she has been giving them, together with any 
deductions or reflections that it has suggested to their own minds. 
have seen no other girls’ school where this admirable plan is carried to: 

_ the sanie extent, and none where (so far as I can tude) the pupils have 
attained to the same understanding of the English nguage- In the 
day-schools they are taught extensively in Marathi, as it would be waste 
of time to employ any part of their very short period of learning in 
aoguiring a few words of English. . 

was much pleased with the appearance of the girls: Maina was 
dressed exactly like any other girl of her caste. There was a pretty little 
Arab child, of three or four years old, whose mother lately brought her 
to be educated. We then joined my husband and Mulla Ibrahim, who 
took us to the house of the latter. “Wewere ushered up a dirty staircase, 
on the landing of which several richly-dressed women met us, and led me 
into a nicely-furnished room. They were Ibrahim’s wife and her sisters ; 
all of them very fair, and with pleasing expression. They wore false red 
hair, cut short over the forehead, and Jooped up in plaits over their 
turbans, while their own long black tresses were hidden, Strange to 
say, it had not an unpleasing effect. Their heat-dresses were covered 
with strings of pearls, with small gold coins attached, and strings of pearls 
and emeralds passed under the chin. They wore closely-fitting dresses, 
with xo folds, and | tight sleeves. Hannah the wife’s was of a striped 
material, and over it she wore ashort-sleeved open jacket, of green velvet 
and gold; Miriam, her sister, was in silver brocadé. All of them wore 
red-and-gold gauze handkerchiefs over the back part of the head and 
shoulders. and the rich stomacher covered with heavy gold chains. They 
are from Baghdad. , . 
Tbrahim’s only child, a sweet little girl of three, named Firha, or 
* Joy,” was dressed in blue satin and gold trousers, a little white shirt 
above, and a very unbecoming skull-cap, trimmed with lace, which was 
goon pulled off, and showed her pretty auburn hair. Miriam wore 
immense gold anklets ; and all of them having bangles on their feet, and 
silver tassels at the end of their long plaits, made music as they walked. 
Their mother came in~e handsome woman, with few marks of age—and 
geveral handsome and well-dressed Jews, their near kindred, one of whom 
—a young man—begged that he might be drawn too. 
Friday, April 5th,—Hormazdji brou ht his little girl to spend the day ; 
T sketched him. He told me that he has now friendly intercourse with 
several of his relations. His sisters were friendly from the first, but his 

. brother's manner was very constrained for the first four or five daya that 
he visited him, which is only. quite recently. He told me that his mother 
died before hig conversion, his father not long ago, and it is a satisfaction 
to him to know that his father received a statement of the evidences of 
Christianity, and of the réason of the faith which his son has embraced, 

fore he departed, though he is ignorant what effect it had upon him. 

J exp-esaed my strong satisfaction on hearing that he was kindly wel- 

‘eomed by many of his nation; he seemed quite moved, and said, “It 
does one'x heert good to know that the people of God feel for one.” 

Captain and Mrs. Dawson came and took me with Bachu and Germaine 

to see a wealthy Parsi broker, of the name of Manokji, and his wife. 

TWh era at Masaron: a heantifal house in a fine garden. 
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so that the girl was only distinguished by a pair of emerald ear-drops. 
Mr. ‘Manok®t received ‘us very heartily and politely ; he epeaka English 
perfectly. ‘The house was very richly furnished, spacious rooms with 
velvet sofas, three or four very large pier-glasses, some portraits (one of 
the Queen, and another of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai), marble tablesyalabaster 
figures, French clocks, and vases of flowers, the Iustrated Times, books 
of prints, and different Englisk works. I also saw a Guzerattr New 
Testament, some fine prints from Landseer and others, rich carpets, 
spring cushions, a self-acting pianoforte, which cost £300 (one of the 
barrels was made in Bombay, and plays Persian and native airs), in fact, 
everything which money can buy. His wife soon came in, and I sketched 
her. She was very fair, with large dark eyes and delicate hands and feet, 
like all the women of this country. She wore # nose-ring with three 
immense pearls, a pearl necklace and gold arm-band, on an orange satin 
jacket, bordered with green, with short sleeves, and dark € purple satin 
aari (i.e, petticoat and veil in one) bordered with red. Her hair was 
entirely concealed, like that of all the Parsi women, by a close-fitting 
white skull-cap. Manokji said she had a necklace of pearls as large as 
filberts, and that, the Parsi ladies were never contente with their orna- 
ments, but were alwaya wanting more. He then took us over his house ; 
the lower part contains an immense tank which is filled during the rains, 
and supplies the house and garden for the rest of the year. . 
Some Parsi ladies learn music; and many of the Parsis take their 
wives out driving with them, but as yet only in closed carriages. They 
have some of the finest horses in the island. We had scarcely got 
when we started with Commodore Lushington for Elephanta. "We had 
a.pleasant run over of only half-an-hour. It is a very beautiful rocky 
island, with wood reaching even into the sea. _ Rae 
‘The entrance to the cave disappointed us, it is not of the figantic 
character we imagined from reading the descriptions of Basil Hall and 
* Mr. Erskine. x a kind of vestibule we entered three lofty aisles, 
divided by ranges of massive pillars all cut out of the living rock. At 
the far end of the centre one is the famous colossal threefold bust. ‘The 
right-hand head, Shiva, is clearly smiling, yot frowning, and the whole 
js, L believe, about nineteen feet high. On either side in the-other 
- aisles are immense colossal figures, one of which represents Shiva and 
his wife Parwati in one figure, the right side being of the male, and the 
Jeft of the female sex. Other gigantic figures stand sentry at the doors 
of some little chapels; and numerous alto-relievos, all gigantic, all more 
.or less mutilated, and all of them in honour of Shiva, adorn. the other 
parts of the excavation. So unhealthy is this beautiful island after the 
rains, that out of twenty-three Europeans who have had chaxge of it, nine- 
teen lie buried beneath the little grove-of trees. We sat outside the cave 
tillit was dark, when the Commodore had each of the great aisles lit up by 
blue lights. ‘The effect was beautiful, and every pet of the sculpture 
much clearer than by day, while the bright ghastly light gave them a 
very uncanny appearance. Some of the sailors then walked befors-as 
carrying burning blue lights through the remainder of the cav@ Thig 
js certainly the right way to see thecaves. There is something Egyptian. 
in their appearance, but I suppose the Egyptian sculpt§res are less 
monstrous and better finished. The cave-temple of Elephania’ is sup+ 
- posed to have been made about a.p. 1000, when Buddhism was extinct 
“in this part of India, for there is no representation of Buddh in it, except ~ 
* one amall fonre among Shiva’s attendants. 
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that the Parsis (¢.e. Persians) are descendants of the ancient inhabitants 
of Persia, and followers of Zoroaster. They fled from the Mthammadan 
conquerors about the end of the 7th century, and found refuge in 
Guzerat and the adjacent countries. Although much has been added to 
their faith, yet essentially they are of the same religion that Cyrus was. 
On the occasion of Hormasdji’s baptism, Dr. Wilson preached a sermon 
to the Parsis, who were present in great numbers, from Isa. xlv. If you 
read that chapter, bearing in mind that the chief doctrines of the 
Zoroastrians are, that the Supreme Being is entirely y passive (somewhat, 
like Buddh and Bramh), and takes no part in the affairs of the world, 
which are entirely governed by two Archangels, Hormazd, the creator 
of light, and Ahrimran, of darkness, between whom and their followers 
a perpetual warfare is carried on, you will see the prophetic appropriate; 
ness of this address to Cyrus. Tho Parsis worship not only the Sun 
and the Elements, but everything as a manifestation of Hormazd; the 
are in fact Pantheists. Hence the Lord Jehovah says, “I am the Lord, 
and there is none else,” no other God, no other object of worship—‘I,” 
the Supreme, the Almighty, I, and no Archangel, “form_the lig ht and 
create Gerke ; L make peace and create evil.” These deluded people 
still say of Him who fashioned them, “He hath no hands.” They teach 
that all things are made by the two supposed rulers of the world, and 
that God himself is wholly passive. The Parsis have greatly, increased. 
of late years. Some have joined the Syrian Church, and Dr. Wilson 
baptised the son of a Parsi convert to the Armenian faith. -Many of the 
Apostles are said to have preached the Gospel in Persia, Mesapotamia, 
and India. The Church of Persia was not only rich in numbers but in 
martyrs, until the Mussalmins were made the instruments of punishing 
the tyranny of the Zoroastrians and the corruptions of the Christians in 
that country. 

Narayan Shishadri is by birth a subject of the Nizam. The last time 
he visited his home he saw great numbers of people emigrating from 
the Nizam’s to the Company’s territories, on account of the oppression 
exercised in the former. The climate of Bombay at this season is 
delightful; but strange to say, though, they have two months ofmuch hotter 
weather. Phank4hs are ver? rare, and only to be found in dining-rooms. 
The same is the case up the country at Puna, Abmednaggar, Aurun- 
gabad, &c.; and as few people shut up their houses, one to suffer 
much more from the heat than is at ail ne ._ I have. not scen a 
Phankah in a bedroom since I landed, though the nights in Bombay are 
not so cool in proportion to the day as one might expect. ; 

Saturday, ‘april 6th.—Germaine and I started at 6 a.m. with Mrs. 
Wilson in a carriage for Salsette. We had a lovely drive of about 
twenty miles, the scenery very beautiful, especially about Zion Fort. 
The shape of the hills is remarkably craggy and picturesque, they are of 
black tufa or trapp rock. . The mangoe trees, with their rich dark-green 
foliage, form the greatest ornament of the island. Salsette is separated 
fray Bombay by so narrow a channel, that it is crossed by a bridge. 
‘We overtook Hormasdji, and met Dr. Wilson at a village, at the end of 
our drive. He-had been to Tanna the previous day, in compliance with 
a request finm the inhabitants, that he would open @ school there. A 
meeting was held, and he clearly explained to them that the Bible would 
be taught. “ Well, never mind,” was their answer, “it is avery good 
book.” The native inhakitants have proffered twenty-five rupees a 
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about four miles off. We folded our plaid shawls into eight, and laid 
them on the top of owr heads, and thus with blue veils and double 
umbrellas, escaped all harm from the sun. It took us about an hour 
and a half, through a very beautiful jungle filled with cocoa-nut, 
palmyra, cotton trees, and many others, with abundance of sweet. 
scented flowers, which in some places made the air heavy with their 
fragrance. These caves are, I think, far more interesting than those of 
Elephanta, from their greater variety and extent, though they have 
fewer and less remarkable sculptures; these are entirely Buddhist, 
the Buddhist religion prevailed from about 3.c. 600 to 4.p. 600, and 
these are supposed to have been excavated at the close of the period, ag 
they are in some Parts unfinished. 

Buddhism is of a kindred origin with Brahmanism, a sort of reformed 
Brahmanism, but rejecting the worship of images and sacrifices. It is a 
rationalistic Pantheism. They consider everything ag an emanation, 
and even as a part of the Deity ; they deny in toto any superintendin; 
Providence; they are Fatalists, consider matter as essential evil, and 
recognise seven Buddhas or men, who have become wholly disengaged 
from matter. How many and various are the inventions which man 
has sought out to dishonour his Creator and Provider, his Saviour and 
Mediator, his Regencrator and Sanctifier! Well may one of the chief 
titles of the Most High be “a God, full of long-suffering.” These 
unfortunate Buddhists were greatly addicted to the monastic life, and 
the caves cover an extent of upwards of four milcs, and consist of 
innumerable cells, some solitary, some for communities; a temple for 
worship, tanks, and cooling places, and colleges, large and small, where 
the priests instructed their disciples. They contain many inscriptions 
which have been recently decyphered by Dr. Wilson and other learned 
Orientalists. The first we saw, was a row of cells about six feet square, 
with a little window the size of a man’s fist. In many instances the 
cell: ia, nearly filled by a bed-place cut of the living rock; there is 
often a similar cell for the monk’s servant. Then we went to the great 
temple, which is an oblong square, with a vestibule, a range of pillars on 
cach side, and a horse-shoe roof; at the farthest end is a Dagoba, a thing 
cut out of the rock, in the shape of a very tall beehive, and supposed to 
contain some relic of Buddha, such as a hair or a tooth, there are several 
of these in other parts of the caves. I think there were no sculptures 
inside this temple, or Chaitya, but at either end of the porch or vestibule 
is a colossal figure about twenty feet high, of Buddha, in alto-relievo, 
his left hand holding his garment, his right hanging by his side with tho 
palm forwards, this represents him giving his blessing. There are two 
other colossal bas-reliefs, each contain two pairs of men and women with 
curious ‘head-dresses, supposed to represent the inhahitants of the 
country at the.time the temple was excavated. There is more life in 
their attitudes than in any others I have seen. % $ 

One of the women haa a very petulant, saucy air. The dress and 
the ornaments are the same as those still worn by the Brinjaris-or 
cattle-drivers ; these are surrounded by innumerable representati$ns of . 
Buddha in the attitude of contemplation, z.c. holding the |ittle finger of 
his left hand with the fore finger and thumb, of his right, as # he were 
going to demonstrate a fifth point. We saw several small and one largo 

_ college, or shala (from which Sanskrit term comes our word shawl), 
each surrounded by a stone seat on three cidas®of tha ranm and tha lack 
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_ reached by steps cut out on the face of the mountain: from one part the 
view is of a city of caves. On returning to the chaitya, Dr. Wilson 
inted-out to me the 115th Psalm—a most appropriate one for sucha 
Qeality. The skin of a large snake was waving mm the wind over the 
entrance, it seemed to me a fit emblem of the temple itself deserted by 
its demon inhabitant. Took the likeness of Vishnu Shashtri, the most 
Jearned Brahman of Western India, and one of the first who decyphered 
the cave inscriptions. There was a remarkable. expression of pride, 
inward dissatisfaction and unrest in his countenance. I have very often 
observed this, especially in Brahmans. Dr. Wilson pointed out that the 
east side of all the cocoa-nut trees is white with lichen, owing to the 
dampness brought by the monsoon. 

Sunday, April 7th—We all went in the evening to the Free Church, 
and I went home afterwards with Mr. and Mrs. Murray Mitchell, who 
had asked some converts to meet us. We spoke of rebaptizing con- 
verted Romanists. It is the practice in Amcrica, but it was not that of 
the Reformers, not even of Rnox, though the Reformation in Scotland 
was chiefly after the Council of Trent had put the finishing seal to the 
Romish apostacy. We talked much of the American and German 
Missionaries. The former are most laborious, energetic, godly men, but 
are, I think, often deficient in eloquence and distinctness of enunciation. 
Tt is curious how common this defect is to the Saxon race. ‘ 

The German missionaries they spoke of as devoted men, who did not 
take common care of their health, and therefore die in scores. Mr, M. 
seemed also to think they had less stamina than British Missionaries, 
probably from poorer diet. They told me about Maina. It was in 
school that Maina learned the value of the gospel. She declared: her 

. _@etermination to be a Christian, end persisted in spite of the greatest 
‘opposition on the part of her mother, relations, and her whole caste, that 
of the Dhobis (washerwomen). She has often come to Mrs. Mitchell 
with her face all bruised and swollen from the ill-treatment of her 
husband, to whom she was betrothed. When at length she took refuge 
in Mr. M.’s house, her caste filled the court and made a terrible con- 
fusion. Her husband declared he would hang himself, and climbin 
up on the gateway he unwound his Pagri fiurban) and proceede 
to put his threat into execution, but the police Jaid hold of him and 
carried him off for making a disturbance. She has since been with Mrs. 
Seitz, and is a most uscful as well as consistent Christian. 

Two young converts took tea with us—Vincent, a converted Romanist, 

who is to profess his renunciation of Romanism publicly next Sabbath, 
_ and Balu, a converted Hindu, who is now studying at the Medical 
College, with a view to become a Medical Missionary. These both live 
with Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell. Vincent told me that it was not the per- 
eeption of the falsehood of:any particular dogma which caused him to 
renounce Romanism, but the general inconsistency between the whole 
Romish scheme of salvation and that of the Bible. “It was getting 
hétd of the Bible,” said he. Two interesting little boys are also living 
- with the Mitchells, who were found by a gentleman, about two months 

0, wandering about the strects of Bombay. One is a fine little 

estorian; an orphan about nine or ten, and the other a little Armenian 
boy, who has a mother living, and whe seems to be about six or eight. 
It appears they had heard,at Bagdad of the schools at Bombay, and so 
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act of self-denial, Mrs. Mitchell said to me most heartily, in speaking of 
the little boys from Bagdad, and saying how remarkably free from vice 
they were— Oh, they are very good boys! I like them very much,” 
as if it were quite a delight to her tohave them. At family worship there 
were four Scotch, one Parsi (Bachu Bai), one Portuguese, one Hindu, 
one Nestorian, and one Armenian. May all be Christ’s at his coming ! 

Mr. Mitchell kirfdly brought me home. He says they have had little 
troublewith the native Christians—they mostly walk consistently withtheir 
holy profession. He spoke very highly of Hormazdji and said, “I never 
knew a more conscientious man than Hormazdji.” He remarked how 
great a blessing it was, that the first two converts at Bombay should be 
men of such a high standard as Hormazdii and Dhanjibhéi. The latter 
has married a converted Mussulmani girl, all of whose family are like. 
wise Christians, and of whom Dr. Wilson speake in high terms. He is 
labouring in Guzerat, so we did not see him. 

April 8th, 1850—Ibréhim brought his family to see me. The Jews 
exchange rings in marriage, but do not constantly wear their wedding. 
rings as we do. They embroider in gold and silver, and make braid and 
fringe. They da not seem to know the use of lace. They have asked 
me to procure some light auburn hair from England for them. The day 
we were at their house, Ibrahim declined writing his name under his 
picture because it was the last day of the Passover, so strictly do they 
abstain from work on their Sabbaths, but he now did so. 

I took a sketch of a very remarkable convert, named Yohan Prem. 
He is a native of Anjar, in Kach, of the Lohana caste, and being left an 
orphan, was adopted and made a Mussalman of by the wife of Abd-el- 
Nabi, an Arab Jemadar, who was childless, and who took a fancy to the 
child when only nine years old. When grown up, he gave himself out 
to be a holy man, and supported himself sometimes by acting as guide 
to a blind fagir—sometimes as an assistant to a Hindu cloth merchant. 
After the taking of Punt by the British, he went to Bombay, and lodged 
in one of the mosques, where a Mullah instructed him in the Kuran and 
other Mthammadan works, at the expense of a devout woman. The 
Saiads then made him a masaiakh, or teacher. He srw ulously ob. 
served the five times of daily prayer and the fast of Ramadhan, and had 
a great desire to go'on pilgrimage. He got disciples whom he instructed. 
in Mussulman traditions. 3 

“At that time,” said he, in relating his life to Dr. Wilson, “I had 
nome idea of the evil of sin, but not of a soy acute character. A fagir 
named Gharib Shah, a disciple of Kamal Shah, promised to show me the 
way of God. He maintained that eyery existing object is a portion of 
the Divinity, and sought to destroy within me every sense of dependence 
on the Divinity. At this time I fell into grievous sin.... The great 
object I then kept in view in the instruction of my disciples was the Pre: 
caring of money.” Sometime after hia curiogity was excited regarding 
the religion of the Jews, and he was directed by the Headman of the 
Ben-i-Israel to attend the Arab Synagogue. One day meeting a friend 
of his, a. Hindu of the name of Rakhmaji, the latter taught ‘him fhe Ten. 
Commandments. He then reflected on the power of the glish, and 
had some thoughts that God must be on their side, and that ir views 
of Jews must be more correct than those of the Kuran. He then dwelt 
for some months at Nasik and other places, giving instruction even to 
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_ holy man.” He then returned to Bombay. “TI went,” says he, “to my 
friend Rakhmaji, and asked him if he could give me any further infor- 
mation about the religion of the ‘Ten Commandments. He showed me 
the Lord’s Prayer, and began to tell me of the genealogy of Christ. 
This T commenced writing down from his lips. He said, ‘Do you mean 
to copy a whole book? E will get a copy of it for yourself.” He accord- 
ingly procured for me a Hindu New Testament. I commenced reading 
the Gospels in the houses of my disciples.” 

Tt is a curious illustration of the brotherhood that exists between the 
different superstitions of India, that a Hindu merchant prostrated him- 
aelf before this Mugsalman faqir, and besought him to come and dwell 
with him, for the purpose of discovering who had stolen his wife’s jewels. 
He did so, and when the servant of the Banya fell sick, it was attributed 
to his guilt of the theft discovered by the presence of the holy man, He 
was afterwards lodged by a Mussalman Subadar, and then by a Parsi. 
In 1832-3, he was directed to Dr. Wilson, who explained to him the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, chapter by chapter, comparing them with 
the Old Testament. He also gave him his own work—* Refutation of 
Mihammadism’—taught him to pray, and prayed with and for him. 
The word of God came with power to the soul of the inquirer. He 
boldly délared to the Mussulmans that Jesus was “ not ouly a prophet, 
Dut the Son of God, one in His Divinity with the Father and the Spirit,” 
which greatly incensed them. 

On the day of his baptism, Ist September, 1833, he was attacked by 
them, and his clothes torn. During all this time he had wholly sup- 
ported himself; and after his baptism entered the service of a Hinda 
shgpkeeper, and afterwards began to sell things on his own account. 
These he purchased from a young Armenian named Aratun, to whom he 
spoke of the Gospel, and finally introduced him to Dr. Wilson, This 
young man, after travelling to Burmah, where he joined the Baptist 
brethren, has returned to Persia, in hopes of doing good to his fellow- 
countrymen. Latterly Yohan Prem has been employed as aasistant in 
‘the native schools, and as colporteur to the Bible Society, The Indo- 
Portuguese were for some time frequent purchasers of Scriptures, 
whereby some who have not yet become Protestants, have been greatly 
alienated from Popery. The Mussalmans frequently pyrchased_ the 
Scriptures, and discussed the Gospel with the convert; and an Irish 
‘soldier, who had no money, gave a flute for a copy of the Irish Bible. 
Neither the Hindis nor Parsis were such ready purchasers as the other 
classes. He is now employed as an itincrating Missionary among the 
‘natives. : 

In the afternoon, drove down, in great haste, to the Bunder and rowed 
to the steamer., Nothing can exceed the kind hospitality we have met 
with. There was a magnificent sunset, and our little voyage across to 
Panwell wis very beautiful. My husband introduced Captain Mylne to 
me. He is superintendent of Police over a district of 2000 square miles, 
audhis corps having been reduced in number, twice as many of his men 
are 0% on the sick list, from over-exertion, than were 50 when the corps 
was at its former strength. He remarked on the far greater Catholicism 
of feeling afiong Indian Christians than among the majority of those at 
home. He-said, that if plain English meant anything, the Baptismal 

learly taught Baptismal regeneration, i.e. conversion by means 
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arrival at Elichpnr: you have prayed ‘for a prosperous journey, and you 
believe it will be granted you, but you cannot give thanks for the per- 
formance of it yet.” We may give thanks for promises, but not for the 
performance of them beforehand. 

‘We started in two phaetons, uncomfortable shaky things, in which it 
was almost impossible tosleep. At the foot of the Ghat, Palkis were pro- 
vided for us. The proprietor brought me a Parsi bouquet with the 
flowers arranged in circles according to their colours. I awoke about 
dawn, and enjoyed a magnificent prospect. We reached Khandala, at 
the top of the Ghat, about half-past six, got some milk and bread, and 
started again in phaetons. 

April 9th.— We reached Puna about 1p... Puna has a very large 
cantonment. We passed some Europeans playing at ball on the parade 
under this burning sun. Is it any wonder they die? Took a drive in 
the evening to see Parwati’s Temple and Tank. The latter we only saw 
at a distance; the tank is beantifal, surrounded by fine trees, and with 
a little island in the midst, it looks like a tiny lake. On entering, in the 
morning, we Passed some very picturesque Ghats and temples; and in 
our evening drive we found Puna as full of the latter as might be ex- 
pected from a “Sacred City.” Although Puna is fifty miles from the 
eoast, yct it enjoys a delightful sea breeze every evening, Many more 
people are seen in the Bombay than in the Bengal esidency with 
aes marks on their foreheads, for they are much more bigoted to 

induism. 

The next morning, called on Mr. James Mitchell, the Free Church 
Missionary ; went on to the English School, heard the second and third 
classes read. In the latter they all read clearly and distinctly, and 
could explain retty well the meaning. The Parsi boys seemed to me 
the quickest. ere were several Sepahis’ sons in the school, 2 good 
many Portuguese, and one very fine lad, who, when C. asked him if he 
were 8 Portuguese, replied frankly, “No, Sir, Tam a half-caste.” The 
second class read English beautifully, and answered our questions in 
English. They also showed an excellent knowledge in eography. 
Their teacher is 2 very clever Brahman, fully convinced of the truth of 
Christianity. His name is Anna. _ 

The second boy in the class is considered as a Christian, though he is 
not yet baptized. He is brother of two young Brahmans, Narayan 
Keshawa and Gopel Keshawa, who are both converts and teachers. My 
dear husband spoke very plainly to the teachers and scholars on the only 
way of salvation, of the peace enjoyed by believers, both with God and 
their consciences. Anna listene: with much appearance of interest, and 
recognised every passage of Scripture quoted. An old Madras 
Christian acts as chaprasi to the Mission, he rought me a glass of water. 
Drinking water from his hands was a kind of recognition of being of the 
same caste, which pleased me. Anna told me thata few educated young 
men instruct their wives.. We said we hoped many more would do 80; 
aud my husband asked him if it were not very tiresome for an educated 
man to have a stupid wife who could not understand any subject which in- 
terested him, and he agreed very cordially. Female schools thrive well - 
here ; but the funds of the Mission are short of the expendi re, 80 that 
they have been obliged to give up the most important of tHtir English 
schools {the one in the’city), as also the farthest advanced and most pro. 
-minent, of all the Marathi schools. Surely this oughtnottobe. I asked 
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and consistent; but they do not admit them hastily, but keep them ina 

- gtate of probation for a lengthened riod before baptizing them. There 
is only one member of the Native Church at present suspended. He is 
a Parsi, who was baptized in jail, rather againgt Mr. Mitchell’s judg- 
ment, about two years ago, and who, since his liberation, a few months 
since, has been neglectful of Christian ordinances, and guilty of resuming 
the kasti, or sacred girdle, in order to facilitate the arrangements of his 
affairs with his kinstolk. 

Thursday, April 11th.—Colonel and Mrs. Parr took us to see a fine 
villa of the Kings of Nagar, called the Ferrier Bagh. It is rare that 
one finds any remains of the’ dwellings of the Mussalman conquerors: 
durability seems to belong only to their tombs. This is a two-storied 
building of octagonal shape. ‘e ascended the ruinous stair with some 
difficulty, and from the top of the domed roof enjoyed 4 beautiful view of 
the hills, the wood, and the sunset. 

Friday, April 12th—Mr. Munger, of the American Independent 
Mission, came to see us. He is a tall, elderly man, with grey hair, and 
a plain though most benevolent and pleasing countenance. e has been 
here about sixteen years. The Native Church members are about one 
hundred, and they go on satisfactorily. They are very cautious in 
baptizing them, generally keeping them as catechumens for eight or ten 
months. By-the-bye, I was told that many of the Free Kirk Inquirers 
are such as would be baptized by the Church of England Mission ; and 
that although some have left the Church of England, an instance is 
scarcely known of a member being expelled by her. 

Took a drive in the evening, the girls going in a Nagar cart, i.e. 2 cart 
on springs drawn by -bullocks. e went to the old Patan fort, which 
has a very deep ditch, and the best glacis in India, one which completely 
covers the works, 50 as to make it impossible to breach them. It was 
taken by the Duke in 1808. It contains some guns of monstrous size, 
among them a 56-pounder, lately sent out from England, which is con” 
sidered the perfection of heavy artillery, it carries three thousand yards. 

The tyranny of Mohammad Toghlak drove the Moghal Amirs of the 
Dakhan into revolt, and about 1347 this rich province, which had been 
conquered only a century previous, became independent under Hasan 
Gangu, an, Afghan of the lowest rank, who founded the Bahméni 
dynasty. His descendants reigned for thirteen generations. 

After many contests between Shiahs and Sunis, the Behmani monarchy 
was divided about 1512-18 (in the reign of the Emperor Charles V.) into 
the kingdoms of Bijapur, under Eusof Adil Khan, a Turkish slave (said 
to be the brother of Mahammad IT., the conqueror of Constantinople, 

. whose mother sent him to Persia to preserve his life, at the accession of 
his brother); of Nizamul Mulk, the son of a converted Hindu, whose 
capital was Abmednagur; Kutb Kuli, a Turkman, at Golconda, close to 
Haiderabad; and Im4d Shah (descended from a Hindu convert) at 
Elichpur ; some time after Amir Barid proclaimed himself King of Bidr, 

_bug little is known of his dynasty or territory. The Adil Shah, or 
Bijaprr sovereign, was the constant enemy of the Nizam Shh. Ahmed 

* Shah, -the second of the Nizam Shai race, built both Ahmednagar and 
Ahmedabad. {In 1595 Akbar took advantage of there being no less than 
four competitors for the crown, to send an army against Ahmednagar, 
under the command of his son Prince Morad, but was repulsed by the 
famous Chand. Sultana. Beeent for her infant nephew. But the next 
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a forious battle for two days on the banks of the Godaveri, both parties 
claimed the victory. The Vazer, Abul Fazi, took the Fort of Doulatabad, 
and Chand Bibi having been assassinated by the soldiery, Ahmednagar 
was taken by Prince Danial. It was on-his march back from the Dakhan. 
that Abul Fazl was murdered. The cause of the young King was main- 
tained after the death of Chand Bibi by his Prime Minister, Malik 
Amber, an Abyssinian, who founded a new capital on the site of the 
present Aurangabad, and some years after recovered Ahmednagar, 1610, 
and successfully held it for six years. Tt was not till 1636-7 that Bijapur 
and Golconda became tributary to Shah Jehan, and the kingdom of 
Ahmednagar was extinguished. 

Saturday, April 13th.—Went to the house of Mr. Wilder, one of the 
American missionaries. Their mission has no English service, thinking 
it their duty to devote themselves entirely to the natives, but I think 
this is to be deplored, on account of the Europeans. We went to the 
English school and heard some of the first class read. Here, as in the 
Free Church Mission, none are admitted to the English school until they 
have passed through a vernacular one. The American Mission, wisely L 
think in this place, rather discourages the boys from learning Enghsh, 
and endeavours td give them a solid education and thorough know. ledge 
of Scripture in their own tongue. Some of the elder scholars read 
beautifully; the subjects were more simple than in the Free Church 
schools—Y might say more juvenile, but they are taught in av 
thorough manner, and translate everything into Mahratti, explaining 
difficult words. ‘They also answered very fairly in geo; phy, and sang 
a hymn nicely. Some of them are paid for their attendance, in order to 
retain them longer in:the school. They are chiefly of the lower castes, 
Mr. Munger drove with us to one of the five schools superintended by 
Miss Farrer. I cannot tell you how our hearts warmed to her when sha 
came forward, the very pattern of a Christian old maid; so clean, a little 
formal in her curtsy, and so full of heart, and energy, and devotion to her 
work, in which she has been engaged twenty-three years. . 

It was a touching sight, to see rows of little native girls in every 
variety of pYcturesque colour and garment {ome with their little soft 
infantine bodies bare down to the waist), reading, singing, and receiving 
Christian instruction. The woman who collects them and brings them 

~ to school, learns with thom, and a great girl who is lame, is so attached 
to the achool, that by her entreaties, she prevailed on her parents to let 
her return, after she had been taken away. They learn arithmetic, 
writing, and geography, and showed the places on the map of India very 
well. Mise Farrer has a Sabbath class, which they all attend, and at 
which she can speak more freely to them, from the absence of the heathen 
teachers who assist her on other days. There was one little fat, child, 
whose dress consisted chiefly in a pointed cap tied under her chin. It 
looked like a little pixy, with such arch merry black eyes. : 

We then went to see Mrs. Burgess’s school, also for girl, but older 
than the last, and chiefly boarders. They read and repeated large 
portions of Scripture in Marathi, showed a good knowledge of the map. 
of Europe, and excelled any I have seen in mental arithmetic. One 
question which they answered immediately was—If four- of ten are 
two-sevenths of another number, what is that number? rs, Burgess 
is a very fine creature, evidently full of intellect and energy. Miss 
Waseor t4lf sie... tant sae anced hae tame ia wiles tukew cel Tuas: 
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inquirer applied +o another mission, T think in Gujer4t, for instruction. 
* How did you learn to read?” “ My wife taught me.” “Your wife! 
where did she learn?” “At Miss Farrer’s school at Bombay.” Mrs. 
Burgess also has one married pupil, whom she sees, and who appears to 
remember what she has learnt. We saw two little girls, nieces of the 
Brahman convert who assists Mrs. Burgess, and. daughters of his Chris- 
¢ian brother, who assists Miss Farrer. They seem leased to shake 
hands with me, but looked a little frightened when the Sahib put out his 
hand too. Mrs, Burgess teaches the girls to sing on Hullah’s system, 
and consequently they are the best singers I have heard. It was curious 
to hear them sol, fa, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


We left our kind hosts with much regret, in two Nagar carts. We 
got in to Tokah, on the Godaveri, a very pretty spot, early the next 
morning, April 14th, and stayed all day in the bungalow. The heat of 
the day was intense. Started at seven p.m., and crossed the Godaveri 
into the Nizam’s territories. The cry of my Madraa bearers is very 
musical: it is in three notes, something like “Ah! ih! 6h!” About 
dawn I woke, and found myself in alarge plain, bounded by most curious 
truncated hills, rising very abruptly out of the level ground, and looking 
like walls and fortifications more than natural barriers. Brigadier 
Twemlow had very kindly sent his carriage to meet us; and we had a 
pleasant drive into Aurangabad. ‘There were phankahs in the drawing- 
yoom, the first we have seen, except in dining-rooms, since we landed. 
This is generally the hottest month. How grateful should we feel to our 
Heavenly Father, who has thus graciously tempered the season for us. 
I firmly believe that such is the perfection of His scheme of government, 
that everything works for good to each one of His people, while at the 
same tine it works that which is best suited to His plan as a whole; so 
that this mild season is at once a peculiar mercy to us, and a part of the 
grand scheme of the universe. 

Aurangabad was in a great measure built by the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
about the time of Charles II. Here we tasted the popoi, a delicious 
fruit, something like a sweeter and more tender melon; and custard- 
apples, also exceedingly good, for the first time. We saw some of the 
Nizam’s cavalry this morning: they are the finest in India; most of their 
horses Arabs. 

Tuesday, April 16th.—Started very early for a tomb built by Aurang- 

. zeb in honour of his daughter. We saw the great extent of the old city, 
and how sadly its proportions have now shrunk. The tomb is an imita- 
tion of the 'TAj; but does not possess its perfect proportions. Most of it 
is of stone, chunamed; aud where the chunam has fallen off, the stone 
quickly perishes, On entering the mausoleum, you look down on the 
yaylt where the tomb lies: it was covered with wreaths of flowers, 
brougkt the.day before by a party of Mussalmani ladies, who had come 
to pray there. A great part of t¥e building is evidently intended for 
living in, agit Ras chambers and rings all around for awnings. Started 
again in our palkis after dinner. 

Early inthe morning reached the tents; pitched in the shade of some 
‘beautiful trees near the vi¥age of Baltri. e reached Ajanta early next 
morning. and met a verv kindewelcome from Mrs. G. Her husband, 
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caves at Ajanta, and he has two very clever native draughtsmen under 
him. They are the only Europeans here, and live in a native house, 
where “the Duke” stayed after the battle of Assaye, and which they 
have made very comfortable. It is a very monotonous and lonely life for 
Mrs. G., her children being very young and her husband constantly 
away for ten days at a time, and under no circumstances can he be at 
home in the day. The skulls of. thirty-six tigers, all of which he has 
killed, adorn his office. Opposite the windows is a rugged rocky gully, 
now dry, down which a roaring waterfall rushes during the rains. The 
country is infested with tigers; one was killed in Captain Gill’s Ghusal 
Khana (bath room) only three years ago. 

The next day, Friday, 19th April, some poor Sikhs were brou ‘ht before 
my busband, having come to the Dekkan on pilgrimage, and being de- 
tained on suspicion of being implicated in the late disturbances, or rather 
because they were Sikhs. So CG. gave them a paper stating that he con- 
sidered them peaceable men, who should be a lowed to go their way. 
This and a present of ten rupees, with the exclamation of “ Wa Ji Guri 
ka Fatteh 1” (Victory to the Gura !) their own war-cry, greatly consoled 
the poor men. The Rajputs of the Dekkan are greatly oppressed by the 
Mussalmans. A short time ago the Rajput ryots rose, were joined by 
Afghans, Arabs, Rohillas, and the hordes of masterless men who infest 
this country in the hope of fighting, and especially plunder ; among them 
300 Sikhs. They burned and plundered Malkapur to the amount of 
upwards of two lakhs of rupees. All this had been foreseen beforehand, 
and had been reported to the Resident 3 for strange to say, to sucha 
height is the system of non-interference carried, that the Brigadiers 
cannot take the smallest step outside of their own: cantonments without 
the permission of the Resident at Hyderabad. This delay costs a fort- 
night from Elichpar, consequently the foreseen outbreak was allowed to 
take place; the city was ruined; and when all was over, a large detach- 
ment from the Aurungabad and Elichpir divisions was sent into -the 
field, where they have remained ever since, shutting the stable door after 
the steed ‘is stolen. The absurdity of this monstrous system is the more 
palpable, if you reflect that the Nizam’s army is bond fide the army of 
the Nizam. The Brigadiers are in his service, and yet they are restrained 
by the British Resident from being of the smallest use either to him or 
his dominions; so that if a village were attacked, and 500 women and 
children impaled or crucified a hundred yards outside cantonments, the 
Brigadier would have no power to interfere. 

e left Ajanta in the evening ;_sto ped the next day at Bodur. 

This night we halted about midnight (to allow the bearers to rest as 
usual) under the walls of Malkapur, in an open space, from which a 
leopard had just been driven. The town was conv etely deserted, and 
the troopers said the ravine below was still full of dead bodies. It was 
the first time I had ever seen a deserted place, and the perfect stiliness 
where so short a time ago there was a busy and swarming population, 
made 4 most painful impression on the mind. The town is now left. to 
wild beasts. My husband rode off to the camp of the detaahmemt (sent _ 
out to look at Malkapur after itwas burnt). he Nawab of Jhulgan had 
had tents pitched for us in 2 Mussalman burying-grouhd,gnd couse- 
quently in a pleasant spot, with a good well and fine trees, for these are 
the usual accompaniments of their burial places The Nawab sent us an 
Heeetlant dinnbk sled eekiocs on 8. ee ae Paty oe ay ee 
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They were quite ragged.and thin, for they get no pay. One of them told 
* my husband that his father and brothers were small landed proprietors 
near Benares, that he had come to the Dakhan to seek his fortune, and 
that now he would willingly go back if it were not for shame, lest his 
yelations should say to him, ‘ Kyan gaya? Kyun aya?’—* Wh: did. 
yo go? Why are you come?” C. gave them a bakshish, which doubt- 
leas consoled the poor things alittle. I forgot to say that we were met 
by all the dignitaries of the town, forming quite a gallant Sawarri (a 
procession on horseback). 

Monday, April 22nd.—Reached Bowen Bir just at sunrise—a lovely 
spot. The son-in-law of the old Nawab, Alam Ali Khan, a pensioned 

saldar, was waiting to receive us, having pitched tents for our accom- 
modation, and soon after the fine old man himself arrived. They are 80 
fair that their Afghan descent is evident. The old Nawab is w wards of 
eighty, but quite vigorous, with a clear blue eye and white beard. I 
wish you could have seen the lovely spot in which we were encamped. 
Tt was again in a Mussalman burying-ground, with paths in every direction 
through the grove of trees, which consisted of Nim, pipal, and other fine 
branching trees, with the tall graceful palms towering among them. 
You cannot think how’beautiful the red glow of sunrisé looke through a 
grove of palms. The thermometer was 101° in the tent, and there was 
no wind to enable us to have tattis; yet this is a wonderfully cool 
season. 

In the afternoon the old Nawab came again and paid a Jong visit. He 
was Rosaldar, or Native Commandant of Major Davies's regiment, which 
many years ago mutinied, owing tothe folly of the Adjutant, who had:noié 

y made all the mem cut their hair short, but had disgraced some of them 

b nog their moustaches forciblyshaved. Alam Ali Khan warned Major 
‘Davies that a mutiny was highly probable, and advised him to allow those 
who objected to have their beards cut to take their discharge. Major 
Davies was a man much beloved by, and of great influence among, the 
men, but he had clearly left too much power to the Adjutant. (Imagine 
an‘officer writing in the papers the other day, and saying, that when he 
was Adjutant he had entire command of his regiment. This is in the 
true Bengali fashion. A man of five-and-twenty, and perhaps younger, 
_is seldom fit to command a regiment; at least a man of forty ought to 
do it better ; “but ao little are some commanding officers acquainted with 
their men, that I know an instance in which one was obliged to send for 
his native officers the day before presenting them to the Governor- 
General to learn their names, though he had been in command some 
months), Major Davies agreed with the Resaldar’s proposal; but the 
“mutiny was beforehand with him. He left Alam Ali Kh&n to take care 
of his young wife, and rode to the parade. At first he reasoned with the 
men, who excused themselves; he then. offered a free pardon ta all 
except the ringleader. The latter approached'n a supplicating attitude, 
and shot him through the body. He just succeeded in reaching his own 
Compound, and fell off his horse within sight of his poor wife, who was - 
waiting breakfast for him, His young second m command put himself 
at the head of that portion of the iah which remained faithful, and 
pursued the mitineers, who had taken possession of @ small Masjid at 
some distance; nothing daunted by their superiority in numbers, he 
immediately attacked them, forced d with great loss of life on 
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whom I was quite glad to see again. Before sunrise we-had reached 
chpér, 

Wednesday, April 24th.—There was a beautiful range of hills on our 
left with sharp aud broken peaks. Our way lay across a rich plain of 
black cotton soil (so called because the cotton plant requires the richest 
earth), studded with fine trees. At the Lop of a little rising ground 
beheld our house, to which my dear husband welcomed me. It ig very 
hice and commodious; the garden and outhouses are also. very good. 
The former is well stocked with man, 0, citron, orange, and other frai¢ 
trees, also roses and many floweri shrubs, The heat increased every 
day ‘at Elichpur, so that we arranged to go up to Chikaldah, 

Saturday, ay 4th.—Had a beautiful drive to Imlibagh (or the Mango 
Garden) Bungalow at the foot of the Ghat. There we mounted. It was 
a lovely ride, and the increasing coolness of the air quite invigorated us. 
The famous Fortress of Gawil Ghar crowna the hill on theright. It was 
taken by the Duke and General Stevenson, and it was up the precipitous 
Ghat we ascended that the Duke brought his guns. An excellent pre- 
paration it must have been for Spanish warfare. Woe rode through part 
of the Fort, passing the gate which was carried by H.M.’s Royals. It 
is studded with long spikes to prevent its being forced open by elephants, 
Then we came to the beautif table-land at the top of the hills. We 
went to see our own house; it is very small, but the view is lovely. We 
are on a promontory ; a magnificent banian tree [fens raligiosa) on the 
right hand, and many other fine trees round ut. The change of 
climate is deli tful, and we found it quite cool at night. 

Tuesday, ay 7th.—Rode at gunfire to the Andhera Kors, ot Dark 
Valley, It is very grand. A mognificent amphitheatre stretches out at 
one’s feet, and far below we saw the great forest trees diminished to the 
size of shrubs. This is the favourite resort of herds of bison, Another, 
morning we rode to the Amjira (or Mango Fountain). It is quite a 
different kind of Sccnery ; a most lovely valley filled with magnificent 
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‘ance to an English park, and a herd of deer crossing it completed 
the likeness. In fact, it would be impossible to describe half the varied. : 
beauties of these hills. I greatly prefer them to the Himalayas, for 
there is much greater variety here, and the mountains are far more 
picturesque in form. It was most beautiful in the evening at Elichpar, 
to.see the fire running up the mountain side. One night the whole of 
one of the peaks was clothed in flame. These fires are constantly 
oceurring in the dry season, and they greatly contribute to the fertility 
of the ground. Another morning we rode to the Fort. tt is a most 
picturesque place, containing beyond tank for the ‘supply of the 

arrison. It is now in ruina, inhabited only by some Rajputs and Gonds 
Gl people). My Turki carried me up places as steep as a staircase, 
and so slippery that I wondered how he could keep his feet. 2 

I wish you could sce the lovely flowering trees ; the Fort abounds _ 
with them. C. has been out several times tracking bison. They are 
enormous creatures, eighteen to nineteen hands high, ndt agay like 
the North American bison, but of a rich brown colour, with a Tidge 


rather then a hump along“the back. ‘They do much mischief, destroving 
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‘They have made a delightful change in the weather. We are now glad 
to wear warm clresses. 

July 10th.—Captain M. has just been telling me the history of a most 
iniquitous native banker, named Kishen Das. Kundun Mall, the chief 
banker here, once gave out that Kishen Das was bankrupt. A third 
Saoddger believing this, accepted from Kishen Das bad debts to the 
amount of 15,000 rupees in payment of a debt for that amount—thus 
compromising it for about a fifth. It turned out to be aTalse report, so 
Kundun “Mall gained the bitter enmity of Kishen. Das, and the latter 
paid 15,000 rupees in cash with the same amount of bad debts. Soon 
after, Kundun Mall was going to Hindustan to contract a marriage with 
the daughter of a great banker there. Some one supposing Kishen Das 
to be a friend of bis, wrote to tell him that Kundun Mall ought by no 
means to marry the girl, for she was of low caste. Kishen Das kept the 
matter secret, and Kundun Mall went to Hindustan and brought back 
his young wife. Kishen Das, who bad been collecting proofs of the 
truth of the information he had received, then accused him of having 
thus married and got him turned out of his caste. The only way Kundun 
Mall could be restored was by buying over the accuser to propose his 
restoration; then he had to 0 giv large sums to procure his reinstatement, 
and finally to dismiss his wife, thus curring the enmity of her family, 
who had taken him in. I thought these traits of native character might 
nterest you. 

Monday, August 12th.—As there was to be wrestling and divers 
amea at the Fort, my husband gave Aga Sahib twenty-five rupees to 
istribute in prizes, and allowed all our people to go, { went the other 

day to see the mother of our huntsman, who was ill with fever and a 
very bad cough. Her house is in the Fort, and I never saw anything 
cleaner. It was of mud, with light only from the door. The old woman 
‘was in the centre compartment, which was large, the floor raised, and 
beaten quite hard. There were two side divisions separated by a wall 
running half-way apt the ceiling, in each of which was one of her 
daughters-in-law. ‘They were very young, with gold-leaf on their fore- 
heads. I visited one, because sho was sick; and when I returned, the 
mother asked me if I ever went hunting, and if I would like to see some 
shikar (game). I said I did not hunt, but I should like to see the game ; 
whereupon an elderly woman ushered me into Mangal Sing’s part of the 
house, and I found the “game” in the shape of a young wife, who stared 
at me most industriously. ‘The fireplace for cooking and many bundlea 
filled her compartment. « 

‘Wednesday.—C. and I were returning from our early walk this 


. morning, when we met a small child of five Fears old, who marched up, 
Lu 


throwing out his chest, and said, “ Salam Sahib, if you will give me two 
annas I will wrestle!” It.was the child of one of our bearers, or Buis. 
C. was exceedingly diverted at this martial mite-of a thing, gave him 
what he asked, and mecting him afterwards, wrestled with him; so in 
the evening, when Aga Sahib, as usual, waa with us, he came up to him, 


_ saying, “ L-have wrestled, and it is the Sahib’s order that you give me a : 


-present,” which the Aga, of course, hastened todo. Aga Ghammad is 
most usegil. ‘He writes my husband’s Persian letters, and is quite a 
gentleman, often walks and hunts with him, and generally comes in 
every evening, when I play. His cnjoyment of music is very great. His 
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about with one thus.” “Of course it is,” said my husband. “It is 
having a very low opinion of women to think that they cannot mix with 
their fellow-creatures without thinking of running away.” “Itis a ver 
great nuisance,” said Aga Mohammad, emphatically. “ But what can t 
loP” “The people here, especially the Mussulmans, are not to be com- 
ared to those on the frontier for either intelligence or activity. Aga 

‘tchammad himself said they were far worse than the Hindus—more 
immoral, greater liars, and greater cheata—which is quite trac. 

I have mentioned the wonderful way in which every one’s character, 
habits, and circumstances are known and canvassed from one end of 
India to the other. It is truly astonishing! A shameful want of prine 
ciple in money transactions is but too common here, and I am sorry to 
say more general among military men than’ among civilians. At the 
same timo there is less excuse for a civilian, for his pay is higher, he is 
more stationary, and is not liable to be moved every year, often to ata. 
tions where he has to build a house, which is no sooner completed than 
he is marched away. Civilians have also less idle time on their hands, 
which is a great blessing to them. Sir Charles Napier haa been doing 

at good by rejecting all applications for mercy to officers who have 
Been found guilty of dishonourable conduct in money matters. Almost 
everybody in India is in debt, and everybody avows it, and seems to look 
on it as a matter of course. 
his ja true enough in some cases, where officers, having been obliged. 
to buy or to build houses, are suddenly ordered to a fresh station, The 
frequent and unnecessary removes of regiments are the most frequent 
causes of debt to military men ; the expense of marching is enormoits, 
to say nothing of the loss incurred in ge! ling and purchasing farniture ; 
and whenever they have to buy or to build a house, they are generally 
obliged to borrow money from some one of the banks, w) ich, nomini 
charging 10 per cent., contrives, in reality, to exact at the least 15. That 
true soldier's friend, Sir Charies Napier, saw the hardship of these inces- 
sant removes, and intended, if possible, to leave every regiment at least 
three years in one place. Another cause which often cripples an officer 
is the necessity of taking sick leave for himself, or of sen ing home his 
wife or children. There are two boons which the army might justly 
claim ‘from a paternal Government: one is, that sick leave should be* 
reckoned in the period of service, and furlough to England as furl 
tothe Cape; and the other, that when a station is abolished, a certain 
fixed sum, according to his rank, should be paid to each officer as com- 
pensation for his house. Hf to this were added loans from Government 
of a certain amount, to be repaid by monthly instalments, deducted from 
the Ray (with or without interest at 5 per cent.), to officers obliged to 
build on the formation of new cantonments, there would be an end of 
half the unavoidable debts which oppress the army. As the formation 
and abolition of stations are purely acts of Government, it is but fair 
that officers should not be ruined by them. The purchase of steps and 
expensive messes are two other fertile sources of debt to young adficers. 
extravagant profusion in which the British in India formerly: 
lived, is now almost unknown. An officer told me that, whey he entere 
the service as cornet, he thought it necessary to have a Set of ailver 
dishes, covers, and wall shades! T really think the ladies in India much 
* Tess extravagant than their husbands; and aften the best thing a man. 
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_ Gebt, or from an honourable desire to liquidate those already incurred 
by their husbands. Another wonderful fact in Indian life is, that women 
of undeniably bad character are received by those whose own lives axe 
unblemished. 

My impression of Indian society is, that in ability and uprightness 
both the military and civil services are unsurpassed by any other body. 
The average amount of talent appears to me decidedly above that of 
English society at home; and the reason is evident—in India a man hag 
opportunities of developing whatever faculties nature has given him, 
which would not be afforded in Europe until they began to decay. A 
military man, by the time he is thirty years of age, has often acted as 
quartermaster to a division, or been left in sole charge of a detachment, 
perhaps of a regiment, in an enemy’s country ; he may have been sole 
magistrate of a large cantonment; and has probably acted as post- 
master, paymaster, brigade-major, and commissariat-officer, or has com~ 
manded a regiment in action; perhaps has been transferred from an 
infantry corps to one of irregular cavalry, acted as political assistant, 
made treaties with hostile tribes, settled questions of revenue or tribute, 
besides having to build his own house and his wife’s carriage. 

A oung civilian, with lesa variety of work, is even more uncontrolled, 
and has often greater responsibility thrown upon him. He is probab 

tin charge of a district half as large as England; with the combine 

luties of magistrate and revenue commissioner, he may be called on to 
defend his district as he best can; to suppress an outbreak; to seize 
conspirators; to trace gang robberies and, wholesale murders; and is 
advanced to high judicial, financial, or political functions, while still in 
the full possession of all the facultics of vigorous manhood. No wonder 
that a clever young civilian, who returned to England four years after 
he entcred the service, when my husband asked him if he were not sen- 
sible of a great difference between himself and the young men of his own 
age with whom he had renewed acquaintance, réplied, “To tell you the 
truth, I find they are boys, and I feel myself a man.” 

_ The isolated life civilians so often lead, and the large amount of autho- 
rity and responsibility committed to them at so early an age, probably 
accounts for the fact, that you scarcely meet a young civilian whose 

-manner has not far too much confidence and pretension to be that of 
good socicty—where modesty, if not genuine, is at least feigned. As they 

‘ow older, this generally wears off; and as, en masse, they are more 

ighly educated than military men, you mect very gentlemanly as well 
as accomplished and agreeable civilians. Young officers, though ‘hot 
often so well-informed as young civilians, have generally much better 

‘ manners, and would be better received at home; for nothing corrects 
conceit and presumption so much as constant intercourse with equals 
and superiors, as in a regiment. One hears of jealousy between the two 
services, but I have never'seen anything of it. The recent improvement 
in the religious and moral standard at-home causes a marked difference 
between the majority of men under fifty and those above it. 

_ Bat if thé gentlemen in India are above the home average, the ladies 
sre certainly below it. Young men constantly make inferior marriages ; 
and girls, t haying been deprived of a mother’s care half their lives, 
are brought out and married far too -young—before their education (if 
Se lance’ bed esieel we fished nae dicate sninde Danas. and fais thse 
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test the manners of those among whom they are thrown; they pro- 
bably marry under eighteen, often under sixteen, and adopt the st: est 
phraseology from their husbands and their husbands’ friends. It is 
common to hear ladies speaking not only of their husbands by their sur- 
namea (a thing unpardonable, except of a peer), but of other gentlemen 
in tle same manner; talking of “our kit,” and using such terms as 
“jolly,” “‘plack,” “a cool thing,” “lots,” “rows,” and “no end of 
things!" Ithink the wives of military men are worse in this respect 
than those of civilians. 

The families of civilians intermarry very much among themselves. The 
great precedency given to the Civil Service is a curious feature in Indian 
society. A civilian of four years’ standing ranks with a captain, one of 
cight years with a major, one of twenty years with a colonel. . 

is of rank and importance, as well as of their ample allowances, is 
doubtless a great reason why civilians, and especially their wives, so 
often dislike England on their first return to it. Precedence ia so much 
attended to in India, that it is the custom for no one to leave a party 
before the great lady of the evening takes her departure; and a lady 
whose right to be led to table by her host had been overlooked, has been 
Anown‘to refuse- going to the dining-room until the delinquent returned. 
to conduct her thither. After being the recognised Bari Bibi, or great 
lady of a station, or perhaps of a presidency, for a number of years, to 
return home and find that @ civilian is considered by most people ag 
something between a merchant and a police magistrate (they. do not 
exactly know which), and that his wife is placed ter any captain’s wife 
she may happen to meet, is a sad downfall! . : 

There ia certainly a great amount of domestic happiness in India. 
Married people are in many cases so entirely thrown upon each other, ° 
not only for sympathy, but for conversation and amusement, that they 
become knit much more closely than when each has a thousand distrac- 
tions, and separate ways of spending the day. 3 ee 

The lady cannot spend her mornings in shopping or vinting nor the 
gentleman at his Club. They generally drive or ride together every 
evening, and many married people, when separated, write to each other 
every day. 

Circumstances which tend to promote such a high degree of conjugal 
union’ and sympathy, stirely cannot be considered merely as hardships. « 

The news of an impending attack on the Nawab induced my husband 
to resolve on returning to Klichpar, as he did not like to be absent at 
such a time, though he is strictly forbidden to. interfere. There have 
been several fights in the neighbourhood, and all sorts of atrocities com- 
mitted on the defenceless vil 7 ‘ 

“Saturday, August 24th, 1850—Nine of our servants have been ill at 
once.with Birar fever, which is always prevalent when the rains cease, 
which they have-done for a month past. It is a kind of typhus, with 
dreadful headache and brown tongue. Several of the people have been 
in greaé danger. We gave ‘Warburg’s invaluable tincture to two of 
them, and treated all the reat homeropathically, and I am thankful to 
say they are all recovering. Aga Sahib has been very illixtdeed? =. 

‘Thursday, September 12th —I am quite pleased and happy at having 
been the means of releasing some prisoners._It fell out _thés:—A poor 
Afghani came to beg for some assistance. Her hysband was sick, and 
hat been in pdtv about eighteen months on suspicion of being con- 
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were nearly starved ; he told me of this, and I was so horrified at the 
- idea of this man and eighteen or twenty others being imprisoned so long 
without trial, that I entreated him to bestir himself for theirrelease. He 
accordingly called for a return of the prisoners, and then desired them 
to Retition the Nizam’s Government, and forwarded their petitions to 
Hyderabad. The consequence is, that they have been tried and all re- 
leased. Imagine the apathy of the officers in conimand here during the 
last two years leaving these men in prison without inquiry. One was a 
respectable old Pandit, against whom there was not even a charge; 
another, a gallant old soldier, whom they seized at prayers, slyly draw- 
ing away his sword from him. It has since been stolen, and C. is trying 
to recover it for him, for he loves it much. He said, “I and my sword 
were in prison.” He said he was ashamed to go back to his house after 
eing in prison; but C. told him his imprisonment was nothing to that 
which he himself had undergone, and cheered and helped the old man as 
he had the Pandit,—and I am happy to say the sword was recovered. 
The evenings and mornings are delightful, there is always a cool 
breeze and cool night. The sunsets are most. beautiful, and the sight of 
the hills is a perpetual source of pleasure tous. Aga Sahib has not yet 
shaken off the fever. One day when he had been very ill his wife told 
me in his presence, that he had wept much, thinking he should not 
recover. hy is it that we are ashamed of tears? No English lady 
would have said this of and before her husband, and yet the Afghans aro 
as hardy and brave a people as any in the world; and “ Hezekiah wept 
sore.” We have since sent the Aga and several of our sick servants out 
to Bergdm for change of air. It is a place about five miles off, where 
we have a shooting-box, consisting of one room about ten feet square, 
sufficient to shelter one during the heat of the day when tents are not 
cool enough. It is on a hill, and the air is thought very fine. A fright- 
ful murder of a Sepahi of the 7th Kegiment was discovered on Saturday. 
His body was found in the “Do,” or deep water, almost close to our 
Compound, by a bearer who went down to fish. My husband immedi- 
ately went to the place. The body was horribly mutilated ; the lips, 
eyelids, and ears being cut off, a deep gash across the face, and another 
on the arm, but none on the trunk. .The surgeon and officers were well- 
nigh sick, The unfortunate man has been missing since Thursday, and 
was doubtless murdered that evening. Some people have been ar- 
rested on suspicion, but the inquest on Saturday revealed little. I 
went-up to Chikaldah to nurse poor Mrs. —, who is dangerously ill. 
@. has just given me a most beautiful lark, which imitates I know not 
how many ereatures—chickens clucking and screaming, the ery of the 
hawk, a puppy whining, yelping, and barking, as if some one had trodden 
on its tail, a tattu neighing (so that a cock really. neighs), the note of 
the partridge, pee-wit, mina, bulbul, &c. It is kept covered up, and 
wakes me in the morning with its sweet song. One of the orderlies 
takes care of it, and gives it a walk with ity cage uncovered morning and 
evening, and catches grasshoppers for it. The Mussalmans here are 
extremely fond of these birds, and early in the morning you see numbers 
‘of Sepahis, each with a little eage in his hand, airing his lark. They 
look Vike Horate Vernet’s young recruit bringing back a canary from 
his foragi xXpedition. ‘these birds cost as much as 40 rupees, mine 
was 20, and it is indaed most cheerfui to hear its varied notes all day 
Ong, is a 
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and other ornaments were stolen. Some Chaprasis went to the house of 
the suspected person, but for a long time could find nothing, they tapped 
the walls, examined the floor—there were no traces. At last one of 
them took up a bottle. “What isin itP” saidhe. “il.” “ But what 
is in the oil?” said the crafty searcher. He poured it out, and there 
were the broken ornaments. Another instance occurred some years ago 
at Hingoli. A man was found dead in the Ramna (place for ontting 
‘ass), murdered by a blow with a sickle. One who had a quarrel wit! 
im was suspected, and a Chaprasi* named Lachman set off in search of 
him. “You nearly killed that man,” said he, “by knocking him down 
in the Ramna, he has lodged a complaint against you before the Briga- 
dier, and I am sent to fetch you.” * Oh, but he struck me first,” replied 
the guilty man, “and left me for dead after I had hit him.” “ Well, 
come along and tell your own story.” Ag they entered the Bazar the 
murderer saw by the manner and jests of Lachman, and his comrade, 
that he had been imposed upon, and took to his heels, but they were too 
quick for him, and speedily captured him. He afterwarda confessed the 
murder and was hung. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Earpay, 18rz Octoprr—My dear husband came to take me back to 
ichpur, but was taken exceedingly ill with Birar fever, and was for 
Some days in great danger. Warburg's fever tincture, which is almost. 
a specific for this fever, was the means, under God, of. saving his life. It 
stopped the fever at once. E could not have borne the drea anxiety, 
had not comfort been granted me from on high. No words can tell the 
support I derived from remembering the human nature of our Blessed 
ord, “God manifest IN THE FLESH,” therefore able to save to the 
uttermost, and yet to bear with our infirmities. When I thought of his 
“strong crying and tears”—and remembered that he was heard in that he 
feared, Heb. vy. 7, I felt that he could and did understand, and sympa 
thize with and pity my weakness, and doubts, and agonies, and that a4 
would pardon my impatience and importunity. Thab passage also, in 
Exodus, iii. 7, 8, where the Most High declares, ‘‘I have seen the afftic- 
tion of.my people, and have heard their cry, I know their sorrows, and . 
am‘come down to deliver them,” was of inexpressible comfort to me. 

We returned to cantonments on the 13th November. My husband 
had a return of fever on the 24th, and then came most vigorous prepara- 
tions for our journey to Bombay, with the prospect of going to the 
Cape for eighteen months’ sick leave. 

ednesday, December 18.—Got to Jaffirabad about six. This is the 
prettiest camping ground we have been at. It was in the midst of an old 
and very extensive Mahammadan burying ground, showing that the place 
had formerly been a large town. A little asjid was close to our tents, and 
we were surrounded by magnificent Banian and Tamarind trees. C. proved 
to the Sawars that they were wrong in throwing away the paper of their 
cartridges. They carry carbines, a very inefficient weapon oit horgeback, - 
compared to’ the spear; this change has recently been introduced by 
Colonel Beatson. In the evening we went to see the tombtof an an- 
eestor of the present Nawab of Jaffirabad, who fell at the battle of” 
Beshampur, between the Afghans and Mahrattas (te latter enacting the 
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7 part of allies to ihe King of Delhi), in the time of Timur Shah, father of 
hah. Shuje, in which the former were victorious and carried off immense 
booty. e mother of this gallant Nawab lies in a sort of octagonal 
shrine, surrounded by a lattice, with a daughter on one side and a 
daughter-in-law on the other. Her tomb was covered with flowers, and 
offerings of rags and threads, with many little earthen pots for lights, 
brought by the women of the place in the hope of obtaining children or 
other blessings by her intercession; there is a little garden on one hand 
and a very fine well on the other, with many flights of steps leading to . 
it; all this, together with the small mosque attached, were formerly kept © 
in order by the present Nawab Haider Ah, who lives at Haiderabad, 
though his two brothers reside here. He allowed a Faqir five rupees a 
month to keep the shrine clean, the garden in order, and a lamp burning by 
the tomb, but he is such a skinflint that he refuses to do this any longer. 
The Persian expression for skinflint is, “one who would make tallow from. 
afly.” The Nawab gets a lakh, about £10,000, yearly from this Jaghir, 
and ought in return to keep up 500 horsemen, but he only keeps fifty. 

Friday; December 20th—Rose at two. The mornings are lovely. 
There is no such thing as the grey dawn here, it is all rose-coloured and 
golden: It is very beautiful to see the full moon riding high in the 

eavens and the clouds around it all tinged with red by the rising sun. 

- Saturday, December 21st.—A beautiful ride; the country, full of 
streams, but like yesterday, miles of it without any cultivation ; in some 
laces the hedges remained, showing that the ground had been tilled not 
ng ago. We came suddenly to a steep descent: beneath us was 
basin, surrounded by hills of a curious shape, rising abruptly from the 
plain, and truncated ‘at the top. Reached i Bartir about half-past 
seven. Halted here for the Sabbath. 

“Monday, December 23rd.—Rode into Aurangabad. Near each town 
we have passed lately, there have been numerous ruins of houses and 
walls, showing how far more populous this country formerly was.. For 
miles before we reached Aurangabad, we rode among the ruins of streets 
and Mussalman tombs. ‘There are also remains of grand old tanks and 
aqueducts, formed by the Mahammadan emperors. 

ketched three converts from Nagar: Remchander Mohak, a Brah- 

, min, who was converted by reading the books which he was re uired to 
teach in the Missionary school at Nagar; Ramji Bhore, of the Gold- 
smith caste, and Sidu, a Kunbi, or cultivator—both converted by bein; 
pupils in the same schools. The first has been a Christian six years, an 
is now a licensed preacher; the others assist him in selling books. Mo- 
hak told us that the Mission has given up distributing books and tracta, 

* finding that but little care is taken of them. They now only sell them ; 
but the people, are not very willing to pay. . : 

On Saturday, 28th, rode.to Dhaigim. 

Monday, December 30th—Left .Dhaigim at four a.m.: it was very 
cold; the moon had just risen, and the morning-star soon followed it. 
Passed great fields of wheat; jawari, a kind of grain, but with leaves 

_ like the maize and a great head of corn in shape like the top of 

thyrsis; and-channa, or gram, sort of vetch; yet still there is 
much uncpltivated Jand. Crossed five streams; the last was the 
Godaveri, on which Tokah is situated. One set of rooms was occupied 
‘by a young Englishman, travelling for his pleasure, with an English and 

.g Portucuese servant, aid a great train of horses, camels. We 
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“ How different is this from my countrymen, who, if they are rich, say, 

‘Why should we go to foreign lands? our fathers never did so. Do you 

take.us for beggarsP We have enough to live-at home.’” We reached 

Rastaptr about eight. The whole country is admirable for riding, as it 

consists of vast level plains: no wonder. the Mahratta cavalry wag 
oug. % 

As Umrah, our lame Afghin Sais, did not come up, we sent two Sawars 
in the afternoon to look for him. They found him in a field three miles 
off, where he had been lying the whole day, all but insensible from fever 
and headache. He had brought up a great quantity of blood, which, 
T think saved his life. We sent a pony for him, and when he came in 
put hia feet in hot water. The Aga began to bathe his feet at once, and 
went to and fro for hot and cold water, while not one of the Hindustani 
Saiges and other servants, who were close by, even turned their heads 
to see if they could be of any use. 

The humanizing effect of Christianity on the whole nation by whom it 
is professed, struck me forcibly; for in England, if a man had been 
brought in, m sodangerous a state, every member of the household would 
have crowded round him, at least, to see what was the matter. The Af. 
ghéns have’ far more energy, and therefore more heart, than the apathetic 
natives. When oor Umrah got better, he told us ‘he had been go ill 
that he made up his mind to die. When he found himself unable to 
proceed he desired the Ghascut who was with him to let the Sahib know 

ow ill he was. The Ghascut cared so little about leaving a fellow-erea- 
ture ‘to. die under this burning sun, that he never said one word about 
the matter ; for which C. gave him a richly-deserved beating. I used:to 
think one should never have a servant eaten ; But I now see that Ha 
many cases there is no other Ray of punishing’ or reprimanding that 
they would in the least degree feel. 

ednesday, January 1,'1851.—Got into Imémpur, fifteen miles, in two 

hours. Much of the country uncultivated, though the crops we saw 
were fine, and the soil apparently good. Almost all the villages are 
walled, and many have towers at each corner, 

There are a good many Mithammadan tombs near Nagar, as this wag 
formerly the capital of one of the five kingdoms of the Dekkan. Our 
troops had much trouble in taking the city. Drove to the house of Mr. 
and irs. Burgess, the Missionaries. 7 

The'next morning (Friday, 3rd) I was present at family worship, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Burgess, in Mahratti, for the your er children of the 
school; and my husband at that condueted y Mr. Bargess, for the 
adulta and elder girls. The class I saw, read a portion of Scripture 
foently. Mrs. B. questioned them, and one of them repeated the His- 
tory of Jonah, which she had related to them the previous morning ; 
then they sung, and Mrs. Burgess concluded with rayer. These little 
Mahrattas are far.more lively than Hindustanis, and some of them were 
as difficult-to keep quict as English children often are. 1 wasepleased to 
see the attention paid to good manners. Mrs. Burgess rises and salutes 
them when they are all assembled, they respond ; and each came an@ made . 
salam to us on leaving. Mrs. Burgess has about thirty-fiye girls in her 
school, of whom about three-fourths are the children of Christign parents. 
They all sleep on the premises in a row of low outhouses, with an elderly 
Christian woman to take care of them. They sleep‘tn the earthen floor 
Wrapped up in Kammalea feanvase hleck hlenl@s\ - TM... LW. Le 
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are brought up entirely in the simple native fashion; and, as.a general 
rule, the girls are not taught English. 

Mr. Burgess is not much in favour of Orphan Schools, on account of 
tho great demands they make on the time ‘and funds of the Mission, and 
the unpromising character of the children, who are generally below the 
average point in intelligence and character. T quite agree with him in 
the fact, which is to Se expected in those who are generally children 
of the lowest and most degraded of the community; and also in 
thinking, that the certainty of being provided for acts as a narcotiegand 
prevents their making the best use of the powers they may be endowed. 
with; but I still think them mos¢ valuable when under the efficient super- 
intendence of a female Missionary, who can devote her whole time to 
them, and where the education is ‘of such a nature as to fit them for 
instructing others, and for being active helpmates to future native 
Ministers and Catechists. The Mission here has been established about 
twenty years, and numbers upwards of 100 communicants, including 
from eighteen to twenty who are scattered in different villages in the 
‘Warlia districts, near Tokah. Mohak and his wife live there ; and Miss 
Farrer is now staying there for the purpose of conversing with some 
female inquirers. It is considered one of the most promising districts in 
‘Western India. This side of India is the region where the Brahmins 
retain most of their ancient authority and influence. It is only of late 
that the Brahmins of Bombay have ‘condescended to engage in secular 
occupations, and this is even now unfrequent in the interior, but their 
hold on the people is daily diminishing. Mohak being a Brahmin, his 
conversion called forth great indignation; and when he first settled at 
his present residence, the inhabitants refused him even water. They 
were at last obliged to let him have it; but the strong arm of the law 
alone prevented them from proceeding to violence. Only two female 
visitors have ever called on his wife. She spoke to them 2 little on 
religion, and read to them, but they never came again. Nevertheless 
there-are several inquirers in the neighbourhood. Mr. Wilder has charge 
of this district; it seems a wise plan to place each circuit under-a special 
Minister. . 

The Native Church appears to be in a sound and healthy condition. 
This is, 1 think, to be attributed to the caution exercised in admitting 
members, and the efficient superintendence and care bestowed upon the 
women by the female members of the Mission. No children are ever 
baptized, save the infants of a Christian parent; whereas, in other 
Missions, orphans, of seven or eight years 'd, are constantly baptized, 
on the ground that those who have the charge of the school stand in 
the relation of parents to them. Children thus baptized in Orphan 
Schools often turn out ill, and thus bring much crester discredit on the 
Christian Church than would be possible if they had never been nominal 


: members of it. 


In many Missions, from the female members of it being mere wives of 


’ Missionaries, instead of Missionary wives, there are hardly any paina 
_ taken With the nativé Christian women, and they consequently dishonour 


their profeasion by idleness, extrav: ce, love of dress, bad management 
of their children, and the absence of all exertion for the souls of others. 
T have known the wife of a Catechist brought up in an Orphan Schoot 
in the most. simple manner, and -yet always lressed in clear muslin, 
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sionary lady assembles the women who live in her own Compound .as 
often as she can. Mra. Burgess said that Miss Farrer had particular 
talent for making them learn; whether Christian or heathen, she makes 
em come (even the wives of the bearers), makes them read, and drills 
them admirably. Mrs. Burgess herself has about thirty-five women in 
her Compound. About ten who read well she meets three times a week, 
and is reading through the whole Bible with them, remarking upon and 
discussing the subject as they proceed; each commits one verse to 
memory daily, which they repeat on the Sabbath. Ten or twelve others 
are learning to read, one of the girls of the school teaches them daily, 
and Mrs. Burgess meete them once a week, reads to them, questions 
them, sometimes _enco' them to pray, and sometimes closes the 
meeting by praying herself. A third class of about twelve, are either 
too old or their sight too weak to give any hope of their ever learning to 
read. These she meets twice or thrice a week, teaches them the Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the first principles of the Gospel. 
Besides this there is a meeting for the mothers of baptised infants (whe- 
ther they themselves are baptised or not), which takes place once a month. 
Mrs. Burgess and Miss Farrer conduct it by turns. They take any 
subject which bears on the dutics of mothers, and endeavour to consider 
it fully. For instance, on one occasion the Seventh Commandment was 
treated of, and they were instructed in its requirements, and how to 
train their children in the ways of purity. Every three months the 
children of the members are examined, and have refreshments and fruit 
fivento them, so that the little things look forward to the day as to a feast, 
‘here are thirty-three female members, and about thirty-five children. 
Sahguné, the daughter of Harripant, a Brahmin. convert (whose two 
brothers are also Christian men), is a sweet child about eight, in whom 
there ig as much evidence of a renewed heart as a child of her age can 
give. Her senso of right is very strong; every one knows that nothing 
can induce her to tell a falsehood. I took her likeness, she has a very 
Brahmjnical countenance, fair, intelligent, and the haughty. air is softened 
into an expression of quiet majesty I never saw equalled in a child. It 
is quite what a regal air ought to be. * 
sketched two others of the Mahar, or lower caste, one Yeshi (whose 
father is a Catechist and very useful man), a little girl of seven, very 
inerry ‘and intelligent; and the other, a great girl, named Changund, who 
is very exemplary in her conduct, and whom Mrs. Burgess believes to be 
a converted person. They were all dressed in their national costume: a 
very short jacket, of some gay colour, merely covering the bosom, sleeves 
to the elbow, with a variegated border; then a very ample Sari, i.e. a 
cloth of red, blue, or purple, fastened round the body, so as to form a full 
petticoat, and the other end brought over the head as a veil. They all 
wore @ good many ornaments; Sahguné a gold coin round her neck, gold 
earrings at the top of her ear, and coloured bracelets. Changund wore 
a nose-ring,.a silver ring on her wedding finger, with a broad plate of 
silver the size of half-a-crown, used apparently as a mirror, and one on 
the corresponding toe of a conical shape. We have been reading Sir 
Charles Napier's farewell order, a most admirable one and most true. - 
He is the very pearl of Commander-in-Chiefs, neyer even by. tradition 
has there been such a one in India; he is eccentric in somethings, but 
he is in essentials a chivalrous soldier, of a frank, noble and generous 
nature. with the true wond’and hononr af the.army at heart 
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on preaching tours, in order to visit the native women. On one occasion 
Jast year Mrs. Burgess visited every house in a village and was well 
received in all except one, where they did not pay her much attention. 
Most of the inhabitants are Kunbis, or cultivators, but there are gene: 
two or three Brakmins in each village, and the Mahars, or lowest caste, 
live in the outskirts. The Missionaries visit all without distinction. I 
asked her how she broached the subject of religion. She said she 
generally begins by remarking that we are all sisters, that we have all 
souls, and must all die, and then goes on to speak of the way of salvation. 
She said the women are of course more difficult to deal with than the 
men, from their being in so degraded a position that their ignorance is 
extreme; but she sometimes has very pleasing conversations with them, 
and they frequently ask her to return and tell them more about these 
things. A short time since she had a very interesting conversation with 
an old Bramini. Mrs. Burgess said that the Missionaries always attack 
idolatry, and the people always confess it is unreasonable and sinful (just 
as we have invariably found them do), except in the case of crafty Brah- 
mans, who defend their creed by subtle arguments which are sometimes 
very difficult to meet; for instance, if you allege the folly of worshipping 
a stone, they reply on: Pantheistic grounds, that God is everywhere, and, 
therefore, in that stone. To this Mr. Munger replics, that although in a 
certain sense the Divine presence may be said to be in that stone, yet 
that there is a difference between God and the stone—the two are not 
identical. How remarkable it is that in all false creeds those who really 
believe least are tho most stubborn and astute in maintaining error. 
Some of the Brahmins do not quite like to allow their families to be 
visited by Missionaries: ‘The Choukedér, who as usual is a Ramushi, 
told C. that he was a Christian. _ 7 : 
Saturday, January 5th.—Got into Serur about eight o'clock. This is a 
village with a regiment of Irregular Cavalry, in very neat comfortable lines. 
onday, January 6th Kondapur ig very prettily situated, with three 
or four idol temples close to the Bungalow, and in one place a number of 
stones-daubed with red were set up for worship. Mangal Sing, our clever 
young Rajput huntsman, laughed when he saw my little dog Motley 
laying with one. He told my husband spontaneously, that “when he 
eard the name of God he listened,” but that he never joined in any 
idolatrous rites—for they were folly. This morning on the road there 
was a girl sitting perfectly otionless on a heap of stones; C. said to 
Mangal, and his Mahratta horsekeeper, “See, does she not look like an 
idol?” They both laughed at the resemblance, when he told them it 
‘would be more reasonable to worship her who was God’s workmanship 


. than e senseless idol fashioned by man. 


Tuesday, January 7ih.—We were questioning the Aga last evening as 
to who were permitted to see Mussalméni women unveiled; they are 
father tuneles, brothers, cousins, and husbands’ fathers and brothers ; 
but before the latter they generally draw their veils. A confidential or 
aged servant, who, as he expressed it, is like a father, is often allowed to 
see. tliem, or a servant brought up in the house; but, of course, this 


: degree of liberty depends on the character of both husband and wife. 


He often speales of his aunt as being such a fine character, that every one 
respects he. Her husband used to be absent for twelve months at atime 
on journeys to Calcugta, and gave her full liberty to go where she liked, 
and do what she liked, saying, ‘‘ My heart is pure to you, and yours to 


“me: it is tionsense for-you to v@l yourself, for 1 have full trust in you.” 
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~ went in the Nagar cart or chaise-garti with the Bibi Sahib, and being 
unable to sleep from the jolting, we talked a great deal. She told me 
that wives always address their husbands as “ Aga,” or “ Aga JAn” (My 
Lord—Lord of my Life), and husbands their wives as “ Bibi” until they 
have children, when they call them the mother of such a one. 

The Afghan girls do not marry before sixteen or twenty, not like the 
Hindistanis, when mere children. She said it was very bad to have 
more than one wife; that when there were several, one always got evary- 
thing she wanted, and the others nothing ; there was incessant quarrelling” 
among the wives and their children. She said, some she knew had nine 
wives, She said many of the sons of Shah Shujah were zwomen, that they 
never did anything, but sit with a glass before them painting their eye- 
brows, putting surmé on their eyes (which is reckoned a piece of effemi- 
nacy), rubbing their cheeks and hands with soap, to make them soft and 
white, and arranging their hair and turbans; but that Dost Muhammad 
Khén’s sons were all men (mardon). Dost Mtthammad has about-twenty 
children. She said Akbar Khin was “very good,” and go are his four 
brothers, Their mother is still so young-looking that she is like the 
sister of her sons, with hair down to her knees, and very thick, long 
arched eyebrows eyes so big—and beautiful nose and mouth. Akbar 
washerimage. She is very clever, can do everything, and is always busy. 

_Akbar lett six children, and a great many wives, all of whom, accor. 
ding to the detestable Afgh4n custom, have been married by his 
brothers. This is also done by the Kashmiris, but her poole, the Kaz. 
zilbashis, only do it when the widow has been merely betrothed to the 
deceased brother. She spoke with a sort of horror of the Afghén cus- 
tom. She says that the Pathans, as she called the -Aff 8 proper, are 
a wicked race, though good fighters ; and that % would be very good if 
the British would take Kabul, for that now there is nothing but fighting, 
and that but few “ Kazzilbashis” remain, many have been killed, and 
numbers have left the country. We spoke of the beauty of the Kashmiri 
women, the ugliness of the Kashmiri men, and their extraordinary pro+ 
pensity for scolding ; she said, what is perfectly true, that they are very 
industrious, very quarrelsome, and have their mouths fall of bad, words ; 
that they fight with the tongue, but not with the hand; that their hearts 
were very little; and then she grew quite animated in describing her 
own people, how they drew the sword, put the beard into the niowthy 
bound their pagris over it (showing the action with her veil), and 
into battle, repeating that they were “Bara Shamshir” {great sworda- 
men). Khén Shirin Khan still lives at Kébul. He is the -head of the 
Kazzilbashis. At Korigam, about a mile from Luni, I got out to see the 
obelisk erected by Government, to commemorate the noble defence of 
this village, on the Ist Jan , 1818, by Captain Staunton, in command 
of a,battalion of the First Bombay Grenadiers and a small party of 
Madras Artillery, against the Peshwa and the whole of his army, about 
40,000 strong, who completely surrounded them. The conflict continued 
throughout the day, and when, after the last charge, the Peshwa found 
this little band as far as ever from being subdued, his heart, failed him, 
and he drew off his troops. The obelisl t 
and Hindui, the name of every officer and man, European and Native, 
who was killed or wounded on this glorious day. oe 

Pana.— Mr. Mitchell told us that some time agq the Christian Ma- 


° 


records, in Englisk, Mahratta,.- 
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Thursday, January 9th.—C. accompanied Mr. Mitchell to a class of 
about twenty young men, consisting of the Monitors of the English 
school, and others who are employed under Government, who meet to 
study Milton; they begin with a prayer and reading the Seriptures ; and. 
two evenings in the week Mr. Mitchell lectures to them, an they write 
essays on given subjects. They are now going through the “ Evidences 
of Christianity.” These young men have lately petitioned Government 
to five up teaching Hindu science in the college—a request they were 
willing enough to comply with, though they did not like to take the ini- 
tiative in abolishing it. ‘This will greatly increase the usefulness of the 
Government schools. Why they should not long ago have utterly 
refused to teach the puerile falsities of Hindu astronomy and geography 
is not very clear. They can hardly be afraid of an insurrection in sup- 

ort of the platitude of the earth!” Some of the converts from the Poor- 

ouse, where Mr, Mitchell constantly preaches, came to Mahratta 
worship, which, when Mr. M. is occupied, is conducted by Narayan, a 
Brahman convert. One of these poor people was 2 Madras Romanist, 
another a blind woman, a third a Mahar whose daughter is married to 
a Brahman convert, who teaches a school of Mahars. We also saw a 
Tamal Christian convert who teaches a school. Narayan is much occu- 
pied in giving religious instruction to the schools in the city, which are 
taught by heathens. The people from the poorhouse are not required 
to attend worship, but do so when they choose. A great part of the 
‘Mission-house is occupied by the chapel, to which the Presbyterian 
soldiers are regularly marched on the Sabbath. There were about 200 


Presbyterians in Her Majesty’s 83rd, which has just left. 


Some time ago, Colonel W. forbade the soldiers to meet for prayer, 
whereupon Mr. Mitchell gave them a room, which they have had ever 
since. Poor man! he told Mr. Mitchell that he had no objection to the 
soldiers meeting with him ; but for soldiers to meet by themselves was 
quite contrary to all military rule! Mr. Fenton and Mr. Mitchell are 
great advocates for Tectotalism. They began by being merely Tempe- 
rance men, but they found the other plan more useful. In many in- 
stances, intemperance has been the overcoming sin of apparently Christian 
soldiers; in others, converts have been guilty of it, who, but for inter- 
course with Christians, would neyer have known the taste of wine. Mr. 
Mitchell considers that it is also a great check upon their servants, 
especially the Portuguese, who commonly drink. Mr. Mitchell has wine 
and beer at table for his-guests; they are teetotalers after my own heart, 
Their reasons for being so are those of the xiv. Romans (which Mr. 
Fenton at @ temperance meeting called “our chapter”); and they are 


. wholly free from the extravagancies by which many of its advocates, and 


many seas peranee papers, injure this good .cause, to the infringement of 
Christian liberty. ‘or instance, the Independents in America make 
teetotalism a sine gud non with their communicants. We have no right 
to add limits of our own to those which God has required; and those 
who make tasting wine a sin, would have looked coldly on Timothy; but 
T think its use should be limited to cases of necessity, like that of Timothy, 


- and other instances. We should abstain—firat, on account of our neigh- 


bour ; secondly, on account of our health; and thirdly, on account of 

our pursefwhich should be devoted to better objects. There is onl 

one lady member af the Temperance Society, besides Mrs. Mitchell. 

On the contrary, I am ashamed to say, the ladies are its most bitter 
4 ‘ - 
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were present. Mr. Mitchel! lectured on a chapter of the Confession of 
Faith (on Saving Faith}\—a. very plain earnest exposition of the difference 
between head and heart belief, ti origin, necessity and. effects of the 
latter. 

Friday, January 10th—Went about sunrise to see one of the girls’ 
schools in the city. The streets are broad, airy, and clean, and many of 
the women carrying water-pots are as fine looking as the Sikhs. This 
part of the town to which we went, is inhabited by shop-keepers, and the 

irls are consequently of that class; there are eightcen, ail of them 
ahratis, except two Brahmanis and one Mussalmani ; the Pantoji, or 
teacher, is paid four annas a month for each scholar; he fetches them 
from their own houses, and teaches them reading and writing; another 
teacher goes round to the different schools, and instructs them in geo- 
graphy, &c. They all read fluently ; Mahrati is a very easy language 
to read, as every sound is indicated; they write both the printed and 
running hand, on wooden tablets covered with brick-dust ; learn Chris- 
tian Catechisms and read the Scriptures; Mr. Mitchell gives them 
religious instruction. They seemed very lively children, and pointed 
out-the chief countries and cities in the world on a map ; they were then 
questioned on Christian doctrine, and auswered quite as well as children 
of thir age at home ;—as to our sinful nature ;—what Christ has done 
for us; and similar points. Mr. Mitchell had brought some little books 
which they were very eager to receive. They are much less shy and 
timid than Hindustani children; some of their mothers came in. 

The old Pantoji amused me by his zeal and fierceness, tapping them 
with a little wand, calling to the people at the door to get out of the way, 
and making 4 great fuss which nobody seemed to mind. There arc two 
other female schools, both taught by women. One of these consists almost 
entirely of Brahmani girls who come just as willingly as the other castes. 
In fact there is no limit to the number of. female schools which might be 
established in Pima, but the want of Missionaries to superintend 
them. No one with less than Mr. Mitchell’s unwearied zeal and bodily 
strength could ‘0 through the labour he performs. There is most urgent 


need of more Missionaries, and ecially of a zealous and judicious . 


female Missionary, for in no part of India is there such facility for ob- 
taining female scholars of the higher castes. We then looked into a 
Marathi boys’ school containing about sixty boys, who are instructed in 
Christianity through the medium of their own lan, age. After breakfast 
I accompanied C. and Mr. Mitchell to the English school, containing 
about 120 boys, und taught by Wazir Beg. He teaches the. first class 
entirely, and superintends and examines the rest. His method of teach- 
ing is particularly animated, comprehensive and thorough, he crogs- 
examines them upon everything bearing on the subject in question. 
Speaking of truth, he made them repeat in how many” instances the 
Shasters, ‘Karén and the Zendavesta permitted deceit, he made a Hindu 
boy show that Mihammad could not be a Saviour, and a Mussalnin 
overthrow the claims of the Hindu idols. There was evidently not a 
particle of belief in their respective creeds in any one of them. «in the 


third class the first boy was a young Mussalman who has only been af ~ 


school a year, and already reads and answers in English. a vext him 
stood a Parsi, a Brahman, and a Portuguese. These boys al? learn the 
Shorter Catechism. The first class write English themes. I read one on 
the “‘ Goodness of God,” by a lad of -eighteemm It would have been a 
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English do so in their vernacular tongues, for by making them -write, 
you find out what has really entered into their minds, whe of thought 
vor fact. The Hindus are better accountants than the Parsis; the Ma- 
hhammadans have less facility in this matter. 

Saturday,January 11th.— Went to see the temple of Parbati, which may 


” ‘be considered as the Court Chapel of the Peshwa, whose palace adjomed 


it, but was burnt soon after we took Puna in 1817. It is situated on a 
steep hill, which we ascended by a flight of very broad steps, and from 
pelow it reminded me much of some of the Italian monasteries. The 
view of the surrounding country and hills was very beautiful. From the 

arapet we saw the field of Kirki, where the Peshwa lost his last battle. 
We witnessed the defeat of his troops from the place where we stood. 
‘A leader who looks on generally does see such sighis. 

They (the shrines) are all pyramidical, and much carved. These 
heathen shrines are actually supported by Government Funds! If it be 
alleged that lands were set apart for this purpose, let them either be 
applied to a better, or Jet English Church lands be restored to the Papal 
See. A Government has no right to confiscate such legacies, but they 
are surely justified in applying them for the public benefit, and with- 
holding them from idolatry.’ The hereditary dresser of Parbati, a blind 
Brahman, has some impressions of the truth of Christianity. He once 
told Mrs. Mitchell, ‘I am the servant of the Government, not of Par- 
bati.” The whole place is surrounded by extensive groves of Mango 
trees, planted by the Peshwa as an atonement for his sms! 

Tn front of Parbati’s Shrine we found several men touching and makin 
salam tothe image of a Bull in blackstone,called Shiu’s wahan or seat, an 
then iving a stroke withthe bell which hung fromthe canopy over it. They 
would not let us enter the temple, but brought lights that we might see 


‘into it. Before the doors were opened, those who had worshipped. the 


‘Bull fell on their facea, or salamed at the entrance, and then putting 
their faces close-to the gate shouted to Parbati, within. When they 
opened the door we saw a brazen image with emerald eyes, dressed in 
white clothes with a turban on its head. It made one rejoice at the pro- 
mise “The idola he shall utterly abolish.” A good many Brahmans 
came about us, and when Mr. Mitchell and C. spoke to them, they said 
they did not worship the images, they only used them “to put them in 
mind,” exactly the Popish and old heathen evasion. They appeared to 
me to answer with levity, as if they had uo belief in their own system. 
Hinduism is undoubtedly a decaying superstition, so is Mahamma- 
danism. Of all the Hindu sects, that of the Jainas (a sort of amalgama- 


tion of Budhism and Brahminism) is said to have the most vitality, and 


to be the only one which now attempts to make proselytes. ‘The first 
Jaina convert of Western India bas just been baptized at Bajkote. 
From a gallery opposite the temple proceeded sounds of wailing discor- 
dant music. ‘Two performers on penny trumpet& alternately took up 
the strain, accompanied by a drum. These were Parbati’s matins. 

our way down we met numbers going up to,worship the idol. There is 
anothex very favourite idol in this part of the country, called Kandoba. 
‘Children are constantly consecrated to him. If girls, they are called 
Kandoba’s wives, and are not allowed to marry honestly,—if boys, they 
are called Sandoba’s dogs. On our, way home, Mr. Mitchell took me 
into the garden of aeich Parsi, the mail contractor. It was perfectly 
filled with flowers, and had many trellised walks with vines trained over 
them. We went through the public Bungalow, where he receives his 
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liers. In front of it is a very large stone basin with three fountains, and. 
vines trained above it. Lamps are fixed to posts all over the garden. 
In the evening, Mrs. Mitchell took me to see the Bund, which is an 
immense dam constructed across the river, at the joint expense of the 
‘Government and Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai, in order to secure abundance of 
water to. the people of the city. They say the Parsi knight’s motive was 
to obtain a sufficiency of water for his fire-temple. A young Bhil chief, 
and his hereditary manager, have been sent to the Government College 
by the authorities. They live with Wazir Beg, who has full charge of 
them, and may give them as much religions instruction as he likes. The 
Bhils, being of very low caste, have no scruples about eating with any 
one. 

Sunday, January 30th, 1851—Public worship was at eleven o'clock. 
About 100 soldiers were present, We went in atthe close of the Marathi 

noon service, to see the congregation. A school of sweepers’ chil- 
dren, with their converted Brahman teacher, were present; the nine 
boarders (girls) who live in the Compound; some people from the poor- 
house; and a good many boys from the Marathi s » besides the 
members of the church, about twenty in number. I read a very good. 
sermon of Mr. Mitchell’s, in which he speaks strongly of the distant 
manner of some Christians towards converts, as well as other natives. 
‘Wazir Beg had mentioned something of the coldness he had met with, 
even from Christians; so I spoke to him on the subject of the usual 
incivility of English manners. - He said, at first he ought it was a 
mistake, but others soon informed him _it was intentional. No such 
distance and coldness prevails between different ranks in India (indeed, 
I believe it prevails nowhere to the extent it does in England); and the 
Anglican want of courtesy (treating the natives of all ranks as inferiora 
and slightingly) is great obstacle to intercourse with them, and hinders 
the exercise of Christian influence over them,—especially over the 
haughty Mussalmans, In addition to four services, and family worship ° 
twice, Mr. Mitchell twice went to see a sick person. 

Monday, January 14th—Mrs. Mitchell took me over to the boarding. 
school: it contains nine or ten girls, who are taught just like the school 
in the city, i.e., instructed in reading, writing, geography, &c., by a 
Pantoji, and in Chriatianity by Narayan. They are under the constant, 
superintendence of a pious widow, who teaches them plain work, which’ 
they. do beautifully. Bae little girl, a Portuguese, is a good reader and. 
excellent sempstress, though she has been only five months in the school. 
She is an orphan, and was under the charge of her godmother, a Portu- 
guese Ayah, who treated her so harshly, that she got a Brahman to 
write a petition for her to the Bazar master, tuesting his protection. 
‘He said, if she would name some house she would like to go to, he would 
plage her there; whereupon she went to the Mission, and asked if they 
would take her in. From this extraordinary firmness and decision, in a 
child of only nine or ten years old, Mrs. Mitchell feared she might prove 
difficult to manage ; but she is not in the least so. 

Drove in a Phaeton to Karla, about thirty-four miles. Phe next, 
morning set off for the caves. They are about a mile fro the bungalow. 
The shape of the hills is most picturesque and abrupt. ‘The, Chaitya, or 
isthe finest.in India: it is hollowed in the rock, and entirely 
tical; and at the lowest calculation is supposed to be two thoa- 
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placed so closely together that no light can penetrate beyond. The 
upper end of the temple is of a horse-shoe form, such as we find in some 
of the old German churches, with a row of columns behind the Dahgob. 
Tn all these Chaityas, the light is admitted solely from an arch above the 
door ; it is therefore concentrated on the Dahgob (or beehive-shaped 
erection at the altar end, which is supposed to contain some relic of a 
Buddha), and the effect is very fine. Above the Dahgob is a wooden 
canopy, not unlike a sounding-board. The entrance door is small and 
low: on either side of it are curious figures in relief, supposed to repre- 
sent the inhabitants of the country. The vestibule or porch has at either 
end four elephants, in stone, supporting scyeral stories of carved gal- 
leries, intended, I suppose, for musicians. Some very discordant music 
was sounding londly, but we did not see the performers. 

On the left hand, outside the entrance, is a curious monolith, called 
the lion-pillar, with sixteen sides, and four lions at the top, much broken. 
I sketched the entrance, which is very fine. Numbers of European 
soldiers were visiting the caves, and among them a young fresh-coloured 
‘woman, just out from England, to whom I lent a thick parasol: she had 
only a handkerchief over her head. It is no wonder they die of fever, 
especially as the doctors never warn them, considering it of ‘‘ no use.” 
I certainly think commanding officers and doctors together might con- 
ane some measures to prevent their men from wantonly throwing away 

cir lives. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


In the evening, drove to Khandala, where we found Mr. Grey’s com- 
fortablo bungalow ready for us. It is im a lovely situation, surrounded 
by the most romantic and rugged hills: the air is delightful. Left about 
three a.m., on Thursday, and reached Panwell by eight o'clock. The 
descent of the Ghat we performed in palkis. ‘I'he hills looked most 
beautiful in the bright moonlight; and our subsequent drive was not 
much Jess so. Met droves of bullocks, laden with cotton for the Bombay 
market. Embarked in.a Bunder-boat, with the Aga and his wife, and 
some of the servants. The horacs were sent round by Tanna, to avoid 
‘the voyage. The Bibi was greatly atruck with her first view of the sea, 
and asked innumerable questions about the ships, fire-ships, 7.c. steamers, 
buoys, flags, &c. We reached the Bunder—the Bombay name for land- 
ing-place—about ha!f-past four. On the steps, we met first, a fine group 
of Beluchis with their long black hair and sturdy forms; one of them 
' with a hawk on his wrist: just after, a negro with bright turban; then 
Bhattas (merchants) with their high red turbans, and some gaily dressed 
“women in erimson satin and gold ornaments. < 
Bombay presents a far more varied and picturesque scene than Cal- 
cutta, both male and female costumes are more varied and gay. Mam 
of the houses are beautifully carved, others are painted and ornamented, 
_ 80 a8 te resemble gaudy bird-cages. 
"Tuesday, January Z1stee-Went into the Fort. Took Mary, Aga 
Sahib, and Karim, to see the Chinese shop, with which they were all 
much pleased. Colonel Watson in the most obliging manner showed 
the Aga over the Arsenal. On his return, Aga Sabib related what he 
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brittle material is first cut into ribbons, about half an inch wide, and 
then split into hairs, but how it can be done is a mystery. 

Wednesday, January 22nd.—Went to the Free Kirk Institution. We 
were delighted with the Institution, though it labours under great disad- 
vantages. The situation is bad, and the house extremely hot and con- 
fined. Tt contains about 300 boys, chiefly Hindus; among them are 
about thirty Portuguese, some English boys, one Parsi, a few Mussal- 
mans, and several Jews. We first went round the Bible classes ; they 
all answered well; tne junior class read a portion in English, and several 
of the boys repeated a part of the “Sermon on the Mount,” from 
memory ; were questioned on it: “ What is salt?” “ When are we like 
salt?” “Tf we speak bad words, are we like salt?” “ Whatis the use 
of salt?” A hoy answered, “To keep things from being bad.” Then 
they translated the passage, and their own explanations, into Marathi, 
Another class of Portuguese boys named all the chief parables ; and 
related one or two. The senior class cross-examined each other on the 
“ History of Joseph ;” when asked, what was to be learnt from the Life 
of Jose ‘ one said, “‘ To trust in God, and He would take care of us, 
as He did of Joscph in his troubles.” Another said. “ We learn the 
grace of God, and Joseph's love to his brethren.” We saw the ques- 
tions which they are required to write on each chapter; some were very 
much tothe pomt. ©. explained everything to Aga Muhammad, who 
was much interested; Karim and divers of our servants came also. Two 
classes were examined in geography, and answered very well. Ono 
lively little boy made a sort of compromise between European and Hindu 
ideas, and said that Ceylon was only half‘ gold. My husband told them 
he was sorry to say there was very little gold there. They then asked, 
if the people were not giants. We told them of their long hair and 
womanish appearance. 

Narayan Sheshidri, who is the principal teacher (next to Mr. Mitchell, 
who spends all his mornings at the school), has a peculiar gift for com- 
municating instruction. He examined his class on Roman and Greek 
History, from Barth ; they answered perfectly: then on the French 
Revolution; they gave the date, the causes,—bad laws, unfair taxes, 
irreligion, infidel writers, and their names, in a manner which showed 
how well they had. been taught. He questioned them in a lively ener- 
getic mamner, giving them information as he went on, and. leading them * 
to think of the causes of events. We then heard the senior claas of all 
examined én different points of doctrine, such as, “ Does obedience pre- 
cede salvation, or salvation precede obedience?” Mr. Mitchell instructs 
this class, which consists of the teachers, daily. Then we questioned them. 
on the influence of the achool, the opinions entertained by natives of the 
European character, of Christianity, and other points which you will 
gather from their answers, which were as follow :—They éaid, the native 
opinion of Europeans was, that “they did not tell lies, but that they 
were drunkards.” That their influence was sometimes good, sometimes. 
bad, perhaps generally bad ; that there were many bad, and a few very 

‘ood; most educated natives distinguish between real and mominal 

‘hristiane. Hinduism is losing ground; they themselvea are disgusted * 
with it, especially with the worship of idols, with the Huli festival, with 
the false science of Hinduism (we said, “ Name anything which strikes 
you as bad,”—some named one, some another); shey may not speak of 
uigion i their own families, bué they often. Teet to speak of it with 
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. the system of every member of a family living in the same house ; if they 
were to begin to instruct their wives, their mothers and sisters would 
take her away. Very few teach their wives; most natives now know 
something of the nature of Christianity, they all admire its morality, but 
they do not like the doctrine of the Atonement. The Mussalmans espe- 
cially cannot bear the Divinity of Christ, or the idea that so holy a being 
was really crucified. They said the young men from the Government 
Schools were generally infidels and atheists. One mentioned, that a 
friend of his told him he did not believe any religion was divine, but 
that Christianity was a beautiful system. Mr. Mitchell told us, that a 
man high in office lately said to him,—“ We want lads from n your school, 
those from the Government Schools cannot be trusted.” e also said, 
he thought all of this class spoke the truth. One said, that the thought 
struck him, Hinduism has zo external evidence, but Christianity bas. 
Among their objections to Hinduism one stated, “I am not a Brahmin, 
but why should I not read the Shasters as well as a Brahmin?” They 
aid not think Christianity would prevail, but they thought Hinduism 
would soon fall. 

‘A. few, among them Vincent and a clever youn) Musgalman, then 
formed a logic class; Mr. Mitchell examined them, from ‘Whately, made 
them transpose syllogisms, invent some in each figure, and then turn 
them,—point out the error in some of the specimens given by Whately ; 
in regard to one syllogism, one of the young men remarked, “If you 
grant the premise, the conclusion is just,” thus showing that he thought 
as well as reasoned correctly. : 

We were exceedingly pleased with this school. I do not think they 
are in anywise behind the Institution in Calcutta, except that they have 
fewcr first-rate teachers, the only one bere being Narayan Shishedri. 

“As thore are no scholarships, and the Institution is not able to offer high 
salaries, the most advanced pupils always seek situations under Govern- 
ment, or elsewhere. We saw one young man who is employed by & 
Rajah, not far from Bombay, in teaching a school. There is a great need 
of a better building, both on account of the health of the Missionaries, 
and to. afford room for an increase of the number of pupils. ‘We asked 
as ‘many of the young men as felt inclined to give us in writing the 
views of the educated natives towards Christianity. 

Some time after, 1 received papers, and thatthey had, according to our 
request, written frankly and boldly just what they thought, is proved by 
the first paper I_happened to read, which was one by a youth who had 
only been in the Institution two months. I copy the extracts verbatim 

_ etliteratim. He begins thus: “There aro many religions, as Hinduism, 
Muhemmadanism, ‘arstism, and Christianity. Among which, Hinduism 
ja the- best. Though I have not properly studied Christianity, still, from. 
what I know, and what I have read, I am obliged to say that, Hindvism 
ja the best.” He then asks why, if this is the case, do any Hindus be- 
come converts? ‘ The answer is, that they do not study their own reli- 

ion well... . Some are converted through the love of money... . 
Now lock at-the state of the man that is converted. He who gets him- 

self converted ig guilty in the sight of God. He breaks the advice of his 

parents. Eyery onc hates him. Even the Missionaries do not like them. 

‘hey ‘are laughed at by the Missionaries, though not ontwardly. Do 

hae think, that after the death of these converts, they are carried to their 
urial by the Missionaries* No, the Mahars (lowest caste) are to carry 
them. These poor Brahmins ntirely deceived by this way. Se 
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deceived. . . . By his converdion, what an immensity of sorrow he has 
heaped on his parents, as well as his friends. Is this the object of the 
Creator, that he should hurt the feelings of his parents and his friends P 
.. - Do you think that by doing so they would enjoy the eternal happi- 
ness? No, but they would suffer the eternal hell.” The ideas of heaven 
and hell‘are wholly opposed to Hinduism, and is one of those which the 
Mahrattas seem to have imbibed from ihe Portuguese. The youn; 
writer continues. “See this man (Narayan Shishadri) has acquire: 
preat deal of knowledge, and many languages, but this does not beautify 
i Tam sure, that if he would have acquircd the same knowledge, 
and would have remained in Hinduism, he would have occupied the 
second chair of Bolshastri. Therefore, O my countrymen, I advise you 
that (you) never become Christians. Christianity is a brass, while Hin- 
duism is a gold. (Signed) “Vunxatesa GovIND.” 


The second paper describes the change of feeling produced by attending 
Christian instruction. “‘ When a Hindu boy enters an English Christian 
school, with the intention of receiving instruction in the English lan- 
guage, he shows a strong attachment to his own religion, and even 
stronger to the superstitions of his ancestors. ThiPtime he cherishes 
such abhorrent feelings towards Christianity, that if he find the name of 
Christ when he is reading a small tract, he will tear the book and throw 
it off. Soon after, the instructions which he reccives from his masters in 
the school have such an effect on his mind that he forgets all his former 
conduct, and seems divested of all the superstitions which he was 80 
exceedingly fond of. If we inquire into the cause of this change, we 
can ascribe it to nothing else but the truth of the Gospel. The Mis. 
sionaries in this country are labouring very hard for propagating the 
truth of the Gospel among the Hindus, and it is on them that the wel- 
fare of this country depends. They have been executing their dui 
with such zeal, by giving liberal instructions, public lectures, an 
preaching the true word of God to the natives. I have some ground, 
to believe, that the Missionaries of the Free Church of Bombay have 
sown numerous sweet seeds in many native minds, which are now gra- 
dually springing up, and which they will have the advantage of seeing 
fall grown. The writer, who has been only six months in the Institu- 
tion, then states what appear to him the most important arguments 
in support of Christianity, naming the fulfilment of the prophecies* 
respecting,the Messiah, and the spread of Christianity throughout the 
world. fe ends thus: “It is very difficult for natives to follow this 
system, though they have been long inclined to it, being a divine one. 
esides, they have peen bred up from their infancy under the Oriental 
pomp and temporal pleasures, and, therefore, how would they like to be 
stripped, at once, of their pleasures, and lead @ pure Christian life? 
Haypy is the day that Christianity would revive in native minds! 
(Signed) “‘SupasHaw Nazaray.” 


It-will be seen that the young writer of the above is fully convinced of 
the trath of the Gospel, and anxious for its prevailing in India. 

Another writer complains of the difficulties cast in the way of the. 
young Hindus by their parents and relatives, who oblige them to leave 
sehbol as soon as they are able “to read, spell, and write a little, for fear 
of their minds being changed from the religion in which they are born, 
to a foreign but betier one, of which the old parents are ignorant.” The 
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worse, they forget what they previously learnt. Let us turn our asten- 
tion to those young men who have received liberal education, notwith- 
standing the strong barriers laid across their path of improvement. Most 
of them belonging to institutions where the Word of God is not preached, 
have become deists, some have imbibed the principles of Epicurus— 
namely, eat, drink, and be merry—and others have become infidels. 
Others attending institutions where the Word of God is preached, 
acknowledge their sinful nature, feel the necessity of atonement of an 
infinite value, can with boldness proclaim that the Bible is the real Word. 
of God, and all other religious books are false. The difficulty that 
comes in their way is, how to leave their kindreds with whom they lived 
for several years, and embrace Christianity. Most of the young mer 
before they entered missionary schools were bigoted Hindus, but after 
a year or two, that is, when they began to understand the Word of God, 
were changed in their sentiments. 
(Signed) “ RaMaCHANDRA JAGANNATH.” 


In aecordance with the above is the statement of Anunta Ragoba. He 
names Hinduism, Parsiism, Mahammadanism, and Christianity; states 
that the followers of the three firat are completely involved in idolatry, 
while those of the laiter “are the worshippers of the true and living 
God. But it has so happened that the first three, particularly the 
Hinduism, has been losing ground from the minds of those youths who 
are educated both in Missionary as well as Government Schools... . Hin- 
duism has scarcely any firm abode in their minds.” He mentions that 
although Christian instruction has shown some of the Mtihammadan 
boys ‘a little of the false doctrine of their Prophet, yet it cannot be said 
that their religion is also led to the same point of decay.” He argues 
against idols, and adds, “But the rcason that hinders them, from 
imitating it (Christianity) is, that they complain of having a father, 
mother, wife, and relations, whom they are quite unable to part with. 
This evidently shows that Christianity has not as yet made a very strong 
Enpression on their minds; but I hope that by the grace of God this 
will no longer continue. As for me, I also am of the same opinion with 
these my-companions.” 

An unfinished paper by Dinamorabei bears the same testimonyas to the 

-universal disbelief of Hinduism among the educated young men. ‘‘ I must 
acknowledge (says ho) that the unspeakable superstition which exists in 
the Hindu community cannot bear the attacks of conscience and the 
light of science. The faults in the Purans with regard to science, viz., 
the elements being five, the non-sphericity of the earth,—its not revolving 

_ round the sun, and so forth, have agitated their minds so much that they 
cannot see what to do. This being the case, almost all of them secretly, 
if not openly profess of the Shastras not being from God, whom they 
see from the ight of nature steady in His rules as a rock.” This is Sut- 
ficient to prove that the education given in the Government schools over- 
throws Hinduism as completely as Christian instruction does. The dif- 
ference is that the Government schools give nothing in place of the error 
they destroy,’ so it is not astonishing that the young writer adds: “ Some 
of them, I am exceedingly gorry to say have become atheists. . . . . The 
learned, whe are convinced of the fallacy of their Shastras, wish for a 
veformation. They say, that we might assemble together under a meet- 
ing, and make. a comlete reformation. But how could they make a 
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nal constitution—what is he—the disease which he is-suffering under— 
and the remedy which God has provided him with.” 

Another paper draws a lengthened contrast between the Government 
and Missionary institutions. “In the former, attention is paid only to 
the intellgctuale of the children, while the morals of the youth are totally 
neglected: . . . . Hence it is not to be wondered at that the porils of 
the institutions where religious considerations are banished at all, should 
imbibe largely of the deistical principles, if not altogether atheistical 
cast of mind. Though at first they do not deny the existence of God, 
they absolutely come to that conclusion in course of time... . . They 
study Nature without so much as looking up to Nature’s God. Seli- 
dependence is one of the first principles they instil in their minds, and 
nothing is there that they want but it may be obtained by self-exertions. 
They implore not aid from above to bless their studies.” How traly this 
describes the self-sufficing school of Channing! The paper continues 
“ By the by I should have mentioned here that there are some among 
them who admit the importance of attending to the subject of religion, 
and so reserve it for some future period .... but alas! it so happens 
that that future period scarcely ever comes. 

“On the other hand, the youths attending the Missionary schools pre 
sent in their conduct a striking contrast to theirs... . . Great attention 
is paid to the morals of the youths. They are at first brought to a habi- 
tual sense of their entire dependence on their Maker and Preserver, as 
human, and therefore fallen beings. .... Humility, that ornament to 
humanity, is the first lesson that is taught them, and thus a sense of all- 
sufficiency and self-dependence is comparatively pot down, if not abso- 
lutely destroyed. Hence the reverential fear with which we ought to be 
filled up at viewing the Jehovah’s infinitely holy character, begins to 
take possession of their mind, and the principle of the wise man ‘the 
fear of the Lord is tlte beginning of wisdom’ becomes realised in them 
++ +; As nature is remiss, or. in other words, as she is incapable of 
showing the Lord's attribute of holiness in all its perfection, because she 
gives us the impression of His imperfect government in her bosom in 
suffering vice very often to triumph over virtue, so equally remiss or in« 
capable is she, in, or of exhibiting the attribute of His mercy in all ita 
fulness. Where then is the wonderful provision of His infinite merey 
made? It is made in the gracious gift of His only-begotten Son. And. 
here the student is stgikingly led to observe the propriety and reason~ 
ableness of the great Truth, God so loved the world that e spared not 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life, Johni. ... . .. What an overpowering 
instance at once of His infinite mercy and ungullied holiness! Oh, that 
Jehovah's name might be known among men in these two distinct views 
of hig character: ‘ Sehovah is o flaming sword, Jehovah is-all love.’ i 

« By this time the student has been impressed with a deep sense of his 
fallen nature, and the heinous guilt attached toit. He no longer trusta 
to his self-exertions and self-righteousness. He feels strongly the abso- 
Jute necessity, and, therefore, of the infinite value of the Great Qpecrifice 
made for him to be his substitute and surety, . . . . Henceforward he 
looks to the merits and righteousness of the’Son of Mah... . . Two 
things he now thinks are wanting to make him meet, for the 2ingdom of 
God—these are the doctrines of justification and ganctification.” He 
then speaks of the “cold apathy ” shown by the scholars of the Elphin- 
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said institution have of late formed a sort of religious brotherhood, sup- 
ported as it is on the Byaeiples of natural religion. . . - - They have 
taken largely from the Bible as far as morality is concerned... May 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who is wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in working in wonders, ‘make of my mother country, even 
Todia, a royal priesthood and a holy nation ;’ and may He grar‘t an early 
fulfilment of my desires, is the sincerest prayer of Hari Narayan.” _ 
I shall give ut one more extract. ‘The writer, Mahadew Bulajii 
speaks of the benefits conferred on India by the British as having their 
source in the Bible, and thus describes the feelings of many of hi 
educated countrymen:—“ Many of the youths wnte and discuss for 
honors, and it may be for days, with the Missionaries; they join with 
them in prayers, they attend the Sabbath classes, and anxiously and 
patiently hear the evening sermons. Many of them observe the Sabbath, 
and all, if not many, attend any lectures connected with religion. To 
some the doctrinea of the Trinity, of the resurrection, of the justification, 
and sanctification, appear easy and exactly fitted to their wants. To 
others they seem difficult; but in no degree unsatisfactory, The tho- 
roughly educated and. noble-minded youth rejoice at the conversion of 
their friends to Christianity. They wonder at their beldness, and speak 
hig them among their friends and relatives. In ahort, they declare 
that they not been surrounded by difficulties, they would have em- 
‘braced Christianity within a moment... . - Many of the young men, 
expecially those connected with the Missionary institutions, pray to God 
every day, and that prayer they offer in the name of Christ. They have 
come to the conclusion that they cannot save themselves by their own 
righteousness. They require the righteousness of one who was infinitely 
holy and infinitely great... . - They would wish Christianity to be the 
‘universal religion. I have often heard many of them repeat, ‘We 
should embrace Christianity if a hundred of us had joined together.’” 
He then examines why the natives do not embrace hristianity, when. 
they are convinced of its truth. “Ist. The natives do not possess the 
spirit-of Martin Luther. They are more afraid of the persecutions of 
men than of the. wrath of God... .. 2nd. Early marriages is one of 
the obstacles to the embracing of the truth... . . 8rd. Worldly riches, 
worldly fame engage our attention... . - God says ‘Confess me openly 
before all men;’ we say, ‘ We shall confess thee in a corner.’ . . +. God 
says, ‘Thou shalt not make any graven image,’ and we make millions 
and millions of images. God says, ‘I have given my Son 4o atone for 
thy sins,’ and yet we go to Vithoba and Khandobé, Rama and Taka- 
rama. All this clearly shows that the ‘heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked.’” He says also, “ That the Board of Edu- 
cation ‘are afraid to put the Scriptures into the hands of students,” 
adding, “The Board should not cultivate merely the intellect, but also 
the heart.” z oe 
Friday, January 24th.—It was very hot. Hormazdji came, and 


brought Bacha. -He told me that there was less prejudice among the 


‘Parsis jhan formerly, but that they form such a compact and determined 


: body, that fe has little hope of individual conversions, bug thinks the; 


_ wpon by the natives as agonver 


will come inn masse. “Only one Parsi has attended the Free Kir: 

School sine2 he and Dhanji were converted, ten years ago. Mr. Mitchell 

said, that.the very syecess of the school has hindered it, for it is looked 
ing insti ution. Caste is far stronger 
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wears them conspicuously, sometimes in the form of a spot, at others in 
horizontal lines, sacred to Shiva, or perpendicular ones to Vishnu. Cap- 
tain’ Davidson, who went with us to the institution, was in a great 
measure the means of Hormazdji’s conversion. The latter ‘attended a 
Sunday-olass taught by a Mr. Payne, who being ill, Captain Davidson. 
took his place, and spoke so solemnly on the necessity of religion, that 
Hormazdji and another young Parsi agreed that they must lay the matter 
to heart. Hormazdji came forward for baptism not long after; but his 
friend went back. Captain Davidson never knew the effect of his words. 
until long afterwards. 

Captain Davidson called with the Rey. David Wood. and a young tra- 
velling companion, Mr. Kavanagh. They have traversed Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Persia, Syria, Egypt, and are now for a short time m 
India. Mr. Wood seems a pious large-hearted man. He said he had 
seen no Mission which gave him such unmingled pleasure as that of the 
Americans, Dr. Perkins and his colleagues, among the Nestorians. All 
the Nestorians are under a Patriarch, who lives on the Turkish side of 
the frontier, and who, being of very high church principles, aod seeing 
the done by the American Missionaries, wrote to the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and asked for a teacher. The Archbishop unfortunately 
sent a Mr. Badger, now chaplain at Aden—avery high churchman. The 
American mission consists of about six married members, with two un- 
married ladies, Miss Fisk and Miss Reed. There are four Bishops on 
the Persian side, one of them, Mar Yohanan, is a man of great piety—he 
has been in America ; two others appear to be Christian men; and even. 
the fourth, who is quite a worldly man, and a great sportsman, speaks of 
the Missionarie$ with the groatest respect and esteam, and forwards their 
views. 

Mr. er is about to publish a work on the doctrines of the Nesto- 
tians, which have been greatly disputed, some considering them as the 

: Protestants of the East, while others maintain that they are no better 
ks or Armenians; but Mr. Wood considers that even an 
account of their faith, from their authorized standards and liturgies, will 
not give a correct idea of their present belief, because many works that 
were standards are so no longer. The Missionaries work by preaching, 
making tours, distributing books, and by their male and female schools, 
- The senior classes learn and understand English, The Missionaries do « 
not, generally officiate in the Nestorian churches; and their object is not 
to form a s8parate Church, but to kindle the flame of true piety in the 
Chorch ‘as it exists. The four Bishops most heartily co-operate with 
them: many candidates for the ministry sro trained in their schools. At 
their family worship, they generally called upon one of the Nestorian 
priests or deacons present to lead in prayer. f 

My. Wood said this Mission interested him beyond all others, because the 
fruit was so manifest and so abundant. He said, all the American Mia. 
sionaries he had met were devoted hard-working men; and we cordially 
agreed with him. Captain Davidson spoke of the different fields oceu- 
pied by the Free Kirk Mission and the American one, at. Nagar; the 
object of the latter being to pervade the People with a knowledge of the - 
Gospel, by means of preaching regularly ughout st&ted districts (a 

ractice that might be advan’ asly imitated by other M&sions), and. 
fy vernacular schools ;"that of the Free Churehe being to form native 
” agents, for the future evan ation of the counts b giving the! 
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Snvaaited districts ; each scheme’ being the needful complement of the 
other, 
Tn some points the American Christians interpret the Divine aphorigm, 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire,” more Tiberally than we do. For 
instance, they provide their Missionaries with houses, and al! needful 
repairs or additions are made by the Board, which is much mére conve- 
nient than giving them a larger income and requiring them to find houses 
for themselves. Then their travelling expenses are paid by the Mission ; 
so that the Missionary tours are more adapted to the necessities of the 
country, and less limited by the finances of the Missionary. When a 
man’s whole soul, and talents, and time are given to his Missionary work, 
surely the least we can do is to free him from all worldly anxieties and 
care; and I think our Missionary committecs might advantageously copy 
their American brethren in this matter. The gencrous and open-hearte 
hospitality of all the Missionaries, of every denomination, and “the riches 
of their liberality,” in all cases of distress are truly wonderful. I have 
known an American Missionary, with two children, and a salary under 
2001. a year, send a large donation to the starving Irish, and another give 
100 rupees to a tract society, and then start on a journey of some hundred 
miles with sixteen rupees in his pocket. But it is still greater self-denial 
in others to renounce the pleasure and honour of literary success, which 
they might so easily attain, for the sake of their work, whose praise is 
“not of men, but of God.” 
The simple preaching of the Word of God doubtless is a means of far 
eator spiritual good to the hearers than is ever manifested to others in 
this life. ‘Che following incident, rclated by Mr. Clarkson, proves this :— 
“Thad pitched my tent on the banks of the Mye, amongst the Kolis, an 
aboriginal tribe, reputed by Montgomery Martin ‘ savage and unreclaim- 
able.” I preached day after day the doctrine of repentance towards God 
and faith in Jesus Christ. These doctrines I illustrated in every way I 
thought adapted: to reach the consciences of the people. One day, after 
addressing them on these subjects, and exhorting them to weep on account 
of their past sins, I asked, ‘Do any of you weep on account of your sins?” 
To my utter delight, a young Koli, about twenty-two years of age—a 
farmer—~enid, with considerable feeling, ‘I wecp on account of my sins, 
Ah! my eyes do not weep, but my soul weeps, on account of my sin.’ 
I replied, “If so, what de you wishto do?’ He said, ‘To believe on Jesus 
Christ” ‘What do you know of Christ? asked I, with intense interest. 
‘T know that He died for my sins.’ This Koli had nevef heard the 
Gospel but from me, and had ‘only listened to me two or three times; 
robably he had not heard me speak more than four hours altogether, 
‘hat man was baptized, and is a consistent believer at the present time.” 
Tuesday, January: 28th.—Drove to Mrs. Seitz’s boarding-school. The 
girls read both English and Marathi, and were cross-examined on Serip- 
ture History and Doctrine, and Geography. They showed a manifest 
improvement since last year. They quoted texts to prove particular doc- 
trines, related parables from memory, and showed a very good knowledge 
of Scripture. They work beautifully, both fancy and plain work. | 
sketched one of them, 8 i, 2 convert. We saw the little Arab girl, 
whom her mother brought to school, Gaurbi by name;, she has a very 
engaging nfinner. Captain D. afterwards gave me a curious instance of 
the tomidity avan of those who are considered Cliristian men in regard to 
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difference between the former and present tax, a part of it should be 
reserved for educational purposes within the district. Coming at the 
seme time as the reduction, both would be received as boons; whereas, 
if it were roposed at any subsequent period to raise a sum for the sup- 
port of soo is, it would be looked upon as a tax and a hardship. Sir 
G. Arthut cordially approved of the scheme; but begged Captain David. 
son to omit a passage in his letter, to the effect that he wished this edu- 
cation might be of a Christian character. Captain Davidson declined 
doing so, thinking there would be a certain degree of meanness in not 
avowing his principles. 

Thursday, January 30th.—Took Aga Sahib and the Bibi to see the 

Sint. Several of our servants went also. The Bibi was greatly pleased 
with her driye through the Bazar, which presents a most varied and 
lively scene. Here you see the tall austere Bedouin stalking along with 
his loose burnouse, or cloak, floating behind him, and a shaw! handker- 
chief drawn over his head, leaving his sad and grave features in deep 
shadow ; the handsome Arab Jew, with a fairer complexion than Euro- 
peans generally retain in this country, or a group of wild-looking 

iluchus, with their long black hair and_piercing eyes, surmounted by 
the cylindrical Sind cap ; the intelligent Parsi, with his clean white gar- 
menis, hawk oye and nose, thick moustache, whiskers, and eyebrows, 
shaved chin, and eide-locks, appearing from under a cap not much unlike 
the Sindian, but cylindrical onl in front, and sloping backwards from 
the forehead. ‘Then there are the Bombay people themselves, with more 
curious head-dresses than were ever devised by any other set of men, 
enormous turbang, generally red, some towering upwards, others of vast 
circumference. Then there are the Portuguese, with complexions as 
dark as the darkest native, but wearing the ‘Guropean dress. 

Many more women are seen in the streets of Bombay than in those of 
Calcutta ; one meets them in flocks, carrying water for the use of their 
families, or walking about on their own errands. There are the Parsi 
women, with their hair closely concealed under a white skull-cap. I 
saw two in canary satin saris, but they are oftener in grave purple and 
black. The Hindu women of the lower class wear their clothes very 
far above the knee, very small bodices, and a chaddah over the head. 
A few, Mussulmanis are sometimes seen with linen boots tied at the 
knee, and the rest of the person enveloped in a sheet, with a thick veil 
over the face, a piece of gauze opposite the cyes to enable them to 
sce a little® I sketchcda handsome little boy, the son ofa¥Jain broker, 
and a Battiah, or merchant, very intelligent, very dirty, and very rich. 
His red turban is somewhat in the form of a mitre, folded in the most 
elaborate manner. I asked some of the Battiahs if they undid their 
turbans daily. “Oh, no,” they sajd, “only when they aro dirty—every 
six weeks or two months!” “Mr. Coles soon after overhtard my sitter 
talking to his friends in Guzeratti. He said, “The Madam Sahib is 
very clever, and has made 2 very good picture. Do you think she 
would give mea copy? I would give her two or three rupees for it— 
not more.” The wie was much dismayed at seeing in Mr. ,Coles’ room 


a small figure of Venus rising from the sea. §he fixed her eyes upon it, “ 


and inquired in a severe tone, “ What is that? Her clofhes, where are 
they?” So not being able to give a better explanation, © told her 
it was a Pari (fairy). Shé could not t get over ber horror. aé it for a 
Tate. Asin: and anarieéd Al Wwe OOS Bc ccd edn “eck 
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pay seema much less stiff and formal than in Caleutta. The ladies dress 
much more in the English style, and much more simply. ‘There was also 
an excellent band. ly Falkland is an excellent ontaea: taking great 
pains to make her house agreeable. Sir Charles was most cordial to 


us. 

One day, being at Mr. Grey’s office, I sent our Afghan srvbat Karim 
to catch some Buwchis, and bring them in a buggy. He soon returned, 
and with great glee informed me he had got three Biluchis. The 
were rather stout square men, with straight, well-made noses and bril- 
liant eyes; their hair a very dark brown. I gave one of them 2 gun 
to hold, and he stood like a rock, in the attitude of raising it to take 
aim. They were very dirty, but their independent, frank manner 
pleased us much. They walked about, looked at everything, told us 
about their tribe, and all in the most cheerful, social way’ possible. 
Another day, Mulla Ibrahim brought me two Arabs, Ezra, a Jew of 
Basrah, and Syad Othman, the son of the Kazi of that place; the 
former an extremely handsome man, with a very independent manner. 
Tbrahim dresses just like an Afghan, in white, with a buff-coloured 
chogah, faced inside with blue silk, but Ezra wore the fez (the red cap, 
with an immense blue tassel) and a small shawl twisted_round it. The 
Kazi’s son wpre a jammawar (striped shaw!) turban. He had a cough, 
and was incessantly asking for water, which Ezra brought him in Mr 
Grey’s tumblers. Mr. Murray Mitchell took me for a drive to Mama 
Hadjini’s tomb. Parsis and Hindus visite this tomb as well as Mussal- 
mans, and Mr. Mitchell told me he had seen Hindus making offerings 
at the Romanist shrines, near Bombay. 

Sunday, February:2nd.—Went to the Murray Mitchells’, Mr. Mit- 
chell then brought in three young Beni Israel (who, with some other of 


» their tribe, come to him on the Sabbath), and we had a very interesting 


. 


conversation with them. Their people, who are numerous in Western 
India, especially near Bombay, are supposed to be descendants of the 
ten tribes. Nothing is known of the date of their arrival in India; but 
until the Church of Scotland Mission first took an interest in them, about 
fifteen years ovthey were sunk in idolatry, used images and worshipped 
the serpent. One of these young men told me that his father had helped 
to remove-and gv Rey images in their houses. They knew nothi 
of the Talmud; hardly a copy of the Old Testament was to be foun 
among them ; and it was only by the observance of some of the principal 
Jewish rites that their descent could be authenticated. ‘’hey are as 
dark as other natives, and of the same stature and appearance, though in 
some the Jewish cast of feature is very strongly marked. They wear 2 


- ringlet in front of each ear. They were in a very low condition, socially 


as well as intellectually, bting chiefly oil-sellers; but since schools have 
been opened for them, and. the Bible put into their hands, there is afreat 
change. ‘As these young men said, “they have become industrious, and 
anxious to rise in the world:” some are carpenters, and numbers are 
Sepahis in the Bombay army. These young men are convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, and are in the habit of daily prayer—one of them 


“once a day, the others twige—for about a quarter of an hour at a time. 


They read the Scriptures daily, and pray to be led into the truth—to 
know it arf to receive it; but they seem rather afraid of going a step 
further, by: praying to be taught if the religion of Jesus be true, and for 
strength to embrace it- Itold them, nothing could put them back into 
the position of those who knew ot the Gospel ;, that their responsibility 
Wi 


equal te: that of noyainal Christians ; at"every word they read or 
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heard increased it; and that, by refusing to confess Christ before men, 
they were despising His love and His most precious blood. They con 
fessed that this was all true, and that many who were in some degree 
impressed with the importance of religion while at school, soon lost all 
interest ig it when they returned _to ir homes, and the love of the 
world took possession of them. When asked to name the chief difficulty 
in the way of their professing Christianity, one said, “Love of the 
world ;” the other two, “Love of their relations ;” one added, “Our 
caste would scorn my relations, if I became a Christian.” They were 
very interesting young men, and spoke in English. Mr. Mitchell ex- 
horted them to pray that if the religion of Christ were true, that God 
would enable them to embrace it. I promised them a copy of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mr. Mitchell said that there had been fruit from 
every other class—Parsis, Hindus, Mussulmans, Jains—but none as yet 
on this side of India from the Jews. | 

After they left, Mr. Mitchell brought in a young Brahman, who has 
been teaching @ school belonging to the Rajah of —-. _ His companion, 
Mahadi, who was tutor to the Rajah, was a most promising young man, 
fully convinced of the truth of Christianity, and many think that he had 
really embraced it; but he was cut off by a fall from his horse, before he 
openly confessed Christ. On his death-bed he had the Scriptures read 
tohim, This young man has now returned to the institutidn for further 
instruction ; but though he comes to Mr. Mitchell every Sabbath, ex- 
Bressly to receive Christian instruction, and, as he said, intends to be a 

hristian some time or other, yet he haa no thought of becoming 80, at 
once. He prays and reads the Bible—but not every day. I asked him 
what was the chief obstacle to confessing Christ: \he said, “The scorn-* 
ing of the people”—a very characteristic answer from a Brahman. 

‘he young Ben-i-Israel appeared to me in a much more softened state 
ofmind. It is wonderful that so many young men should nat only be 
intellectually convinced of the truth of the Gospel, but should willingly 
and constantly seek religious instruction, and put themselves in the way 
of constant Christian exhortation, and yet not have any fixed intention of 
leaving their own faith. Surely frequent prayer should be made for them. 
Man has done all that he can do: the sacrifice is prepared and laid upon 
the altar ; only the fire from heaven is wanting. ay He swiftly send it 
down, so that India as a nation may stretch forth her hands unto God. 

Some among the Parsis as well as Hindia have advanced beyond this 
state, and “ire earnestly praying for grace to enable them. to confess 
Christ openly, whom they already believe on in their hearts; and these 
weak brethren, who as yet come to Jesus only by night, have a still 
stronger claim on our prayers and sympathy. : : 

There is another way in which any one who is willing could do incal- 
culable good, at very trifling expense. The best scholars of the Institu- 
tion teave before their education is fully completed (as in the inatance of 
the one mien just mentioned), because they can obtain salaries, either 
in Government offices or from private individuals, and there are no 
scholarships to enable them to remain at the institution. | |, 

The funds of the Mission are too low to allow of their ‘eirite good ~ 
salaries to the monitors, so that they also leave as soon a they are well 
qualified. Scholarships of from five to fifteen rupees a momth , ten 
to thirty shilliz 8) would b ble, and Wpuld enal 
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such scholarships would also greatly increase the efficiency of the insti- 
tution by supplying a far superior class of monitors to those which can 
now be obtained. I cannot omit that the Queen of Saxony, a Roman 
Catholic, has often denied herself a new shawl or a new dress, that she 
might have to give to them that néed. Cannot Protestant ladjes whose 
private station makes fewer demands on their purse-do likewis2? 





CHAPTER XXvV. 


Torspay, Fesrvary 4ru.—Went with Mr. Candy to see the schools 
in connexion with the Church of England Mission. First saw a female 
school, containing also some boys, fifty-seven in all, under the care of 
Miss White, a most zealous and energetic TIndo-Briton, who has seven 
other schools under her charge. The children are taught by Pantojis, 
and all of the class we heard (a large one containing some very little 
girls) read Marathi well. Some of them were girls of fourteen or there- 
abouts. They come regularly, and imbibe muc Christian truth; many 
of their mothers also come tohear. They are of all castes. It was at first 
a great difficulty to get girls of different castes to sit inthe same school ; 
but now there is none. We next went to Mr. Candy’s own school, 
chiefly for children of European. descent, on one or both sides, then to 
the Money Inatitution—a Christian school, under charge of Mr. Jerrom 
—founded about ten years ago, to commemorate the excellencies of Mr. 
Money, an admirable Christian civilian. Tt contains about 200 boys: 
the lower school learn Marathi, the upper English. . 
\ In so hurried a vist I could only observe that the monitors taught and 
the boys answered in a very animated manner, so that the-eagerness of 
the answerers often prevented those who were tyros in English from 
getting out the words in time. As we passed, two classes were being 
examined in grammar, in which they answered well—another ogually so 
in geography. Some difficult sums were written on the boards, being 
the morning exercise in arithmetic. We heard the senior class answer 
well in mechanics. ‘The pupils are made to write essays in English. 
‘Mr. Jerrom complained that it was rather difficult to keep up their 
knowledge of Marathi, as they are not made to write themes in that lan- 
¢ guage after entering the English division. They only translate. into 
their mother tongue. The number of boys attending this excellent In- 
stitution at present, are as follows :—English department—Brahmins 
and other Hinda caste, 175; Mussulmans, 7; Parsis, 7; Roman 
Catholics, 30; Ben-i-fsrael, 6; Protestants, 10: total, 236. The Church 
Missionary Society act on the principle that if any one  profenses belief, 
and there is nothing to disprove his profession, he should be baptized ; 
whereas the Free Church require some proof that his belief is real. 
Met Mr. Bowen, of the American Mission ; a most devoted, bud sin- 
ular young man. He has renounced his salary from the Board of 
‘Missions ; lives in a native house, on about seven rupees a month, and, 
as nearly as possible, in the native mariner, eating no meat, taking only 
“one meal & day, teaching all the morning to support himself, and 
preaching all the rest of fhe day. He is worn to skin and bone. He 
thinks thig the right method of influencing the natives; it may have 
some advantages, but I do not see any to compensate for throwing away 
his life by such incessantgnental toil. . Paul wrought as a tent-maker, 
manual, not mental labour, ay in his native country. The value of 
ev&h men ig,80 great, and their loss so irreparable, for years often, that I 
‘ 
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feel quite angry with them when they.do not take proper care of their 
ealth. be 

‘Wednesday, February 5th.—The Bungalows on the Island of Bombay 
are the prettiest I have seen. They have generally beautiful verandahs, 
wide and high, with lofty porches for carriages to drive under, and-the 
whole sujrounded with fine shrubs and flowers. Went to the Fort to 
look at some goods brought by Borahs (the same that I have been accus- 
tomed to call Boxwalas), Ibrahim was there, and said, ‘“ Whenever 
these people enter my house, my head turns, and I tremble all over, for 
women always need a thousand things.” I drove home by the sca-shore. 
Jt was just sunset, and we saw numbers of Parsis, standing with their 
books in their hands, praying towards the setting sun. One of them 
ended by turning round several times against the course of the sun. 
‘We were troubled by a smell which surpassed everything that had-ever 
reached my nostrils. I found that the shore was lined with smoking 
heaps, the remains of Hindu funeral piles. We shortly after came to 
one still burning fiercely ; it was a small square, the wood was nearly 
burnt to a level with the ground, and the o1 ly remnant of mortality was 
a small-black piece in the centre. A crowd of men were sitting to wind- 
ward, watching -it very composedly. The deceased had dicd that 
morning ! 

Friday, Pcbruary 7th— Went into the Fort to draw. Both my husband 
and Ibrahim have been exerting themselves to get me some Bedouin 
quae as sitters, but in vain; they make appointments and do not keep 
thom. 

‘To-day, being again disappointed, Ibrahim went out to lay hold of a 
Bedouin, if it were possible. He found one, but when it was proposed 
to. him to come, he said, ‘‘ Why should I go to the house of the nglish P 
God alone knows what may befal me there!” and nothing could induce 
him to run the risk, until Ezra, the Jew of Basrah (whom he knew), and 
another man, stood security for his safe return. The Arab was a tall, 
austere, sad-looking man, who never could have been otherwise than in 
earnest during the whole of his life, and who was, I suppose, too 
thoroughly convinced of the dangers of sorcery and magic to feel 
ashamed either of his fears or his precautions, when he found me alone as 
his only enemy, he being accompanied by a stout Bedouin attendant, 
beside-Mull4 Ibrihim. He was not handsome, having plain irregular 
features and deeply sunk eycs, yet there was somethin, ost awful in 
the impertyrbab le gravity and austerity of his gaze. During the whole 
time T was sketching him, he kept his eyes fixed on me, without the 
slightest change of expression. ‘He looked like 2 man accustomed to 
hardships from his birth. T have often reflected on the cause of the diff- 
culty I find in taking the likeness of a European, as compared with that 
of an Oriental. The expression of the one can be caught, in an instant, 
thatref the other is not only more varying, but more complicated, and IE 
suppose it to be from the simplicity of their lives, as compared with ours. 
Consider the infinite variety of objects which engage our attention and 
interest; the infinite variety of thoughts and emotions which these give 
rise to, and you will see that it is impossible for a cultivated"Eur®pean to « 
retain the repose of feature and the unity of expression which is observ- 
able in the Oriental. Add to this, our habit of suppressing ghe outward. 
manifestation of feeling (for, when an Oriental really feels deeply, he 
shows it much more freely than we do, except where he i& obliged to 
feign); and the generally inferior intensify of the passions in Europe, and 
you will see why the coumtenances varv™ This Arab war the most nepfaok 
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specimen I ever saw, of a man of-few and simple emotions. He could 
understand hatred for an enemy, and love for a friend; bodily privations 
he 3s accustomed to disregard,—bodily suffering to endure ; probably this 
comprises the circle of his feelings; how can such a one, accustomed to 
hardships, to solitude and exertion, be made to understand the thousand- 
and-one aims and strivings of civilized life? He is a being oy another 
sphere, and moves among the crowded streets with neither interest nor 
comprehension for the world and its ways; there was no harshness in his 
expression, but it was the calm indifference of an ascetic. Are not these 
men, in some respects, wiser than we? gifted with a truer insight than 
we are into the nothingness of the world, though not of the great realities 
of life? ‘This man could both write and read ; his name was Ali Suklawi, 
of Kuwcd, and when C. came and spoke with frank cordiality to hin, 
Poth he and his companion seemed more satisfied that we were not 
Djinns. He wore tho long Chogah, or cloak, nearly touching the ground, 
a many-coloured handkerchief on his head, bound round by a coil of 
camel's hair by way of a turban; the ends of the handkerchief hanging 
down on each side of his face threw his countenance into deep shadow ; 
he had but scanty beard ; on his feet were sandals; both hands, feet, and 
ankles finely shaped, bony and strong, but not more delicate than a 
European’s of spare make. : 

Saturday, February 8th.—My husband being very busy, Mr. Murray 
Mitchell kindly accompanied me to the Synagogue of the Arab Jews. It 
was a lovely cool morning. The service had begun, but Tbréhim had left 
a servant and little Firha to show us the way. I wanted the child to 
eome into the carriage as usual, but the servant objected, as it was the 
Sabbath. We were jn some doubt whether I should be admitted into 
the body of the synagogue, but Ibrahim came forward to meet us, and 
Jed us to the “chief seais,” placing us between himself and David 
Sassanan, the richest Jew in Bombay, a very fine-looking old man, with 
an eye like a hawk for brilliancy and depth. The synagogue was a long 
room with a high divan all round it, on which the worshippers sat cross- 
legged. A chair was provided for me to put my feet on. Down the 
middle were two benches, back to back, for the boys of the congregation, 
and nearer the door a desk, like a high sideboard, at which the reader 
stood, opposite to which was a curtained recess, containing the law. All 

resent wore veils, generally white with blue striped borders and a single 
ringe at erch corner, but some of the younger boys had them of spotted 
net, adorned with little tufts of wool of varions colours. I mever saw a 
handsomer set of men, and this with their varied dresses of rich colours 
and the beauty of the little children who, gaily dressed and covered with 


. ornaments, were curled up by the side of their fathers or sitting on their 


knees and ever and anon roving about or eating sweatmeats as | tibes to 
be quiet, rendered it a most picturesque scene. But though this was my 
firet impresston, it soon changed to astonishment at beholding the keart- 
lesaness of their worship, which excels anything I have ever seen as a 
mockery of devotion. Every man had a prayer-book, but the service was 
gabbled, over in a way that rendered it impossible even for Mr. Mitchell, 
who ia a good Hebrew scholar, to follow it. The boys seemed to strive 
who should read loudest, dnd shouted “ amin, amin, amin,” as if it were 
yery amusfig, looking about and laughing the while. The men were 
talking, and L soon found there would not be the slightest objection to 
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that I might observe his valuable diamond and ruby rings. Several were 
called up to the desk in succession to read different parts of the service, 
which they did in a sort of loud chaunt, rocking themselves to and fro. 
Several young boys, after reading, came to kiss the hand and fringes of 
David Sassanan and a venerable old man who sat next him, who laid their 
hands ow the head of the boys. It was a retty action on both sides, 
One or two little girls were there with their books. 

During one part of the service each man collected the fringes at the 
four corners of his veil and kissed them repeatedly, touching both eyes 
with them. Most of them did it in the samo “ perfunctory” style in 
which Romanists generally cross themselves. Then they drew the veil 
over the right side of the face and uttered a lamentable cry. Then the 
whole congregation turned towards the west, and, bending, uttered a 
confession of sin. This was the only part of the service in which there 
was the slightest appearance of earnestness. Towards the end of the 
service several Jews that I had seen before eame to speak to me, and 
also a xabbi from Jerusalem. One of them ushered me into the small 
chamber allotted to the women, with a pardah between them and the 
aynagogue, through which they can sec without being seen. There were 
not above a dozen there, including Hannah, Miriam, and their mother, 
All of them were covered with ornaments, many with their eyes painted 
with surma, and some I strongly suspected of rouge. They all wear 
false hair. They seem to be generally of low stature—less than the 

ighén Jomen—but with very fair complexions. They welcomed me 
very cordially. 

a Our way home Mr. Mitchell told me that this extraordinary irro- 
yerence in the form of worship prevails throughout all the Eastern 
Churches, Christian as well as Jewish. In the Coptic Cathedral at 
Cairo, he heard one correct the reader by calling out, “ You pig! that’s 
wrong.” David Sassanin corrected the reader several times, but in a 
more seemly fashion than this. 

Sunday, February 9th.—The Communion.—Mr. Taylor, of Belgam, 
gave an excellent address before distri uting the bread and wine. Thig 
is ag it should be. I like to see the Minister of one Church officiating 
in another, and thus testifying to their oneness in Christ. This is the 
first opportunity we have had of communicating since the 23rd Decem- 
ber, 1849, at Loodiana. Is not this a proof that the more frequent cele» * 
bration of the Lord’s Supper is expedient? After dinner, spoke to 
Harrichand, a young Brahmin from the Assembly’s Institution, who 
comes with three others from the Elphinstone College‘to receive Scrip- 
tural instruction from Mrs. Mitchell. For the past month or six weeks 
he and three of his friends (I think the same who accompany him on the 
Sabbath) have met daily to read together. Their present study is His. 
tory, and they have begun with Genesis, as being the oldest historical 
bool They have also read Wesley’s Sermons, 

Harrichand said he did not thiuk there was much difference between 
the pupils of Christian and Government institutions; he said many of 
the latter wished to read the Bible, and did read it. I asked hyn what 
made them wish to read it. He said, they find allusions to it in other 
books, and this makes them curious to read it’; but addefi, “that those 
who do not. believe in Christianity believe in nothing.” H& eaid that 
educated young men naturatly wished for educate: ywives ; but that the 
chief obstacle is, that so goon as & girlis marajed she is wholly taken up 
with her household duties, so as to prevent her having any time for 
learning. He said a refation of bis, who died only jast Qunday fm 
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cholera, and who was the daughter and wife of rich men, so as to have 
everything done for her, was very learned, and even read Sanscrit. 
‘When I urged on him and his companion the necessity of confessing 
Christ, he said we could not understand the difficulties and trials that a 
Hindu had to endure,—that it was very casy for us to speak thyis,—and 
expressed himself with much warmth and even eloquence on thé subject. 
T granted that we had not the same outward trials to undergo; but en- 
deavoured to explain that all mankind must belong to one of two classes 
—that every man must be a child of God or a child of the Devil—must 
‘be unconverted, that is, alienated from God and without love for Him, or 
converted, that is, filled with such a love to Christ that he counts all 
things but nought in comparison to Him; that it was, indeed, easy for 
‘as to be nominal Christians, but that it was not a bit easier for us to be 
real Christians than for them; that being nominal Christians only en- 
hanced our condemnation ; that those who were such were very much in 
the condition of Harrichand himself—that is, intellectually assenting to 
the Gospel, without receiving it with the heart ; that. conversion was the 
work of the Spirit alone, and was the same work in the heart of a Euro- 
pean as in that of a Hindu; and that unless a European was filled with 
such love to Christ as would enable him cheerfully to renounce ald things 
for His sake, he is no more a Christian than the Hindu who shrinks 
from actually renouncing them; that God alone could read the heart, 
‘and seo whether this love existed; but that it was clear that without it 
20 one could be saved. I assured them that we felt most deeply for 
em. 

L., the Jew, told me that his brother to the last acknowledged Jesus 
as the true Messiah, but that he himself was very much ashamed of con- 
fessing Him. Many of the Jews in Bombay secretly read the New 
Testament; but although they know the difference between Protestants 
and others calling themselves Christians, yet the idolatry of the Roman- 
ists and Armenians is a great stumblingblock in their way. 

Tuesday, February 1lth.—Paid a farewell visit to Ibrahim’s family, 
taking Mrs. Mitchell, Bachu, and the Bibi with me. A good many 
Jewesses wore there. Ibrahim retreated when they came in, as it is not 
the custom of the Jewish ladies to see strangers. I sketched a Jewess 
with a very sweet countenance, smoking the hug4, and also her haif- 
sister, a litile girl of twelve, who is betrothed to a son of Daud Sassanan. 
The young man is now in China, with which count his father carries 
on a great trade, principally in opium. JI also drew the daughter of the 
elder lady, a girl of thirteen, who has been lately married. Their dress 
consists of a tight-fitting coat reaching to the feet, and open on each side 
nearly as high as the knee, to allow of walking. This is generally of aay 
colours, striped or figured—in one instance it was of silver brocade. 1b 
js cut down ur front below the bosom, which is covered (besides under- 
garnients) by asort of stomacher of muslin, embroidered in gold’ and 
colours, while numerous necklaces, pendants, and chains surround the 
throat. The sleeves are tight, and over this long dress (under which 
they wear trousers, and are always curious to know if we do the same) 


* they usually have a jacket with short sleeves of scarlet merino, green 


velvet, or some such bright material, the seams guarded with gold lace. 
Their own ‘hair (cxcept in the case of the little unmarried onc) is hidden 
in front by-false haix of a bright auburn, cut straight half-way down the 
forehead, and looped ,upe in plaits at the side. The real tresses ure 
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which is a small muslin turban of colours on a white ground; a hand- 
kerchief of the same is folded over the head and crossed under the chin 
(only the unmarried girl was without this); and over all are bands of 
gold, pearls, and jewels, crossing the head in every direction, strings of 
pearls passing under the chin from one ear to the other. They wear 
gold coirs, some of them very large, fastened to their chains; bracelets, 
rings, and immense gold bangles on their ankles. One lady had hers. 
covered with a muslin case. They mostly wear stockings or socks. 

The Bibi was very much pleased with their cordial manner. Ibrd4him 
gave us some delicious tea, called Paho. We then embraced his family 
and parted. Several of the ladies wore rouge, but neither Miriam nor 
her mother do so, for their skins were like satin to the touch. I then 
took the Bibi to see the wife of Naasirw4nji, a rich Parsi broker. We 
had to ascend innumerable stairs, till we reached the highest story of 
the house, which was handsomely furnished with many mirrors and 
ornaments, much in the French style. Our host made a gelf-acting 
piano play for us: he used to play himself, but now has no time. a 
then took the Bibi and me into some inner apartments richly furnished, 
where his wife sat on a velvet sofa. She was » very pretty person, but 
disfigured by having her hair wholly covered with a white skull-cap. 
She was ricliy dressed in a satin Sari, and with a short jacket under- 
neath, She wore very handsome diamond earrings, pearl necklace, and, 
handsome bangles and rings, but she was very inanimate, did not rise at 
our entrance, and scarcely made asalam. She had two beautiful chil- 
dren, both dressed in little black velvet tabards with spangles, and caps 
of the same. A very pretty little girl, about nine, sat on a chair near 
her, as immovable as herself, so we concluded it was the Parsi mode. 
The Bibi was highly indignant at it, and declared our fair hostess was 
“just like an idol, for she neither rose nor made salam ;” and the only 
thing she said was to ask if [ was a Madam Sahib ora Baba. This 
extreme apathy of the Parsi ladies is the more remarkable, as the men 
are very animated in their demeanour. It by no means follows, how- 
ever; that they are as quiet as they appear, for a friend of mine saw one, 
when irritated by the impolite behaviour of an English lady, and admo- 
nished by her husband not to show her displeasure, dash her hand into 
his face in the presence of the whole company in the most contemptuous 
Mmantier. . 

Nasirwanji spoke of hiding the women’s hair, as ‘an abominable 
custom,” and one that would certainly be abolished ina few years. 
Their religion does not allow them to speak, or eat with their 
heads uncovered. He then brought my husband and Agha Muhammad 
in to see his wife, as the Parsi ladies may receive visitors, though they 
do not go out in public. 

Tt is astonishing that the most enlightened and enterprising race in 
India should profess. so utterly childish a religioam—one which gives 
minute directions for cutting and burying the hair and nails! and. 
teaches that the star Sirius is a bull with golden horns. It is a religion 
wholly devoid of external evidence. No one knows who Zoroaster was, 
or whether there was one or six; a few Parsis acknowledie tife inspirne 
tion of the Zendavesta only, of which thé text is corrupted, and the 
meaning almost unknown; others acknowledge as sacre@ the Pehlevi 
and Persian writings, which are ail modern! 
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a Munshi to read to her the “ Martyrdom of Hasan and Hoseyn.” As 

- the lecture proceeded, she became more and more affected, wept, tore 
her hair, beat her breast, sobbed and groaned, until the irreverent 
Munshi burst out laughing, and told her he had been reading the Loves 
of Majnun and Leila! t 

How great is the want of missionaries at this place! The Ttstitution 
alone requires at least two to itself, besides the native brethren. Bazar 
preaching is a field for as many as can be found; the Portuguese com- 
munity require a missionary to themselves; so do the Parsis: so do the 
Ben-i-Israel ; the Mussalmans have been sadly neglected. 

Sunday, 16th February.—-Pana.— There was the communion in 
Marathi. We both partook of it. About eleven female converts and 
twelve or fourteen men communicated. We saw two Sepaihis who had 
made the last campaign, both of whom were baptised by Mr. Allen. 
One of them is now pensioned, having been wounded; the other is in 
the 3rd Bombay Native Infantry. He is a Madras man. These were 
the first Christian Sepahis I have ever seen. There are a good many 
Romanists and. some Protestants both in the Bombay and Madras 
armies. | never heard of one in Bengal. Some years ago a very 

ailant Sepshi Havildar—a Mussalman I think—was converted, and 
the Government were so much alarmed at it that they forced him to 
retire on a pension: but times are greatly changed now. 

Friday, February 28th.—Doulatabad—Started about sunrise, rode as 
high as wo could, and then climbed up to the top of Doulatabad, built 
by Muhammad ‘oghlak. This famous fortress, “ The City of Riches,” 
was impregnable by assault, but is now in ruins. It rises abruptly from 
the plain, exactly in the form of a tent; the walls of the tent represent- 
ing the scarp, and the sloping fly the upper part of the fortress. It isa 
fatiguing ascent. The winding arched gateway, the Killadar’s house at 
the summit, and many passages and staircases, still remain, with one 
solitary minar. .The view from the top. is fine. We saw a curious 
sighteen-poander, of immenge length. We then went to the vineyards. 
The vines grow like small trees; the stem five or six inches round. 
There are two kinds of grapes—an oblong, sweet, fleshy, white grape, 
very like a cherry in taste; and a black grape, of higher flavour, and. 
eight times the price. We saw. the Pangra tree, without leaves, but 
ecovered with a beautiful crimson blossom; and also a delicious’ little 
straw-coloured rose. Qn returning to our tents, we passed a poor 
donkey which had just been killed by a panther ; but though the gentle- 
men went after the latter, it got away. 

In the afternoon went on to Rozah to see the tombs. Aurangzeb lies 

. here, with no monument whatever—only a white cloth over his tomb- 
stone. Close by js the shrine of a Pir, which they would not allow us to 
enter: the dooss seemed to be of silver, and a row of ostrich eggs hung 
above the tomb. This place is under the care of the stingy N awdo of 
Jafferabad ; so it is not astonishing that it is notin good order. The 
muezzin was calling to evening prayer. 

Saturday, March Ist.—Started before sunrise for the famous caves of 

—-Elora; that are close to Rozah. After descending a very wild Ghat, we 
were summoned to the edgé of the hill, and looking down, we beheld the 
magnificent éemple of Kailas—a monolithic pyramidical temple, 100 feet 
high, most glaboratcly carved, with: detached hall and gateway, con- 
pectod with it by bridges, with obeli ach side of it; the whole : 
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this the most striking point de vue. . We were not, however, suffered 
to linger long over it, as we had twelve caves to see; so we rode on to 
the most distant. ‘ 

The caves at Elora are supposed to have becn made from a.p 800 to 
950. Wyhile Alfred was inventing clock-candles, and Charlemagne was 
conqueriye the Saxons, and converting them, after his manner, the Hindi. 
system of mythology was becoming general, and these caves, and those of 

lephanta, are the monuments of Tankrita principles ; by which is meant, 
a sort of amalgamation of the worship of Siva and Durga with Buddhism. 
Tt appears that even the Buddhists do not question the superior antiquity 
of Brahmanism. Their own faith was a protest against Vedantism. The 
Buddhists protested against the division of mn into castes, and especially 
against the Brahminical hierarchy, and against animal sacrifices. I have 
never seen a clear account of their tenets, but like those of most Eastern 
philosophical schools, it would probably be next to impossible to give a 
clear account of them, and they seem to have varied a good deal amo! 
themselves. Both the Buddhist aad Brahminical systems always remini 
me of what Voltaire said, “ Quand celui qui écoute n’entend rien, et celui 
qui parle n’entend pas plus, c'est la métaphysique.” The Budhists, be- 
aides five or gix immaterial Buddhas, who seem to be personifieations of 
the elements, have seven mortal Buddhas, 7. e., men, w by contempla- 
tion and mortification have become Buddha; Gautama, the last of these, 
died in Behar, about .c. 588. He is said to have had 550 incarnations ! 
Buddhism reached ita apex of prosperity under the Emperor Azoka, 3.c. 
242, who became a convert to it, and who inscribed his decrees on the 
pillars which he dedicated to the Sun, at Karli, Allahabad, Delhi, and 
other places. Mahendra, the son of Azoka, carried Buddhisn to Ceylon. 

We partly rode, and partly walked, to the furthest cave, which, forms 
part of the northern series, which is of Buddhist or Jaina origin, the 
middle eaves being Brahminical, and the southern pure Buddhist. Indra 
Sabhé is entered by a fine gateway ; on the left is a monolith pillar, sur 
mounted by four Buddhas, and on the right an elephant of black stone, 
The temple, which stands in the centre of the court, is eut out of the 
living rock, like every other part of these wonderful monuments of labour 
anu art. It is pyramidical, supported by pillars. A flight of steep steps 
Jeads to an upper story, which is square, with a sort of vestibule running 
the whole length of it. At one end is a colossal figure of Indra, seated 
on a tiger, both coloured with red lead, and at the other is his wife? 
Indrani: aThe ceiling is very beautiful; it is supported by low square 
pillars, the arabesques on which are quite Grecian, and superior to any- 
thing of the sort I have seen in India, a sort of acanthus pattern. Ina 
smaller apartment beyond, is a figure of Buddh. The pillars on each 
side of the doorway, when quickly rubbed, emit a sound like a drum. 
‘There are many smaller chambers attached to this temple, with Buddhs 
in tuch. I cannot-pretend to give an accurate account of the caves, for 
they are so numerous and extensive, that such a rapid view of them as we 
had, is not sufficient to enable one to remember each particular. In one 
of them, there were three cireles marked on the floor, forming the three 
pointe of a triangle, meant, we were told, as places for human sacrifice. | 

The Durmé Lena, another grand cave, has couchant lions at each door. 
It isa Braliminical temple, somewhat reseinbling Elephant. _ The outer 
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cascade from 80 to 100 fect. There are many horrid images of Shiva, or 
his wife, Kali, or Parwati, with many arms, impaling one infant, holding 
another by the hair, and the hands filled with every sort of weapon. 
Then we came to Kailas, or Paradise, the most wonderful of the temples. 
There is first a fine square gateway with a pillar or obelisk, and an ele- 
jhant on either side. Then a pyramidical temple, 100 feet igh, and 
Beyond, aspacious hall. The upper stories of the temple and hall are 
connected by bridges, and the whole is most elaborately carved. The 
hall is supported by huge stone lions and elephants fighting with each 
other, and the exterior of the temple is covered, with bas-relief, repre- 
senting Rani’s conquests in Ccylon, where assisted by an army of 
monkeys, he delivered the gods, and his wife, Sita, from captivity. If 
for gods, you read Brahmans, who are so called and so considered, 
and for monkeys, wild hill-tribes, there is little difficulty in discerning 
the true basis of this fabulous history, allowing for such poetic embel- 
lishments as those we saw represented; for instance, the monkeys 
carrying mountains on their heads, and Haniman, the monkey-god, 
providing a seat for his tired leader, Ram, by coiling up his tail till it 
was nearly as high as Ram himself, who comfortably reposes on the 
top. The wpper story of the gateway contains an image.of Siva’s bull. 

On entering the great hall, we observed a Suniasi, or devotee, ghastly 
from being besmeared with ashes. ‘There were two others in one of the 
dark aisles, who prudently kept out of sight, as they were entirely devoid. 
of clothing. ‘This great hall is about sixty-six feet’ by fifty-five; the roof 
is carved to imitate rafters; the ceiling is only sixteen or seventeen feet 
high. Close by is an unfinished temple of Siva, which shows the method 
in which the temples were excavated. They were begun at the bottom. 
By this temple is an ‘immense colounade, filled with bas-reliefs of the 
incarnations or miracles of Siva. In onea Thug is represented strangling 
a Brahman, who is worshipping an emblem of Siva, who comes to the 
rescue and kicks over the Thug; in another he is disembowelling a man ; 
in a third, he has horse’s legs, as one of the Brahmans explained, “for 
galloping on the sea.” Many of these figures have ten or twelve arms ; 
they give one a vivid idea of the mingled puerility and cruelty of the 
Brahminical creed. : 

At some distance is a yery fine Buddhistical cave, almost as fine as 
phat of Karli, The Dahgéb is very fine, and in front of it is a colossal 
figure of Buddh seated, with an attendant on either side, their ears droop- 
ing to the shoulders, from the insertion of immense ornaments in the 
lobe. It is curious to remark the mitres and the nimbus, or glory, on the 
heads of so many Buddhistical figures. It may be considered proved, 

_ that Buddhism is the source of Monasticism. It extended to Bamian (as 
we see by the colossal figures there), to Persia, where it had a great 
affinity with some of the Zoroastrian tenets, and to Alexandria. The 
latter city was the birth-place of the Eclectic School, and Egypt wasethe 
birthplace of the Monastic System. Gnostic doctrines of the sinfulness 
of matter, and consequently of the body per se, mingled with Buddhistical 
ideas of abnegation and a life of celestial meditation, henco the fanatic 

_suisterities and seclusion of Simon Stylites and others. Several of the 
‘Alexandrian fathers give a ¢etailed account of Buddhist doctrines. 

We returned to Rozah, and rested in a large and beautiful mausoleum, 
which was fat cooler than the tents. -Tho heat wasextreme. Left about 
three o'clock’ . Captait! Sutherland Orr has been telling me of the late 
outbreak at Darar. Hervisfeed the Fort about a month previous, and’ 
foungl the unfortunate Rohillas (fiiefly Afghans) confined at the bottom 
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of an old well, in a state of filth and misery that could not be described. 
He said it made his blood boil to see them. A month after, they over- 
powered their guard—did zo¢ hang the Killadar, but behaved with great 
moderation, victualled the Fort, and held it until Brigadier Beatson 
forced them to surrender. Being now in our hands, they have certainly 
gained by their move. Brigadier Beatson mentioned that fine trait in 
the French army, where the memory of the gallant Latour d’Auvergne, 
the “ Premier Grenadier de France,” is preserved to this day by his name 
being the first on the roll-call. When the answer is given, “ Pas ici ;” 
“ Ow est-il?” and then comes the thrilling reply, “ Mort sur le champ de 
bataille.” Who can tell how many soldiers those six words have made ? 

Colonel Twemiow has a volume of the “ Dnyanodaya”—a Marathi 
paper, published by the American Mission. I will give you two or three 
‘acts F gleaned from it. It shows that caste is falling. ‘A scholar of the 
Elphinstone Institution (not a Christian school) writes of many of his 
countrymen,—‘ They have no more faith in Jesus Christ than in their 
own religion. They believe the Jesus of the English and the Krishna of 
the Hindés to be alike impostors.”. 

In the same letter he argues against the idea of caste. A native paper, 
the “Prubhakar,” openly advocates toleration; laughs to scorn the 
Brahmans for threatening loss of caste to those who send their children 
to the Missionary schools ; and exhorts converts and inquirers “to weigh 
the respective merits of Christianity and Hinduism, and if they adopt the 
former to be good and thorough Christians.” “‘ The educated Hindus ask 
in what caste consista? A man is not a Brahman till hehas assumed the 
sacred cord; eating with another caste disqualifies him, and yet re-ad- 
mission can be purchased by money. A Sepahi having been converted, 
his caste offered to pay his expenses of his re-admission to caste, if he 
would apostatize.” Another curious fact is, that secret societies exist, to 
which men and women of all castes belong—Brahmans, Marwadia, 
Mahars, Gosayis, &c.; the condition of their admission is eating meat 
and drinking@pirits in common. These societies, though altogether evil, 
must be instrumental in weakening the prejudices of caste. Spirit drink~ 
ing and intoxication seem to be far more prevalent in the Western 

‘osideney and the Dekkan than in the upper provinces. At Elichpar 
all the lower orders drink, women included. Madras and Goa cooks 
almést invariably do so. At the same timo the Goa people (i.e., Porty: 

ese, Roman Catholics) will seldom suffer their wives to enter into 

‘uropeam service, thinking it disreputable. Another curious fact is, that 
{as I have-‘mentioned before) Romanists, Hindis, and Mussalmans amal- 
gamate after # time, so that the Hindis celebrate the Muharram; Mus- 
salmans have adopted the Hind idea of caste; and Brahmans will 
perform Vedantie ceremonies in the house of aGoawoman. Mr. Murray 

itchell has himself seen Hindis making offerings in the Romanist 
chapels near Bombay. The “Dnyanodaya” gives some frightful details 
of the Charak Paja, or Hook-worship, when infatuated devotees, swing 
themselves round in the air by hooks inserted in the back. It says that 
this practice is diminished in Calcutta, but nowhere else, though it 
receives n0 sanction from the Shasters; and it-justly remark® that this— 
self-torture is as fit a subject for prohibitior by Government as Sati was. 
This paper also relates a case which occurred at Nagur, wapere a mother 
was bound over in a-penalty of one hundred rupees not to injure her own 

children, she having given poison to two of Mer daughters who had 
become Christiaus. The poor girls yore Ven} ill in consequence, and 
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Monday, 10th.—Rode to Umlaptw. Went on in the evening to Wara- 
-gam. Past a tenantless fort, and jast after, a place where a tiger had 
killed a poor cloth-merchant and another man, only on Saturday; so we 
closed up our ranks, and went slowly on account of those on foot. C. put 
a young lad (the brother of one of our Saises) on his own horsc; for he 
was quite knocked up, and so was [ by the time we arrived. t 
Wednesday, March 12th —We halted. The heat was great, even with 
tatties. Found a poor Telinga man and his daughter (Romanists) going 
to Jalan, to a son of his, in great distress, having sold even the girl's sari 
to buy food. She had a fever, and though they had a Lotab or brass 
vessel, they had no string, and “ nothing to draw with, and the wells are 
deep; 80 that they have often been obliged to wait half the day, under 
the burning sun, until some traveller came up who had a rope. We kept 
them the day, and sent them on with the return escort the next morning. 
At Umlapir I tried an experiment, by sending our old Sikh into the town 
with tracts for sale. e sold about a dozen (chiefly to Brahmans), 
though most of the men were out at work. 

Thursday, March 13th.—The heat was dreadful. This morning we 
had a very pretty ride, and saw a large sounder, or herd of boar-pigs, 
about fifteen of them; a huge old boar bringing up the rear. The roads 
give one a lively idea of what roads are “before they are made ;” at the 
samo time, the country is so level and fertile that fifty rupees a mile is my 
husband's calculation for making zeaily good roads. besides a few ghats. 
‘Wo are now ascending a little, This evening, the jungle we passed 
through was on fire in many places, enough to look pretty but not enough 
to frighten the horses. 

Saturday, March 15th.—Rode into Elichpfir; the neighbourhood is 
certainly most beautiful. We entered by the city, where I had never 
been. The Sawars actually could not show us the way to cantonments ! 

Carkatpig, Tuesday, April 8th.—- Since then U. and I have been living 
in our own house, improving and adding to it. We inspect everything, 
and think there is much more pleasure in a house whichtme has, as it 
were. built oneself, superintending everything, and thinking of everything, 
than in a far finer onc, donc 10 one’s hand. One whole day did we toil 
in papering the drawing-room, measuring the paper, showing them how 
to put it on, and fixing on the border. Orderlies, Khalasis, Chaprasia, 
gervanis, and all, worked with wonderful zeal, and would scarcely leave 
off. ‘wo sides of the room were done, and really well done. We all 
rejoiced in chorus, over our cleverness and the beauty of our roem, when 
C. heard crack, crack, and the paper and size on one side bulged out, and 
when we came back from our ride, almost all one side had fallen down! 
Thakur is a very fine young Rajput. My husband has been visiting him 
twice daily, at the Fort. He was delirious for some days, and solemnly 
warned my husband against a Mussalman, who, he said, was following 
him to killhim. He then upbraided Mangal. ‘ You call yourself the 
Sahib's follower,” said he, “and there you sit, and don’t take a step to 
defend bis life! you ‘asal ala!’ ‘you genuine owl!’ Mangal was in 
great distress about his brother, especially as they have just lost their 

mother, bitt now that Thakar is better, he is inexpressibly diverted at 
the recollection of these fancfes. I never saw a more beautiful fave when 
_ he is amused,@t is like that of the laughing fawn, only with a much more 
noble expreasion; every feature beame-mirth. 
‘April 7Uu—C. went én a shooting expedition to a place called Mazan . 
Am, or the Corpse Mang3, from 4 body having been buried beneath it. 
The @onds diginter the bones of their friends a certain time after death, 
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and then bury them again under some great tree. My husband’s in- 
formant added, “ Ismen blidte ilm hai,” “This requires great science.” 

A poor woman came the other day ta appeal to my husband. Her 
story was avery sad one. It appears that about cighteen months ago 
sho and*her daughter, a girl of thirteen, were on their way to Nagpir, 
where she has a brother, when their means failed, and they were obliged : 
to stop halfway at a village within the Nagpur territories, where this poor ~ 
woman earned her living by the labour of her hands. The headman of 
the village cast his eves upon the young girl, forcibly took her from her 
mother. and, after keeping her in his house upwards of ayear, murdered. 
her, and threw her into a well. The poor mother found heredaughter's 
hody floating on the water, all mangled and. disfigured, and taking her 
lotah, and a tiny bundle a foot long, came here for justice. ‘the old 
Pundit, in interpreting her story, added sadly, “These things are too 
common here.” ‘This shocking case oecurred in the Nagpur territory, 
and my husband is prevented from even forwarding any representation 
of it. The poor woman, a few days after her arrival, showed evident 
figns of derangement, though there is no reason to suspect the truth of 

er ato! 

The same day’a poor old Gond came to complain of the murder of his 
son. Orimes among the Gonds are extromely rare. ‘They are a very 
pumitve simple people, with much of the Tartar in their physiognomy. 

Their language has no affinity with Marathi, or Hindai, or any of. 
Sanskrit family of languages, butis considered to have much resemblance 
to ‘Tamil, and the other tongues of Southern India; they have no written 
language, and no part of the Scriptures has ever existed in their ton tie, 
even in MS. Those of the interior understand po Janguage but ir 
own, even here only a few of them have picked up a few Hindustani 
words, so that they are shut out from instruction. + . Hunter of Nag- 
pir, however, informe us that efforts in their behalf will speedily be le 

y the Baptist Mission at Sagar. They are the same atthe Khunde of 
the west of Orissa. ‘They inhabit a portion of the Satpura Ranga, about 
one hundred miles in Jength, between the Tapti on the N. and Parna 
Riyers ; and are divided into two castes, the Gonds Proper, and the 
Nihals, who are the Dhers (or low caste) of the Hills, and who were 
nearly exterminated by the Muesalmans. who are said to have brought 
the Gonda from the North to replace them. The 'Tartar Physiognomya 
of the Gonds is in favour of this hypothesis, but the nature of their 
language # against it. 

The Nihéls are herdsmen and sweepers—they carry loads, act as guides 
and watchmen, and for these services, a piece of land, tax free, in every 
village is cultivated and reaped for them by the Gonds. The two castes 
do: not intermarry, but have the same religion; they have no temples, 

riests, or images; they worship stones, and appear to be Hindis only 

roni imitation of their neighbours. Both Gonds and Nihdls bury their 
dead. The Nilial is said to be given to theft, but the Gonds are honest, 
quiet cultivators of the land, truthful, and easily contented. They are 
exceedingly ignorant, and are said to have no words for numbers above 
twelve; they have no artificial irrigation, no trades, not éven weaving,‘ 
and are wretchedly poor and ill-clothed. ‘Thoy are alidwed two wives, 
and have a curious custom of buying their spouses. a 
rond the servant of our huntsman, Mangal Sing, patd a sum 
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his daughter over again to another person, and the young Gond, finding 
she was not averse to the transfer, declined having anything more to do 
with her, and demanded back the price he had paid for her. This the 
grasping father refused, so ‘Mangal appealed on his behalf to my husband, 
who, though he has no authority over the Gonds, used his personal in- 
fluence in the matter, which was satisfactorily settled. Divoreeg are very 


- rare among them. The Gonds have music at their feasts, which is not 


allowed to the Nihals, Their instruments are a Dhol and Dholki, 7. e., 
alarge and small drum and fife. They erect a wooden pillar, on which 
the figure of a horse, and the sun and moon, are rudely carved, in front 
of the hut ef a newly marricd couple, where it remains till it decays, but 
they can give no explanation of this custom. They have sorcerers, who 
are  oigelted at births and marriages, and who use incantations to render 
tigers harmless. I believe there is no doubt that they offer human sacri- 
fices to propitiate their idols in time of calamity. ‘The Gond sorcerers 
are muchrespected by the Hindas and in the plains. 

The Nihals sometimes have bows and arrows: the Gonds have no arms 
but a hatchet. Their huts are low sheds of “ tats,” i. ¢., walls of thatch; 
and their villages are unwalled. They have elective, not hereditary 
Patels, and Chowdris,-or assistant Patels, each of whom has one ploug! 
of ground free of tax. The only tax is about five rupees on each ploug! 2 
this is levied on the whole village. The population is now so small, that 
there are not above three persons to a square mile, whereas formerly the 
hills were so populous, that a proverb tells of the villages being only a 

eacock’s flight from each other, and of the sound of the drum being 

card from village to village throughout the hills. The Gaulis assimilate 
closely to the Gonds ; but no other Ryots ever settle in the hills. Their 
decrease in numbers is partly owing to the invasions of the Peshwa and 
the Elichpir Nawab, at the beginning of this century, and to the great 
famine of 1803, which desolated this part of the country ; but the revenue 
of the most fertile portion of Gondwana is said tu have decreased three- 
fourths since that period. This is owing to the oppression under which 
they at present groan, owing to the removal of their hereditary Rajahs. 

The history of the principal Jaghir (fief) will give a pretty goo idea 
of that of the rest. The ancestor of the Makhla Rajah was a Chuin 
Rajput, to whom one of the Mussalman Emperors granted about 2000 

-square miles of territory in perpetuity, with extensive Hags (privileges) 
and Inam lands in the low country. This grant was confirmed by 
Alamghir. No conditions are stated, but they were understood to be, 

arding tho northern frontier of the Dakkan, Accordingly, the Makhla. 
ajah resisted all attacks until 1812, when Zitkhuru, the brother of the 


. Rajab, on some family quarrel, sought the assistance of Salabat Khan, 


the Naw’b of Elichpar, and the contest ended in the elder brother, 
Abdul Sing, being established at Makhlah, and Zitkhura at Mhailghat. 
Soon after, Chatter Sahib, ex-Rajah of Sattara, having taken refuge in 
the hills, the Peshwah sent 20,000 men, under his golden standard, from 
Puni, who drove out both the brothers, and left garrisons of Sindis at 
Makhiah and Mhailghit, and an Arab force in the plains to support 
aving escaped from captivity, destroyed the Bindi 
garrisons, but was again elled by the Arabs. The British having 
taken possemion of Pun’ and Nagpur, the Arabs withdrew voluntarily; 
and when, ip 1818, the British came-to Elichpar, they were joined by 
Salabat Khan; on whose representations they put his troops in possession 

‘of the Makhla Jaghir.-* - 
“Whis was the more inexcusable on our part, ay the Gond Rajéhs had 

’ 
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always shown themselves friendly. In 1803 the Duke, then General 
Wellestey, had recommended that they should be treated with liberality; 
and in 1818-19 Captain Jones and Major Grant, commanding at Gawil- 
ghar, reported the services of the Makhla Rajah, by which Captain 

‘ones’s sietachment had been saved from disaster. Captain J. says, 
“ From what I observed in my march through Makhbla, I am confident 
that the Rajah is beloved by the Gonds, and has great control over them. , 
He ia looked up to as the head of the Gonds of the range, and appears 
to be perfectly attached to the British Government.” 

Notwithstanding this, all the Rajahs were dispossessed save two, the 
Bhil Rajah Shabaz of Bingarah, and one Gond Rajah, Zurawan Sing. 
The Makhla Rajah was reduced to extreme indigence ; and the Elichpur 
Nawab of course opposed any investigation with all his might. The 
father of the present Rajah was about to be restored by the Haiderabad 
Government, in 1825, when he unfortunately died, and his son never 
could get his claims inquired into, until, in 1841, the Gond Rajabs were 
confirmed as stipendiaries of Government, on condition of finally relin- 
quishing all watandéri (feudal) and_ proprietary claims on their Jaghira 
in the hills.* Extreme need compelled these chiefs to accept terms so 
unfair to them and so injurious to their people. 

Captain B. Johnstone, in 1842, suggested 250 rupees a-month, as com- 
pensation to the Makhla Rajah. The rule is, to give two-thirds of the 
value of the Jaghir. He is, therefore, justly entitled to a total of 13,683 
rupees per annum, instead of 3000! . 

‘he result to the Gonds is nothing Jess than ual extermination. 
The country is still nominally subject to the Rajahs, but they are forbid. 
den to exercise any authority or interfere in any way, and yet are made 
Tesponsible for disorders! All authority is in the hands of the local 
Niibs and Zemindars, who do not reside among the people, and who are 
liable to be changed every six months. Their only object is, therefore, 
to make as much money as they can during their precarious tenure of 
office. The Gonds are left without protection, to their rapacity ; and 
being a free, wild and sensitive people, it is their custom, when s ering 
from undue extortion, to make a heap of their ropert , set fire to it, 
and abandon the place. The poor old Patel of Chik: dah was put in 
irons by the Killadar of Gawilghar, who wished to force him to increase 
the tax paid for his herds of buffulos,.and to give up the rent of some, 
officers’ Bungalows, which justly belonged to him. . 

No sooner was the old man released than he deserted the place with 
his whole family, and would probably never have returned had he not 
relied on obtaining some redreas through the Brigadier. Tho same misery 
would occur in any other place, if the Zemindfrs, or hereditary land- 
holders, were withdrawn; and of course, so ignorant a people as the 
Gonds are peculiarly defenceless when deprived of their Chiefs. Should 
the present system be persisted in, the Gonds will be extinct in ten or 
fifteen years, and these lovely hills will become the abode of robbers, 
who may make us pay dearly for our apathy towards the sufferings of 
their harmless predecessors. The only way to secure the Gonds from 
undue taxation and breaches of faith, is to act on the recommendation of - 
Captain T. H. Bullock, in a report sent te Governmest in 1847, and 
restore the Rajas to their hereditary rights. They possess the confidence 
and affection of the people, and would be as formerly, the medium of 

* 


* Khurn Sing and Jabber Sing, aged relatiyes ofthe Raja, were eye-witnesses of 
these ev€uts, and are, I beligve, still living. . -~ 
* 
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communication between them and the Government. Tara Sing, the 
Dhuighat Raj, still retains some of his Zemindari rights. Dhulghat is 
one of the great passes through the hills. Another is Bingarrah, where 
there is a Bhil Raja. It is just on the boundary between the Gond and 
Bhil territory. | 5 
Captain O’Brien has just established a school at Makhla, which is 
~. likely to be well attended, but the Gonds of this region will be extinct 
Gt the present rate of depopulation) before they are educated, unless the 
ritish Government interfere. Another matrimonial case was brought 
before my husband a little while ago. A young and rather nice looking 
girl came to complain that a man three times her age claimed her as his 
wife ; she said—'" I am not his wife, I never was betrothed to him, or if 
I was, it was when I was too little to know anything about it. He has 
only one arm, and rather than marry him, I will kill myseif.” 

Truly, a residence in India is sufficient to make one most arbitrary 
and unreasonable in European eyes. One can get almost anything done, 
simply by insisting upon it. For instance, the bearer could not make 
some little wicks which I burn at night. After incessant failures my 
husband fined him four annas (sixpence), and my lamp has never gone 
outsince, but burns upwards of twelve hours at a time. - 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Avaust 30th.—Truly, this land groans because of oppression. We 
were gardening the other day, when an elderly man with a long black 
beard accosted my husband. Hig name was Saiad Hasan, a merchant 
of Multan, and it appeared that his younger brother had set off for this 
country with four elephants and a rich stock of merchants. When the 
‘Rohilla disturbances took place about three years ago, they were made 
the pretext for seizing every stranger from whom any profit could be 
extracted, and among others, Saiad Khairuila, whose property was 
confiscated, and he himself cast into prison, where he has remained ever 
since. His brother came in scarch of him (more than many European 
brothers would do, but family ties are certainly more strongly felt heve), 
and spent all his substance in endeavouring to obtain his release at 
;Haiderabad. An order was at length sent to the Nazim (or Nawab), in 
“which the name of the elder brother Saiad Hasan was inserted {whether 
out of knavery or mistake) instead of that of the prisoner, whe was con- 
sequently kept fast. Saiad Hasan in despair camo to my husband who 
wrote a friendly note to the Nazim, pointing out the mistake, and in a few 
_ days Saiad Khairullah came up to express his gratitude. His property 
‘was gone past recovery, so we gave them letters and some little 
assistance towards their journey te Multan. Khairuah was a very 
handsome, cheerful looking man, with such a bright smile, that ie was 
wonderful how he could have retained it after such an imprisonment. 
We heard of -a frightful instance of similar oppression when at 
Arungabad. An old Afghan who_had received 8 grant of land for good 
service done in his youth to the Nizaj’s Government, was seized by an 
‘English oficeras a Rohilla . In vain his neighbours bore testimony to 
his characteg for upwards of five and twenty years, and the estimation 
in which be was held as a peaceable-Zemindar, the white bearded man 
qwas thrust dito that &bominable dungeon at Darir and died there in 

- great misery. to ee : ey 
Will you believe the followhg stery on the testimony ofan eye 
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witness? Our Munshi Badrudin is ready to swear that he saw-.it “Snany 
years ago when he was a very young man.” A mad ddg bit a hovse 
which was tied to a Mango tree that had long been noted for the 
excellence of ita fruit. The horse became raving mad, tore grcat pieces 
out of bis own flesh, and out of the bark of the tree, and finally died. 
In a shart time the Mango tree withered away and died too. A wood- 
man aceing a dry tree began to cut it down, 8 splinter flew off and hit hing 
on the crown of the head. “It drew two or three drops of blood, not 
more,” said the accurate Munshi, ‘nevertheless in a short time the 
unfortunatg man began to bark like a dog, to tear his flesh like the 
horse, and became-raving mad. A bystander said ‘It is time to put 
him out of his misery,’ so he threw a little eold water in his face and his 
spirit departed.” 

Our potatoes have all failed this year—after promising fairly they 
have unaccountably withered away. We thought the cause might be 
the unusually heavy rains, but the gardener attributes it to some persona 
of no caste, pariahs, having looked upon them! Did you know. that 
potatoes were so aristocratic? The strawberry plants seem stronger 
minded, for they are flourishing. 

Yo my. great amusement O. is tyrannized over by an old woman, the 
servant of our Munshi, who “flytes” him secundem artem. He was 
standing outside speaking to the Munshi the other day when she camo 
up with her hand full of vegetables which we had sent to the Munshi. 
“ Look here,” she said, “do you call these vegetables? They are sticks ! 
How can I cook such vegetables? Are such as these fit for my 
master?” (They were certainly very odd-looking hard things.) “Do 
you call these vegetables? Do you send such as these to my master? 
A fine present truly! There are your vegetables,” cried she, throwing 
them down at his feet in a transport of scornful indignation, leaving the 

Munshi teansiized with shame and horror at seeing the Brigadier Sahib 
6o treated. 

Another day she met my husband, “Iam very cold,” said she, “look 
at my elothes. You are called the cherisher of the poor, why don’t you 

ive me some?’ Whereupon C. humbled himself in her presence and 

‘ehOrtly after gave her a piece of cloth, for which the poor old thing waa 
very thankful. : 
. Le Glaneur Missionaire” came by post the other morning aa we wera 
standing in the verandah. C. showed the people a picture if contained 
of the Egyptians buying food from Joseph. This led him to read the 
whole history of Joseph to a most attentive circle of orderlies, chaprasis, 
and servante. They were quite touched by it; and when Jacob lamented. 
for ~ son, and Joseph recognised Benjamin, tears stood in the eyes of 
several. 

Soon after we had a great treat in the shape of a visit from Mr. Hislop 
ang Mr. Hunter, of the Free Kirk Mission at N: agpar. They staye 
with us about a fortnight preaching in the city, at the Missionary-house, 
as well as almost daily to our servants. ey were accompanied by 
several tative Christians. One of them was a most zealous colporteur, 
who sold many books in the city, and thought nothing of ‘Wwallfing as far 
as to Akote (thirty miles) in one day, and "to Anmritsireanother, for the 
same purpose. Baba Pandurang, the Brahman led, who,@aving taken 

‘refuge in the British cantonments, which, by treaty, axe considered 
wtrictly ag British territory. waa delivered nn ht the Artme Resident 
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them. By imprisonment, threats, and entreaties, he was at last per- 

- suaded to comply with some idolatrous rites; but he was no sooner his 
own master, than he returned to the Missionaries. He is not yet 
baptized. It appears that the British authorities at Nagpar have 
generally opposed the Gospel. Brigadier S—— put a stop to thedabours 
of a Bible colporteur in Nagptr, though the native authorities made no 

=sbjection to them, aud though the agents of the Madras Bible Society 
freely carry on their work in the territories of the native Brinces. 

Objections much more frequently: come from nominal Christians than 
from the heathen. For instance, an excellent officer, Captain William 
Hare, of the Nizam’s service, was threatened with dismissal by the 
Resident at Haiderabad for allowing Sep’his to be present at his family 
worship, which was in Hindtstani. He did not urge, but simply per- 
mitted their attendance ; they came of their own free will, yet a so-c: 
Christian forbade their doing so! I am happy to say that the present 
Resident at Nagpar, Mr. Mansell, lately presided at an examination of 
the Mission Schools. 

Few people at home know that the British authorities still countenance 
jdolatrous ceremonies by their presence. Whether this be merely from 
‘custom, or in consequence of express orders from the Supreme Govern- 
ment, I do not know; but neither can justify it. 

This is the case at Gwalior, Indore Baroda, and Nagpir, if not else- 
where. An officer described to me a solemn Hindi sacrifice, at which 
he was present, in the suite of Sir Henry Pottinger. At Nagpdar the 
Resident annually makes an official visit to the Rajah, on the occasion 
of that most degrading saturnalia~of which educated natives are 
thoroughly ashamed—the Holi festival; and a former Resident even 
submitted to be sprinkled with the red powder used by the natives on 
ibis oceasion. No Mussalman Government ever degraded themselves 
thus. 

Again, the Dasara, is the only time in the year when the Brigadier and 
troops at Nagpir are drawn out to salute the Rajah. As the Hinda 
prince is on his way to worship a tree, and as the troops march ten miles 
into his dominions for the purpose of saluting him on this, and no other 
day in the year, the natives naturally consider the honour as paid to the 
feast, and not so much to the prince. At Baroda, when the Resident and 
dhe Gaikawar were not on friendly terms, the former refused to be 

resent at the festival of Ganpati, in consequence of which no- royal 
onowrs were paid to the idol. « 

This shows that were the British everywhere permancnily to refuse 
attending idolatrous festivals, the step would materially diminish the 

_ importance, and hasten the disuse of these feasts; and the natives would 
be- convinced, contrary to their present opinion, that our Government 
+ docs not sanction idolatry. Even on the score of worldly and sinful 
expediency there is no plea for sanctioning idolatrous festivals. “he 
heathen would only respect us the more for respecting our own religion. 
A proof of this occurred at Travancér in 1848. “A Horopesn officer, of 
the Nair Brigade {that is, the Rajah’s own troops), felt aggrieved at 
‘ ebeing rediaire |, in the ordinary course of his duty, to attend his Highness 
at the celebratien of an idélatrous ceremony, and appealed to his com- 
mandant on dhe subject. On the case being referred to the Rajah, he at . 
once di nsed with the attendance f-the European officers at all Hindu 
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My. Hislop began the Mission at Nagptr in 1845. He is just fit for 
a missjenary pioneer--a man full of bodily and mental energy, practical 
sense. and indomitable determination. “He was joined, in 1847, by 
Mr. Hunter, who is of a gentle. poetical, sensitive temperament, great 
refinement of mind, and extraordinary accuracy and readiness in the use 
of his extensive acquirements, spiritual in his conversation, and altogether 
a sort of Melancthon to Mr. Hislop. They seem admirably suited to" 
each other, from their diversity of character and oneness of purpose. 

On their return to Nagpiir, one of their colporteurs was seized at a 
village on the road, and put in prison. The Missionaries went straight 
to the palace (some circumstances preventing their applying to the 
Resident); they proved that the convert had committed no civil offence, 
and his release was immediately granted by the Rajah, with permission 
for him to continue his labours. ‘T) hey, therefore, sent him back to the 
village where he was arrested, in order that he might make known the 
Rajah’s acknowledgment of his right to circulate the Scriptures, by 
xesuming the sale of them from the place where he had been interrupted, 
up to Nagpir. We have since heard from Mr. Hislop. He writes :— 

“You will be pleased to learn, that certain encouragements given to 
idolatry, by the-British here, are to be abolished. Among these we 
yeekon the inscription of “ Shri” (an invocation to Ganpati) on official 
documents, and the use of Ganges water in the administration of oaths 
to Hindus. Still the countenance afforded to Hindu festivals continues, 
Since the new Resident came, he has paid the annual visit to the Palace 
on the Holi; and, last week. he and the military were out with great 
parade, saluting the Raja on the Dasara. These things ought not go to 
be; and I trust that all Christians in Britain will unite in earnestly 
etriving for their discontinuance.” 

e spent the hot weather and rains as usual at Chikaldah. 

August 21st.—We made an expedition into the jungle, accompanied 
by divers Chaprasis armed with swords to cut our way through the 
creepers, to see some waterfalls. ‘They wore very fine; three were visible 
from one spot; and they must have been 600 or 800 feet. in depth.. 
The jungle was in its greatest beauty, abounding in lovely flowers and, 
credpers of every hue, manifesting the rich luxuriance of N: ature in a 
tropical clime. We picked some leaves about four feet long. There 
was a grand fight, at Amrauti, about January. I cannot give the exact 
particulars of the quarrel, which was between the Governor and the 
Commanduat of the troops, and_caused by breach of faith on the part 
of the Nizam’s Government. .However, the Commandant, a Golint 
Rajput, Bhowani Sing by name, threw himself, with a small party, into 
the travelling Bungalow, blocked up the doors, and fortified himself by 
hollowing out the floor, so that his men wero safe, even when they 
brought artillery against him; and, after a most gallant defence, for 
about three days, until the house was reduced to a heap of ruins, he 
managed to escape into cantonments, where my husband gave him refuge 
on parole, and afterwards sent an escort with him, to Haiderabad, to 
secure him from being murdered on the way, He was a thin wigy man, 
-With deep set eyes, aquiline nose, and a most melancholy defermined ex- 
pression. He died, not long after, at Haid&rabad. ‘This unfortunate 
country is still in a very disturbed condition. Long after peac$ was consi- 
dered as“ restored,” the most frightful exce:ses wege of daily,occurrence 
in the city of Etichpar; and now that the Nawab has, T know not how, 
managed to get the Rehillas out of the gty, they have gone off towards 
Amrautf and Hingoli, aad the Whole country, in that, diregtion, is ®n- 
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_ during all manner of atrocities at- their hands. Children are carried off 
as hostages, until their parents pay a heavy ransom ; merchants are 
plundered of all their money, our own carts were stopped near Jalna 
(the other side of the country), the drivers robbed of everything, and one 
of them speared, and the carts only allowed to proceed. because they be- 
Jonged to a Sahib; while about July, one of our servants. who had leave 

for two months, returned suddenly from his home, which lies towards 
Hingoli, on account of the ravages committed in that quarter by the 
Rohillas- And during scenes of this kind (of which I have given a very 
faint picture) the Contingent was forced to sit still and do nothing! In 
July, however, my husband was, at length, allowed to send out a force 
against a body of Rohillas, who had mutinied for want of pay (so even. 
the Rohillas are unjustly treated). but hearing all sorts of terrible reports, 
that he would give no quarter, and send artillery against them, they 
dispersed themselves before they could be atiacked. . 

A Thuggi Establishment. has recently been sent up here from Bun- 
galore. Lieutenant Grant, the oflicer in charge of it, was full of zeal, and 
sanguine of domg wonders in so fertile a field for his exertions. He 
was supplied from Haiderabad with a list of from 300 to 400 Dacoits 
(robbers), and was informed that this part of the country was swarming 
‘with plunderera, who flourish under the fostering care of the Zemindars, 
Talukdars, and others in power. He was furnished with about twenty-five 
Ni ajibs soldiers of the Nizam’s private army) to carry out his orders, 
and with a Sadar Akham (mandate of the Supreme Court of Justice; 
and directed by General Fraser not to attempt arrests where opposition 
might be offered, but to reter all such cases to the Resident. 

r. Grant was speedily overwhelmed by complaints from the in- 
habitants of the district, of robberies, accompanied by murder, violence, 
“and outrages of every description, committed both by day and night, by 
individuala who were well known, and their place of residence jointed 
out—whose names, moreover, figured in the lists furnished by the 
Haiderabad authorities. As soon, however, as he attempted to eom- 
mence operations, he found that Naibs, Patels, and others in authority, 
turned out their entire villages to oppose arrests, and to rescue those 
who had been apprehended. These villages chiefly belong to the NaWab 

. of Elichpar, who has become quite imbecile, and is a mere tool in the 

hands of |:is Munchis, who systematically and openly perpetrate aid en- 
conrage every species of oppression and outrage, for the sake of sharing 
the spoil. ‘ 

Me Grant represented this defiance of all law to the Nawab; brought 
before him clear, undeniable instances of resistance on the part of his 

- gubordinates, by rescuing prisoners, and detaining stolen propert when 
actually pointed out to them; and this in the face of the Sadar Akham, 
which had been exhibited .in every case to the authorities, all of whom 
openly ridiculed the idea of rendering obedience to it, or to the mandates 
of any other ruler on earth. ‘The cases were too laring even for native 
duplicity to deny or palliate ; but Hira Pasad, the Nawab’s own Munshi, 
re-echoed the contempt expressed by the district officials for the Sadar 

A \cham, the Nizam, the British Government in general, and the Thuggi 
office at Elichyor in partictlar. Mr. Grant then represented his power- 
Jess conditi¢n to General Fraser, specifying the time, place, and names 
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Tn reply, he received fresh Akhams-from the Sadar at Haiderabad ; 
fresh injunctions “ to act with great care, and avoid coming into collision 
with the local authorities of the Nizam’s Government,’—and the Tequi- 
sition for military aid was refused ! 

A magistrate might just as reasonably direct a policeman to avoid 
“coming 1nto collision with the burglar he ia sent to apprehend, or refuse 
to send two policemen when one is not sufficient. « 

‘ Mr. Grant, according to orders, se 4 the fresh Akhams to the N: ‘awab 

of Elichpar, and again requested ‘thd delivery of the rescued prisoners. 
Hira Pasad, on seeing the new Akham, laughed outright before the 
Daffedar and party, who had brought it, and asked “if they thought the 
Nawab, his master, was a fool or a coward, to be frightened by two 
Akhams? No, he would do nothing; there would be plenty of Akhama 
coming.” Mr. Grant sent a statement of this conduct to the Resident, 
giving the very words of the insolent Munshi ; representing the useless- 
nessa of these Akhams, and the contempt and ridicule they rought upon 
him. In reply—-will it be believed P—he received another Ito 
which, when he transmitted it to the Nawab, merely a verbal reply was 
sent, The whole Lhuggi establishment is thus rendered worse than 
useless. : 

Just before the rains, we were attracted by seeing’ the jungle on fire 
beneath us. We rode to the edge, and the most magnificent sight met 
our eyes. A light white smoke hung over the precipice down which we 
looked, jost sufficient to envelope the trees in a kind of haze, while be- 
neath, the flames hissed and roared, and, catching the long grass, ran 
along the sides of the hills in sinuous paths, until at last there 7 
@ moving river of fire at the bottom of the gorge. In one place we only 
perceived the fire by the ruddy light behind the trees; in another, aa 
the darkness fell, the flames got the mastery, and raged and roared, and 
wrapped the whole mountain side in a sheet of . We sat, as it 
were, transfixed with wonder and admiration, until long after dark. 

‘We have been greatly gratified by the gallant behaviour of our dear 
regiment. The 37th Bengal Native Infantry having refused to volunteer 
for Burmah, on account of the sea voyage, the 3rd Regiment of Sikh 
Lol Infantry immediately did so, and were followed by the 4th. My 
husband felt it his duty to offer to go with the corps he had raised, but 
the Government refused to let him da so; though he would gladly ve 
perved under Captain Bean, in order to take his men into action for the 

‘st time. o 

As a proof of the sort of men our Sikhs are, I give you an extract from 
the “Delhi Gazette,” desoribing their march down the country in the 
midst of the rains :—The 4th Sikh Regiment was marching during the 
whole of these four days. They carried palkees on their heads with 

, ladies, through the torrents, which were running like sluices ; harnessed 
thenmelves, in numbers of thirty and forty, to heavy hackerfes, and lite- 
fally dragged them through the stream—the men plunging and shouting, 
bac. wards and forwards, through a, tide which no European would have 
liked to brave. For five days they have been drenched to the skin, and 
almost without food, there being none to be bought anywheré, and no 
place to cook,-as the whole country was under water ; and when, after 
one awful day’s march, they arrived at. their destinations—a fect 
Slough of Despond,—thoagh there was nothing to eat, they quamedi if 
atmpped to their usual s , and wrestled wih ea other with as muc! 
buoyaney aad spirit as if they had a parade-ground. They 
are now on ihe banks of the Tumpe, Ww ich in readth, at ghis moment 
. i 
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may compare itself to its big brother river-god, old Gungajee.”-——Delhi 
Gazette, 4th September, 1852. 

A young Brahman Sepahi of the regiment, Matadin by name, was 
baptized some months ago by the Missionaries at Loodiana. They speak 
very well of him; and we have also received an excellent report of him 
from one of his officers. A 

A tiger haying killed a buffalo quite near our house, a bullock was 
picketed, and most of our party accompanied my husband at night to the 
porch of an empty house in the hope of seeing it; but the tiger went to 
the back of the house towards the cattle-pen, whereupon the Gaulis 
{cowherds) loosed the great bull buffalo, the monarch of the herd, who is 
always kept outside the fold, where he watches all night; and urged by 
the peculiar ery of the Gaulis, the whole herd followed their -Icader in 
chase of the enemy. The cries of the men, and the thundering gallop of 
the buffaloes were very exciting, and completely put the’ tiger to flight. 

The next night another attempt was made, and an arm-chair and‘innu- 
merable cloaks having been sent over for me, I determined to sit up also. 
The verandah and porch were completely in shadow, and fille with 
people; none of us daring to speak or even move; in front was a little 
plot of grass, in the midst of which the unfortunate heifer was pickcted ; 
every now and then giving tokens of the approach of danger, by rocking 
from side to side, and lowing mournfully. yond it was the deep pre- 
cipice up which we expected the tiger to come, and in the distance was 
the rich Valley of Birar, bathed in a flood of moonlight. I never saw 
anything more beautiful—the brilliant moonbeams, the profound silence, 
and the lovely scenery where the spurs of the hills joined the plains, 
made it like a fairy scene. So far from waiting being tedious, as I had 
feared, it was most exciting. Every time the hélah (victim) moved, we 
held our breath with anxiety. We saw somcthing dark moving among 
the grass afar off. It came slowly forwards—there were two,—they 
quickened their pace, and their awkward trot as they advanced into the 
moonlight showed at once two huge boars, who went grunting and snuff- 
ing about. Then came a bison grazing, then a hyena went skulking 
round and round, looking as if its back were broken; then two ely,,in- 
quisitive, fidgetty jackals raised our expectations to the highest pitth ; 
and at lastthe tiger really did come, cautiously creeping along the brink 

eof the korah (precipice), but not> daring to approach the hélah. The 
gentlemen had their guns ready cocked, but he vanished, and we found 
that the driver had incautiously kept the carriage in their stzht, which 
had prevented his attacking his prey. Tt was a comfort that the heifer 
was saved the fright if not death from the tiger’s spring. 

October 14th.—My husband was at Elichptr for a few days, when on 
going out for my evening airing, I met our rahman orderly carried in a 
blanket, and looking almost like a dead man. He had gone out shooting 
with several of our people, when they came upon a tiger and hit ‘him. 
He lay down in the bushes, and poor Mattra arsid and Mangal Sing 
were too cautious to go after him, when the orderly Sawar, who was on 
the: bank aboye, reproached them for not doing so: “ O corpses of men,” 

“he cricd, “why do you not go in!” Stung by this, Mattra Parsad 
approached, wien the tiger” bounded forth, and his foot slipping, scized 
him near the hip. Mangal Sing gallantly rushed after Tim, and by 
repcated blaws on the,head from the butt end of his gun forced the tiger 
to drop his prey. I the wounded man carried into my husband’s 
office ;_ the Tospital drésser cawe immediately, and the wounds were 
washed with gaustic afid dressed. They were ngs so deep as-to be dan- 
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gerous; but in spite of every care, and in spite of taking a good deal of 
food and other stimulants, he sank without any perceptible cause what- 
ever, merely from the shock on his nerves, My husband returned on 
Saturday, the third day, and endeavoured to cheer him; but he said 
“his heart was gone from him,” and about two hours after he died. It 
was a dreadful shock to see a man who had gone forth full of health and 
vigour two days before, now an inanimate corpse. -” 

Such cases are not uncommon, especially among the Hindis of high 
caste, who do not eat meat. They appear to have no stamina, and fre- 
quently die from injuries that would scarcely confine a European to his , 
bed. Last year a young European sergeant and a Gauli recovered from 
wounds inflicted by tigers, and far more severe than those of poor Mattra 
Parsdd, but then they were both eaters of animal food. 

The tiger wag brought in on the second day. He died from the wound 
he had received. I gave the body to the Dhers in our service, who ate 
it! The claws and whiskers are greatly prized by the natives as charms. 
The latter are supposed to give the possessor a certain malignant power 
over his enemies, for which reason 1 always take possession of them to pre- 
vent our people getting them. The tiger is very commonly worshipped 
all over India. “The women often prostrate themselves before a dead 
tiger, when sportsmen are bringing it home in triumph; and in a village, 
near Nagpir, Mr. Hislop found a number of rude images, almost like 
four-legged stools, which, on inquiry, proved to be meant for tigers, who 
‘were worshipped as the tutelary deities of the place. I believe a fresh 
image is added for every tiggr that is slain. They also worship the cobra 
di capello. Went down to lichpéx on the 8rd November, fever having 
prevented my moving sooner. $ 

On the 17th we began our march. So many people came to seo us off, 
thatit was at once gratifying and painful. : 

Thursday, November i8th._—Akét. Our camp was pitched under some 
fine trees, and I found the Sir N aib, or Governor of the District, Mora 
Pandit by name, seated in our tent, with the unfortunate Munshi Wazir- 
u-Din, who was so unjustly treated, but is now a prosperous man, being 
employed by the Sir Naib. The latter was a small man, very neatly 
dressed, with most brilliant eves, and ivory teeth, evidently a practise 
courtier, with such polished tones and manner that the Munshi’s voice 
sounded quite harsh and boisterous itt comparison. He was most hospia 
table, sending immense trays of fruit, almonds, sugar, &c., and rofessed. 
himself so*delighted with our company, that he could not leave his chair, 
He has been latel: appointed ; pays, I think, five lakhs to the Govern. 
ment; but said, if, he were certain of his post for five years, he could 
easily pay one lakh more, and the péople would be better off. We asked 
how.he fixed the land-taxP “TI go to each village,” said he, “find 
out ,how much land there is of each quality, and what crops—then I 
assemble the elders, and ask, ‘ What can you pay?’ I then settle it with 
them.” ‘This is the business of a revenue collector in the Company’s 
territories. He added that the ryots (cultivators) all wish the settlement 
to be made for three or fire years; but that the country is so unsettled 
that this is impossible—no man being sure of, his tenure of” office, so it if 
re-arranged every year. He said, “Ask any“of the peop in the Villages 
if I oppress them. Justice is best for this world and for th next.” We 
saw many weavers af work in the villages we pagsed throygh, and my 

- bhsband ‘says the difference between ‘fis @agpi (district) and that of 
Elichpfir in point of prosperity is mostrevident. 
Tn the evening the S% Maib paid us another visit, and brought to of 
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his Sawars to digplay their horsemanship, which was excellent. They cut 
the figure of cight in the smallest possible compass at full speed. The 
horses were as clever in changing their feet as their riders in the use of 
the spear and sword—the latter, of course, merely in cutting, as no 
Orientals understand giving point. One of the horses was made to pia 
..and dance in a fashion that, had his rider been on an English Saddle, he 
‘would assuredly have been shaken out of it. They seemed to ride by 
mere balance, the lower part of the leg hanging quite loose. The borses 
were of the Dakhani breed, wooden, short-necked, white or piebald 
creatures, like circus horses. The Killadar, or Governor of Gawilghar, 
who has been obliged to do juatice tothe old Patel of Chilkaldah, came 
jn the evening, and apologised for his misdeeds. On taking leave, 
Wazir-u-Din, who is a burly, black-bearded Mussulman of at least forty, 
besought my favour, as he was ny “bachha,” child (literally, “young 
one”). My husband assured him that my heart was full of cherishment 
for him. e then laid hold of C. by the waist, and begged him to put 
‘Lis hand upon his head, and haying thus received his blessing, he departed 


content. 

¥riday, 19th—The, Naib Deshpandi of the district. came with his son, 
nephews, and grandsons, to meet my husband. I found them in our 
tent, on arriving at Panjgéon, at half-past eight. They were simple 
Mabrattas, with a rustic expression and manners. On bemg introduced. 
to me, each offered me a rupee, insisted that I should keep it, and could 
scarcely be persuaded that this was an impossibility. One old man 
seized my fingers as I touched the money,aheld them tight ovér it, and 
put them to his forehead. Ram Rao, the old Deshpandi, remembered 
the death of Tippu Sultan, and the circumstance of his treasure chest, 
being lost, so that there were piles of gold and silver found on the road, 
and to be aeen at the Sahukars. In the evening I walked a little way 
from the tent, and met another Deshmukh, or head of a village, with his 
nephews and kinsmen. They all had the simple, open expression, an 
rather square make, common to the Mahrattas, who are all of the Kunbi 
or cultivator caste. The whole of this district is under the Nawab Jami, 
of Ridpar, who came into cantonments, in July, to entreat my husbard’s 
assistance against the Rohillas, and the latter having dispersed them- 
selves on the arrival of our small force, he was properly grateful, and 

" ‘had not only written to his people, threatening to dismiss them if they 
were not most attentive to us, but had also mended all the rgads, to our 
great comfort, and to the great benefit of all the merchants, who are just 
sending their cotton down to Bomber. 

We a posse of the district authorities in our tent in the evening. 
A behddering dandified Munshi, from Ben4res, also came, who asked for 
a Gospel both, in Persian and Urdu, and whom my husband employed 
‘to write a letter of thanks to the Nawab for his politeness. a 

Saturday, November 20th—We halted at Parsi, a lovely spot. - My 
tent was close to two lofty palms. I do not know any tree that has so 
strong a hold on my affection and imagination as the palm. I am never 

«Weary of gazing at its graceful form. 

One of the sis, ow tent pitchers, coming in, hot and tired, to 
report his agrival, saw an orange on the table, and said to my husband, 
“ By your favour, give me that orange,” which, of course, was done. T 
greatly like the frierelly familiarity of Eastern servants. It is surely 

- much nearer the right staf of things than the great gulf which exist’ ~ 
betgveen rich and poog in Engla‘fl. a 


‘e gave Mieeprand a,six of atta efzh, to ali our camp,’ and found 
§ ? 
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there were about one hundred and twenty persons, including the cavalry 
escort and the guard. +. 

Walked out in the evening to a little ridge close to our tents, crowned 
with palms, tamarinds, nim, and other trees. On one side were the 
horses picketed, and their Séisea lying by them, a group of Sepahis, a 
great pile of pack-saddles, and the glowing evening sky, throwing out 
the palms in strong relief. On the other hand were the buliocks, the 
Sawars and their horses, and our white tents; twenty or thirty fires} 
with people lounging or cooking around them, gave a most picturesque 
variety to the scene; while the ridge on which we stood was freckled 
with shadows, the brilliant moonbeams reproducing the shape of every 
leaf as sharply on the ground as in reality. 

Railways are admirable for convenience-sake, but marching is the way 
to enjoy travelling through a beautiful country, and just now the climate, 
with the exception of the very middle of the day, is almost perfection. 
Ithink no one with an eye for beauty could ever help looking back on 
the scenes of an Indian march without indescribable pleasure and long- 
ing to see such again. 

Moray, November 22nd.—Started at three, and arrived early at Palsi, 
six kos. ‘Five miles from Parsi is a river so fullof great rocks that a cart 
is almost sure to be overturned. The Naib of Balapur (a young Muasal- 
man from Cawnpore) came to pay his respects. He was very fair, with 
a Patan cast of countenance, very well educated, and had read a good 
deal, His manners were very good, only a little too acquiescent. He 
‘wore a pretty tightly-twisted turban of white, gold, and red. As he was 
suffering from headache, C. cured him by applying Pulvermacher's 
Electric Chain. 

A tiger had killed a bullock not far from our ground, but as there was 
no tree near there was no possibility of lying in wait for the monster. 
Since the death of poor Mattra Parsad I have learnt what the feeling of 
revenge is, and [ long for the destruction of every tiger J hear of. 

_ Auranaasap, Thursday, 2nd December.—A little orphan girl of about 
six years old, whom I was going to place at school, was stolen away two 
days ago by her brother, a boy of fourteen, or thereabouts, at the instiga- 
tifn of'sonie people who wanted to purchase her. We got her back by 
sending a Brahman orderly for her; but next day she was stolen again, 
‘and bn her recovery we dismissed her brother, whom we had intended to 
provide for, and carricd off the poor little thing in safety. ee 

We lefs our kind friends on Friday, about seven p.m., and reached 
Dhygam at ten. I made tea, and we refreshed ourselves and rested till 
three, when we went on to fokah. 

Sunday, 5th—Two young men, Mr. D. and Mr. A. F., who are with 
‘us, went out in the evening to give away some tracts. and were pelted 
and abused. The people of Tokah are particularly ill-behaved in this 
respect, About two years ago Ramchandra Modak, a Christian Brahman, 
in ‘connexion with the American mission, who is stationed here as 

veacher, was greatly troubled by his heathen countrymen, who refused 
kim water, and annoyed him and his family in every way. They requested 
Miss Farrar to come and visit them, which she did, taking with her severgl , 
Christian Brahmani women. They went to the publig Serai, which is 
open to all travellers, when a crowd collected; headed by the Patel, who 
heaped abuse upon her and her companions. and refused to let their beds 

-and baggage be placed in the Serai. Miss Farraw was already inside, and 
acted,with a quiet firmness which did her“homour. At last she was so 
far roused by the Paigl’sunprovoke? insolence,that (as she aftergards 
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confessed to my husband, with @ certain degree of contrition for what 
she considered undue vehemence), she said to him, “ Patel, I will not 
allow you to walk over my head,” and ordered her baggage to be brought 
in. Her considering so moderate a remonstrance as calling for an apology 
proves the meckness with which she behaved ; but she kept her post, and 
so outrageous had been the conduct of her assailants that the Native 
Magistrate brought it to the notice of the Assistant Colleetor, who 
“inflicted a very moderate fine on the delinquents. Mr. Spooner, the 
Judge and Collector, called upon Miss Farrar for her evidence, and con- 
firmed the sentence of his subordinate, although considering it far too 
Jenient. The Patel and his cabal appealed to Mr. Warden, one of the 
Supreme Judges, accusing Miss Farrar of having brought women of the 
Jowest caste into a Brahmani Serai, which was false, for the women were 
respectable Brahmanis, and the Serai was a public one; but being a man 
of kindred spirit, and I suppose principles, with the aggressors, he took 
the word of these unscrupulous natives in preference to that of a Christian 
lady, and, without even calling on Miss Farrar for her testimony, reversed 
the decision and ordered the finc to be returned! This reminds me of 
the departure of Sir Erskine Perry, the late Chief Justice, a most un- 
hesitating opponent of Missions and Christian education, and occasionally 
guilty of obvious mistepresentations of the rinciples of those who sup- 
port either. This is a harsh thing to say of one who is pledged by his 
very office to impartiality, so I will name two instances. In the case of 
aibai, a young Mahratta girl, who was carried off from her father’s Re 
tection, by some other relatives, and rescued by her father and the Rey. 
Hormaszdji Pestonji; a writ of habeas corpus was applied for by the 
randmother and uncle, and granted, and not only was the girl examined 
y Sir Erskine Perry,as to whieh she preferred living with, her father or 
grandmother, but her grandmother was allowed free access to her, and 
permitted to exhaust every art of cndearment and menace to induce her 
to leave her futher. In ‘this case, the father and daughter were both 
candidates for baptism. In the other casc, Balaram Ganpat having been 
baptized, applied for a writ of habeas corpus, in order to have free acecss 
to his wife, who, although grown up, was, since his baptism, forcibly kept 
from him by her parents, and all communication between them preventtd. 
Balaram did not wish to put any constraint upon her, which would have 
been contrary to the Apostolic rule (1st Cor. vii. 15), but merely to- pret 
event her being forcibly kept from him; he wished her to make her frea 
choice. Sir Ee Perry refused to grant the writ, giving as a rgason, that 
Balavam had become an out-caste, and that to compel his wife to live 
with him (which no one ever thought of doing), would be to make her an 
Out-caste too; thus evineing a much greater respect for Hindu laws of 
-easte, than for the natural and divine law of marriage. But I have 
wandered from Tokah. I remarked the little acttlement of the Mahara 
or low caste pedple, as usual, outside the town, a 

Monday, December 6th— Went on to Rastapur. We had heavy rain. 
he roads were so heavy that we got on very slowly ; it was quite dark, 
and the rain falling in torrents, by the time we reached the long steep 
» ghat leading jo Imampur. All the bearers came to push us up, my 
Yusband pushing most vigqrously, and shouting “Dakka maro! Zor 
Jagao!” “Push? push! put on strength!” until at last, with great diffi- 
. culty, we got*to the top. My husband returned to the bottom of the 

ghat to makersome arrengement for helping up our carts, which must, 
otherwise have temained theme till morning, with the people exposed to 
the inclement weather.. He foufd a house. ang, with much, difficulty 

irs 
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extracted from it a Baniah, of whom he inquired where bullocks could 
be found. “Iam a Baniah—how should I know?” was the chdracter- 
istic answer; whereupon C. threatened to break his head into three 
parts if he did not immediately show where they were,—and fear did 
what common humanity could not, and induced him to lead the way to 
some sheds a little distance back, where twelve pairs of fine bullocks and. 
plenty of people were stationed, for the very purpose of helping carta. 
and carriages up the ghat. C. arrived at the bungalow wet through and 
through, and our people came dropping in in a lamentable plight. He 
dosed them all round with gin, brandy, or wine; furnished Mr. D., 
Andrew, and Sudial, the Brahmin orderly, with clothes of his own, in 
which they looked most droll; put all the women in camp into one of 
the rooms, and sent off the Sawars to a Serai about a mile distant. But 
the work of the day was not yet done; for about midnight, hearing the 
carts arrive, he got up, and found the Duffadar and Sawars standing, 
disconsolately holding their horses under the trees, having lost their way 
to the Serai, and been obliged to return. They would have passed the 
night in the midst of the Pouring rain had he not roused the messman, 
ordered him to kill all the fowls he had, and make an immense pillau for 
all the Sawars and other Mussalmans, whom he sent off to spend the 
night in the kitchen, giving them two bottles of milk-punch, under the 

lausible name of sherbet, to kee them from catching cold. He then 
fished out some poor shivering Kulis, too modest to come forward of 
their own accord, dosed them with brandy, and gave each, who was of 
those castes who smoke, one of his segars, and then packed them all in 
the large room. 

Muni, my little doe bakri, had taken up her quarters on a pillow as 
naturally as if she had been accustomed to have*pillows of her own in 
the jungle. The next morning was fine, and the neighbourhood of the 
bungalow presented the appearance of a dyeing or bleaching-ground, 
everybody's garments and bedding being spread out or hung up on the 
trees. It was a pretty sight. Imagine our dismay on hearing that this 
beautiful grove, which was of such comfort and use to us, ha just been 
sold to a native, by Government, for Company’s rupees 110! To be sold! 
‘What barbarism ! 

We started at one o'clock, and reached Nagar by five, going to Mr, 
“Munger’s house, although he was ahsent. Rain had again set in, and, 
we waited hungrily for our carts, which did not arrive ti eight. 

Wednapday, December 8th.—Miss Farrar came to see us. The last 
two years have heen marked by one of the most important facts in the 
history of Western India. The natives have set up female schools! Mies 
¥. related the pains they had taken to wile away her teachers, whom, 
however, she had gladly surrendered. Saw a woman festerday bow to 
the feet of a Brahman whom she met in the road; he then placed some- 
thitg on her forehead. 

‘Phursday; 9th—Went to Miss Farrar’s to see her girls’ schools. Saw 
one of thirty girls, of different castes, with a Pantoji, or master, who 
teaches them. Those who are married are known by the necklace of 
black beads they wear, and generallf by having silvers Tings on the 

second toe of each foot. They were mostly under twelve years old. 
They read, write, and work very nicely ; and when. uestioged on Scrip- 
ture, answered exactly. like Christian children. iss Farrar says she 
. .aften has yery interesting conversations with tlm on refigion. They 
have been taught no other religion than Christianity, and they are as 
much ‘Chijstians as thg majority of Well-taught children at home ;_and 


. apostatized almost immediately, and a very clever Parsi bi 
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although they leave school, and are exposed to all the corrupting influ- 
ences Sf Hinduism at an age when an open confession of Christ can 
hardly be expected of them, yet the good seed does bring forth fruit,— 
and Miss Farrar says the difference between the children of her pupils 
and those of uneducated mothers is very marked, not only in knowledge, 
but in civilization, in moral habits, and the observance of decency. 
Reckoning three children to each family, about ninety children’ will pro- 
bably be mfluenced by the training of thirty little girls in this school. 
Friday, December 10th.—Mr. Munger having returned from his tour, 
breakfasted with us. Told us of an aged Christian, ninety years old, 
who lives at 2 village about forty miles off. He isa Brinjara. A young 
relation of his became a servant in Bombay, learnt to read, and brought 
some tracts home with him. The old man read them, put away his idols, 
and ceased using the salutation of “ Ram Ram,” with which Hindus 
greet each other—saying “Salam” instead. This was about ten years 
ago. Six years after, Mr. Munger was preaching, when a man ex- 
claimed, “ My uncle says just what as you do;” and told him where he 
lived. Mr. Munger went to see him, and was astonished and delighted 
at his knowledge and love of the truth. He considers him one of the 
most decided and satisfactory converts he has ever known. He delights 
in readling the Scriptures, and often consults Mr. Munger about pas- 
sages he does not understand. His neighbours acknowledge that they 
ave no fault to find with him, except his not saying “ Ram Ram.” 
Saturday, 11th—Went to the Government school and heard the 
pupils read. It contains about sixty boys, under a very efficient teacher, 
a native Portuguese, Mr. de Silva. ‘They use McCulloch’s execllent 
reading lessons, and go striaght through, not omitting any of the Chris- 
tian parts, as is sometimes done by infidel teachers. e asked them to 
read Herbert Knowles’s piece called “The Three Tabernacles. — To 
whom shall we build?” ‘They understood it very well; explained the 
line, “a peer and a prey”—the meaning of pecr—of metaphor—of irony, 
and gave examples of each; named the islands of the Mediterranean— 
boundaries of Palestine; explaincd who Joshua and Abraham were; 
told the country of the Jews—why they were dispersed—one said, “ to 
fulfil prophecy ;"—described the Government of Britain. They did fot 
know the meaning of bishop—one said, “ a Hadji” (a pilgrim); not what 
jhe Book of Common Prayer was; but these were the only questions 
‘they did not answer. They named the ruler of France—explained the 
Salic lay—reckoned up the female sovereigns now reigning * Europe. 
Tasked them all these questions, quite at random. The twd who an- 
swered beat were 2 Mussalman, brother of one who was baptized and 


oy. 

T read two English themes; one by the Mussalman, on religion. The 
subject was his-own choice. He began by saying that there were many 
religions in the world; and that of all countries India was the darfest. 
He dwelt, as proof of this, on the pride of the Brahmans, the prevalénce 
of idolatry, and (wonderful proof of the progress of enlightened views) 
on the'cruelty of the Mussalmang of former times in shedding the blood 
ef the Hitdus: - 

‘The other English compbsition was by a Hindu lad, describing the 
triumphal engry, last week’, of a Brahman, who had retured from Benares, 
where he wag supposed. to have washed away his sins, so as to avoid trans- 
migration. “After waiting aday or two for a propitious hour, he entered. 
Nagar in procession, tw? jars or ghattis of water from the Gangeg, being 
borre before him, The people first mgde salamito the chattis, and then 
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threw themeelves at the fect of the’Brahman. The young spectator 
seemed to overflow with just indignation at the folly and superstition of 
the people, and at the pride and imposture of the Brahmans. e 
described the wickedness of the people at Benares; showed that God did 
not regard one place more than another; adding, “God is not more grace- 
ful to Rendres than to Nagar.” 

'This-school has only been opened four years and ahalf. Their progress ~ 
is very satisfactory, and most creditable to Mr. de Silva, who is their sole 
teacher. ‘Ihey have a small loan library, containing a good many of the 
books published by the Dublin Society for Sermptural Education. Robin- 
son Crusoe is a favourite. Mr. de Silva, who is a Romanist, told me that 
some of the elder pupils read the Bible in private. A Christian man may 
do great good in a Government school, for the prohibition against teach- 
ing religion is.not only sinful but foolish. A man must involuntarily 
teach that which he believes, the needful remarks on history and litera- 
ture must be tinctured with his religious or irreligious, moral or im- 
moral opinions; and consequently we find not only that Government 
schools inevitably overturn tlie religion of the Hindts; but that where 
their teachers are not imbued with Christian principle, they are active 
propagators of infidelity. - 

‘The prohibition against teaching the scriptures is quite unnecessary, 
for the natives show how little they object to them dy flocking to the 
Missionary schools, and by so many of the Government pupils volunta- 
rily seeking Christian instruction. Mr. Perkins relates in his residence 
in’ Persia, that the Mussalman princes allow the Bible to be used in 
poe which they themselves support. The question may be summed 
up thus. a 
. We are bound to teach truth and not error; but we must teach error, 
if we do not teach truth. Therefore not only as a duty to God, but as 
the best policy—the only means of raising up atruly enlightened and 
conscientious generation instead of a race of lawless infidels—Govern- 
ment is bound to provide Christian teachers, and to introduce the Scrip- 
tures and’ Scriptural instruction into all their schools. Hinduism and 
sgecnce cannot co-exist; it is therefore surely politic to prcpossess those 
whom we loosen from all the restraints of their ancestral faith in favour 
of the religion of their rulers. 

It'is a shame that men calling themselves Christians and Britons 
should be greater cowards in doing what is right than Mahammadans 
and Porfuguese. Both of these not only introduced but forced their 
religion on the conquered; to this day no Hind is allowed to wear a 
turban in Goa, yet Goa still belongs to the Portuguese. If we exercise 
thorough toleration, plainly saying, “If we teach anything we will teach 
the Truth,” not only is there not the slightest human probability of the 
“old Indian” bugbear of the overthrow of our empire ut the East, being 
realized, but we might expect the blessing of Him who hath said “ Righ- 
teousness ‘exalteth a nation, but sin is the destruction of any people.” 

Sunday, 12th December —Mr. Munger preached in Marathi at nine 
and two o'clock. All our people attended. It was interesting to mark 
the variety of expression—in some wondeg, in some apathy, in othefs 

“inquiry and anxiety. Some looked sad, some.stupid, only the Christian 
servant looked calm and confident. His expression was a#f he thought, 

* * Of course it is true, and I am glad of it.” « 

*" “Wednesday Reached Puna. Met Mr.ang Vrs. F. and Wazir Beg 
in theevennig at Mr. Mitchell’s. e . : 
. We wete speaking*of™ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Mr. F., who wis for 
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many years in America, agrees with Mr. Munger, in thinking it gives 
the most favourable view of slavery. He thinks Kentucky will s00R 
become a free State. He told us a most interesting anecdote of an 
American doctor, who, having been wrecked, met with the greatest 
kindness from an African Prince, a Mussalmin. Years after’ he was 
riding in the streets of New Orleans, when he was accosted by a slave 
~bearing a ‘basket of vegetables. He repulsed him, until the stranger 
reminded him of the above circumstance, and made himself known as 
his benefactor. He had been taken prisoner, sold as a slave, and 
brought to America. He was an educated man, and could read and 
write Arabic. The Doctor, greatly moved at finding his benefactor in 
so dreadful a position, purchased his freedom. He became a devoted 
Christian, and Mr. F, knew him as such in after years. 

‘Thursday, December 16th.— At Khandala we had the sad spectacle of 
a European officer in a state of reeling intoxication. After he had left, 
many uropean soldiers, uncontrolled by the presence of even a non- 
commissioned officer, infested the bungalow, most of them the worse for 
drink. Late in the evening one of them came into the verandah. My 
vigorous old Ayah asked him, “Where he was going?” He retorted 
by a gruff “What do you want?” “What you want?” cried she, 
“What that mean! Go away!” 

Friday, December 17th.—Had a lovely descent of the Ghat in Palkis. 
During our drive afterwards, met many Brinjaras in full costume. The 
women covered with ornaments—one had bracelets of many colours, from 
the wrist to the shoulder. Reached Panwell at twelve. Our most 
attentive Parsi agents Messrs. Jehanghir Nasirwanji and Co., had 
provided an excellent bunder boat. The NTussalmans are very hospitable 
to each other. So sodn as their dinner was ready the boatmen called to 
our servants, ‘Come brothers, come and eat.” : 

Saturday, December 18th.—The comfort of finding ourselves in such 

a sweet resting-place is not to be described. It is a little Paradise of 
Palms, even more refreshing to the mind, soul and heart, than to the 
body and eyes. “Dhanjibhai came to see us. He has a very sweet 
expression, His work at Surat is chiefly among Mussalmans. Mis 
wife is daughter of an excellent Munshi, the first fruits of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission. Mrs. Montgomery of that Mission, wag the 
emenns of first awakening him, and‘thirteen of his family, including his 
aged father, were converted. The Parsis at Surat will not come to 
Dhanjibhai, but will receive bim at their own houses. He ha¢iust been 
delivering a course of lectures at Ambroli, on the Evidences (chiefly 
the internal), and he encourages questions and discussions afterwards. 
About twenty to thirty attend. He has a school at Surat for the Dheds— 
a very low caste—and spoke of the Brahminical feeling against low 
castes as one very congenial to the natural heart. It is one geneygily 
more or less adopted by Europeans in India, and even some Christyns 
are infected by it, and speak of “nasty low caste people” with a disdain 
they would never dream of feeling towards the most wretched of their 
own. countrymen. Mr. Nesbit came. It struck me as characteristic, 
Guat even in a short and interrupted conversation, he made two allusions 
to heaven, ‘ Out of the abutidance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

Sunday, Dacember 19th.—Maina stayed with me while the rest went 
to public worship. ‘We compared the Acts and the Philippians—spoke 
of dress, of ‘Pomperande fogeties, their true ground being Rom. xiv. 21.° 

' Ibrahim came with little"Firha tcssee me. _Firha reads Hebrew, though 
she @oes not updergtand the language. gi Rei om Bokharé, by name 
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Mattathias, afterwards came, and my husband spoke with hig and 
Ibrahim. Mattathias is a young man of great talent; he believes in 
Christ, but does not see that the typical law is abolished. He afterwards 

ive me some account of himself fn writing. He isa Jew of Bokhara. 
¢ started on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and reached Peshawur during 
the Jast campaign. “Thinking the war would not affect him, he proceeded 
through the Panjab, but was plundered by some robbers, and had to flec— 
for his life. After much sw fering from want of food and clothing, he 
reached Bhawalpur, where a Jewish merchant who knew his father re- 
ceived him into his house, and supplied him with clothes, In May, 1850, 
he ‘reached Bombay. He has been about a year in the Free Church 
Institution, and he concluded his letter thus: “ Now I am quite sure that 
was kept in superstitious senses (opinions) and I still hope and ray that 
God may give me a good knowledge, and take away all my doubtfulness 
of mind, and show me the way of truth.” 

In the evening Mr. Mitchell, who was much exhausted by the labours 
of the day, stayed at home with me. He spoke of the general feeling 
towards the natives being that of conquerors, little interest is felt for 
thom, and less shown, and yet they seem to require sympathy and the 
expression of affection more than Europeans do, jyst as women necd 
these more than men. He said that on this account he thought inter- 
course with Christian women go essential for native converts. Notonly 
does it raise their ideas of what women ought to be, but it su; plies them 
with a home, and with those assurances of sympathy, and marks of 
affection and interest witch they so much require, and which they are 
not so likely to meet with from the missionaries themselves. The native © 
character is extremely affectionate, sensitive, and susceptible of unkind- 
ness and neglect ; they, therefore, deeply feel the ifdifference.and super- 
ciliousnesa they meet with, even in those from whom they had anticipated 
cordial brotherly love. Mr. Mitchell says the change in the Bibi is 
wonderful, she is so softened in character, as well as changed in her views 
of Christianity. We are daily expecting them on their return from 
Loodiana. r. M. also said he thought that Christianity in the East, 
being in some respects different in its aspect from that of the West, 
wéald be the completion of it, and help to give a more perfect idea of 
the full “ beauty of holiness” than the Church has hitherto presented to 
the world. He explained that the ex ression, “I am holy,” in Psalm-~ 
Ixxxvi. is the same word that is trans lated “Saints,” in Psalm Ixxxv, 
8, and the original means those who have received. mercy, and conse. 
quently fire merciful; in other words—the merciful objects of God's 
mercy. 

Mr. Nesbit, Balu, Mr. McKee, of the Irish Presbyterian Mission, and 
two converts, Veukarao and Tul Sing, whose sister and brother-in-law’s 
baptism was related not Jong ago in the Free Church Missionary Herald, 
cant inthe proning. 

Ménday, December 20th.—N; arayan Shishadri came to breakfast, He 
thinks that Brahmans of mature age are the most hardened of all the 
classes of the community. The Mabrattas are all of the Kunbi, or eulti- 
vator caste; there is a difference of rank among them ; but they will al? 
eat together ; they are an honest race, are theated, buf do not cheat, 
The progress lately made by Western India in education ar] civilization 
is wonderful—one class pushes another—the example of the Parsis stimu- 
dates the Hindis; but there is no uhion avmong them-—they can never 

+ continue acting together. Within the-last two years the natives have 
establshed female schoolge-sa thing unheard of, >At Pana a Scho€l of 
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Industry has been opened by an enterprising young native, named Jaga- 
nath Saddaséwji, in which, wonder of wonders! Brahmans are scer. 
learning to work in iron, carpentry, and other manual arts: they als} 
practise electroty ping. Len £ 

Dined at Dr. Wilson’s. He showed me some curious coins*—a ~ary 
perfect one of Alexander, others of Ptolemy Soter, and Philometer—one 

- af Constantine, very barbarous in execution ; he wears no beard; but on 
a gold coin of Constantine and Constans the latter has a long beard; 
also a Tyrian coin of 700 3.c.: there is none so old in the British Mu- 
seum. ‘I'here was also a stone fromthe moon. Dr. Wilson most kindly 
gave me one of the famous medals of the “‘ Ugonottorum Strages.” 

Tuesday, 2lst.—A private of the 2nd Fusiliers, James K. by name, 
brought me a box from Puna. Mr. James Mitchell spoke of him as 
“one of God’s nobles,’ who has been known to give 500 rupees at- once 
to help a Christian brother. Mr. Gillmore and I had & good deal of 
conversation with him. He said the soldiers generally were ashamed of 
reading tracts, When sober they kcep aloof from him; but if intoxicated, 
they annoy him. Nothing but the same grace which preserved the 
tithe children in the fiery furnace can preserve a Christian in a 

arrack. : ‘ 

Haji, the young Biluchi whom Dr. Wilson baptized about six months 
ago, then came. He is about nineteen, dark, with most brilliant eyes, 
and beautiful eyebrows —a peculiarly bright and spirituel expression’; 
but his chest is very delicate. He speaks Biluchi (which is not a written 
language), Sindhi, in which the Gospel of Matthew has been printed— 
Mahratta and English—and gives every mark of true conversion. There 
is something peculiarly interesting in him. 

December 25th.—Mr. and Mrs. Hume, of the American Mission, and 
other friends came to tea. The female school, under Mrs. Hume’s 
charge, which was established by Miss Farrar about twenty-three years 
ago, been so peculiarly blessed, that they have had ten female con- 
verts to every male. She told me that they had never permitted very 
early marriages’ ai them—seldom before eighteen or twenty, and 
that the girls themselves would refuse to marry without a thorough 
acquaintance with their intended husband. . This was most satisfactory. 
to me; for I never could believe it necessary to marry Christian girls-of 
any nation at fifteen, and without.their own deliberate choice. They 
generally set a very satisfactory example to the heathen as wives, and 
mothers. B) 

Sunday, December 26th.—We all partook of the Sacrament.” I never 
was more struck with the advantage of extempore prayer than when Dr, 
Wilson prayed and gave thanks for those who had been brought back in 

‘safety, for those who were about to leave, for those who would remain, 
for those who were in affliction ; entering into the particular needs and 
circumstances of many of those present. * ~ 

In the evening, to our great satisfaction, Aga Sahib arrived, ana“the 
next morning brought the Bibi and her mother on shore; Abul made 
salam, and kissed his elder brother's hand on meeting him, and they then 
embraced? each other. I went to see Mulla Ibrahim’s family. The 
Jewish women are greatly taken up with dress. It seems the chief sub- 
ject of their #houghts. * 2 

One day last week I went to an examination of the female schools, 
held at Dr. Wilson's hOuse.,. About 200 pupils were present. on 

Bui this is a digressiot? frém tha school. ie pupils in the vergpcular 
scheals answered extremely well, Just like Cleistean children Many of 
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them, who were goldsmiths’ children, had rich gold ornaments on their 
ads, others were decked with flowers: it was a pretty sight. A few 
viere married; but the most interesting pupil is a Brahmini widow, 
aut twenty-four years of age, who seems an inquirer after truth as well 
as eeelver for knowledge. You have heard of the baptism of a Hind 
widow, of the Tagore family, in Calcutta; being sent to Bendres, and 
deprived ‘of her ‘Bengali Bible, she learnt Hindi, in order to read the. 
Scriptures in that language. . c 

After the examination, Dr. Wilson had his wild ass‘from Katiwar let 
looge for our diversion. It ia a very handsome creature, of a buff colour, 
with a dark stripe down the back, narrow at the shoulders, and five or 
six inches broad near the tail. The under part of its body is white ; ita 
hair short and smooth. It was full of frolic, and as wild as any creature 
could be, but apparently without vice, as it did not kick at any one. 

A rich Musediman inquirer came in the afternoon, and I saw zealous 
old Johan Prem in earnest conversation with him. Dr. Wilson showed. 
me.a reprint of “ Sir John Mandevill’s Travels,” the first book printed 
in Erglsh. He was the very grandfather of “ trayellers’ tales,” and has 
the effrontery to draw pictures of men “ whose, heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders,” and of others who have but one foot, but so large that 
they hold it above their heads by way of a parasol !! 

My. Mitchell has kindly given me a set of Hindu pictures of the 
favourite deities of Western India; for be it known to you, that Hin. 
duism varies exceedingly, both in its rites and divinities, so as to be 
rather a congeries of religions, than one simple creed. What a pity it is 
that peovle will speak of what they don’t understand! I have just been 
reading a Tale by Adelbert Stifter, in which he makes a Pariah dwell in 
a palm-grove, at the foot of the Himalayas, and eat only fruits, whereas 
Puariahs are the low caste people of Madras, and the low castes, all over 
India, eat not only meat, but all sorts of unclean food, such as animals 
which have died a natural death, and sometimes even rats and reptiles, 
The Dhers eat Tigers. The same writer speaks of “ the simple and 
pure faith” of the Hindus! and Campbell bestows on the impure Ga- 
nega, who is considered the resolver of difficulties, and represented with 

' arfelephant’s hoad, and of such enormous corpulence as to be known 
(eaving your presence) as ‘‘ the belly-god,”—the epithet of “ Ganesa 
uiblime !” - 

The said Ganesa is in high favour at Madras and Bombay. The chief 
idols of Vgestern India, are Vishnii and Shiva. The votaries of the 
latter are“known by horizontal marks on the forehead ; end his worship 
is said to be far more degrading than that of Vishnt, who is almost ex- 
clusively worshipped at“Madras. Shiva is the patron of the Gosavis, or 
rel%pous devotees, and is represented smeared with ashes, The other 
favourite idols are, Khandoba, to whom hundreds of girls and boys are 
dedygd@by the name of Khandoba’s wives and dogs; and Krishna, 
whois one of the avatars of Vishnu, he having been compelled to go 
through -ten avatars, or mortal births, by the curse of an angry sage. 

- Even the most powerful gods of the Hindus are overcome and subjected. 
by imprecations and incantations. Krishna, like Vishnu,is diways rez 
presented as black, though Shiva, Brahmé, and even ~Brahmans, are 
represented as fair. ts Z x 

ithoba, another favourite Marathi idol, is also black, with his hands 
on his hips, and standing on a brick. ? He is Abus addressed, “Beautiful 
art thou standing upon the brick!’ &. By 


But oue af the most popwler objects oF worship ic Tukarama,a Marathi 


